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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


We another biography of Defoe? The answer is 
because Defoe is the ancestor of the English novel— 
some element of his blood is in all subsequent novelists, 
Dickens and Wells and Aldous Huxley—and as such he is 
peculiarly relevant to our times. Defoe is no mere literary 
curiosity. As the ancestor of the English novel, and as the first 
full-time English journalist, he is a figure of considerable 
historical import. This study makes no pretence to detail. It 
does not set out to tell all that is known of his life and writings. 
Its object is to establish character and motive in him; to relate 
the works to the man, and both to the times in which he lived. 
To the particulars of his life no one can pretend to add much 
since Dr Sutherland published his biography in 1937, which 
itself followed upon the excellent study by the French Defoe- 
scholar, Paul Dottin, of a dozen years earlier. But if the re- 
search of many scholars has now almost exhausted the field of 
manuscripts, if the conclusions of the scholars are firmly 
established so far as the statement of facts is concerned, yet 
one may still venture to give a fresh interpretation of them. 
For such interpretation is—to quote Hilaire Belloc—‘the core 
of history, whose functfon it is not only to chronicle a sequence 
of events but to say how and why such things happened’. 


FOR 


JOLIET OEA 


HEN Daniel Defoe was born, some time in the year 

1660—the exact date is not known—the modern world, 
our world, was itself in process of getting born. In London at 
that time certain learned and speculative gentlemen, some of 
whom wore full-bottomed wigs and others not (for the fashion 
of wearing wigs had hardly come in), were busy discussing and 
planning the foundation of a Society for Improving Natural 
Knowledge. Two years later their deliberations bore fruit. 
The Royal Society was founded, and the place of Science in 
civilisation became a definite and recognised thing. But the 
triumph of the scientific movement which gave the Royal 
Society its significance is not the only reason why we say that 
Defoe’s birth was coincidental with the beginning of the modern 
world. It was but one aspect—though by far the most important 
—of the tremendous revolutionary change that overtook human 
society in the middle years of the seventeenth century. Eleven 
years before Defoe was born Charles I had been beheaded for 
treason to his people, and for a dozen prosperous years England 
was a republic. These events shook Christendom like an earth- 
quake. By the English Revolution of 1640-60 the old order 
that was essentially feudal was destroyed by violence, and a 
new and capitalist order created in its place. Democracy, as a 
theory, was born of that Revolution. It arose among a handful 
of men in Cromwell’s army. The sun had risen above the 
horizon. . 
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The sun had arisen above the horizon—but for some time 
before there had been streaks of light in the sky. The great age 
of Newton and Milton was preceded by a brilliant twilight 
period, during which the giant infancy of Capitalism was rising 
on all sides to confront and confound the priestly-aristocratic 
order of society. The modern world could not have come into 
existence without the theological revolution we call the Re- 
formation; and this in its turn received much of its character 
from all that is implied in the revival of learning. It was the age 
we call the Renaissance, when men like Machiavelli, Copernicus, 
and Bacon—speculative, proud, ambitious, sensitive, and of 
superb taste—first turned their half-mediaeval, half-modern 
minds to gather knowledge and experiment, to print books and 
paint pictures, to cross the Atlantic and sail round the Cape to 
India. But the men of the Reformation and the Renaissance 
belonged essentially to the old world and not the new. They 
were unaware of—even hostile to—the new philosophy of the 
new world—Liberalism. It meant no more to Luther and Calvin 
than it did to Henry VIII and Thomas More. Their minds 
moved in a circle of ideas which to us are as obsolete as they 
are obscurantist. Everywhere the feudal order of society pre- 
vailed, though within that society the first capitalists developed. 
And before very long the teeming fertility of money was trans- 
forming the world, causing the growth of towns, the develop- 
ment of nations, the expansion of life. Such was the state of 
things all through the sixteenth century and the first half of the 
seventeenth. Evolution precedes revolution, in society as in 
nature. When water is heated in a kettle, observe what happens. 
It gets hotter and hotter until a certain decisive point is 
reached; then it changes its state—it begins to boil. So with 
human society. The capitalist merchants and manufacturers 
waged a long struggle with the feudal landlords and bishops 
before the time was ripe for them to take over power and 
institute a new order of society. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century the English capitalists had become powerful enough to 
make themselves the ruling class by the revolutionary seizure 
of State power. The decisive stage in the development of 
capitalism had been reached—the kettle had started to boil. 
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The above is, of course, to summarise with deceptive 
simplicity a process of historical development which was in 
truth infinitely complex in character. The English Revolution 
with the events leading to it was not an affair of smooth, 
harmonious unfolding, but of conflict and contradiction. It is, 
however, true to say that the period 1640-60 saw the destruc- 
tion of the whole social order of feudalism (i.e. the form of 
society based economically on agriculture, in which the feudal 
lords owned the land and the serfs tilled it) and the introduc- 
tion of a political structure within which capitalism could freely 
develop. The war—as Defoe himself recognised—was primarily 
a struggle over property. The middle years of the seventeenth 
century do undoubtedly mark a turning-point in English 
history. With the rise of science as practised by Newton and 
his friends in the Royal Society, with the gradual acceptance of 
the idea of religious tolerance first actively promoted by 
Oliver Cromwell, with the invention of democracy, as a theory, 
by Winstanley and Lilburne and Milton, and with the spread 
of Puritan nonconformity, man’s picture of the world and his 
place in it was radically transformed. Liberalism was born. 
Liberalism came as the new ideology to fit the needs of the 
new world. Liberalism was—it is—rather a habit of mind than 
a body of doctrine. What gains did the triumph of Liberalism 
bring to mankind? It brought (to quote Harold Laski) ‘the 
sense of wider and more creative horizons, the recognition that 
there is a greater regard for the inherent worth of human 
personality, a sensitiveness to the infliction of unnecessary 
pain, a zeal for truth for its own sake, a willingness to experi- 
ment in its service.... The productive relations it made 
possible immensely improved the general standard of material 
conditions. The advance of science was only achieved through 
the mental climate it created. All in all, the advent of the middle 
class to power was one of the most beneficent revolutions in 
history.’ (The Rise of European Liberalism. ) 

Such, then, was the modern world which came into existence 
at the same time as Daniel Defoe was born. We too belong to 
this world. Science dominates our lives and ways of thought 
even more than it did in Defoe’s day. And we are certainly not 
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{ess liberal-minded now than our forefathers were in their time. 
But there is this important difference between the stage of 
development of the capitalist order we have reached and that 
of Defoe’s age. In his day the modern world was in reality 
‘modern’. The social order was new. And the capitalists were 
the progressives, the revolutionaries, of their time. But that is 
far from being the case today. The brave new capitalist world 
of Defoe’s time has turned into the grave old world of ours. 


oc Ses oS S 


At the time when Defoe was born the world—the City of 
London, that is—was busy celebrating the Restoration. The 
bells of all the churches rang joyously. The gutters ran with 
ale. And night after night the sky five miles round London (so 
it was said) was reddened by innumerable bonfires. The people 
—most of them—cheered. King Charles II had returned to his 
country. He was proclaimed with a pomp never before known. 
Everybody knows Macaulay’s account of the event. A gallant 
fleet conveyed him from Holland to the coast of Kent. When he 
landed the cliffs of Dover were covered by thousands of gazers; 
people, it was said, were weeping with delight. The journey to 
London was one long triumph. The road from Rochester was 
bordered all the way by booths and tents; it looked like one 
interminable fair. Everywhere flags were flying, bells and 
music sounding, wine and ale flowing in rivers to the health of 
the gentleman whose return was the return of ease and cheer- 
fulness of life. So the people believed. Once more Christmas 
would be celebrated. No longer would mince-pies be sinful or 
plum-pudding banned. To visit the theatre would stop being a 
crime. Sports and pastimes would no longer be frowned on and 
ruthlessly regulated. And once more the ancient English festival 
of May Day would be celebrated—there would be music and 
laughter when villagers and townsmen too danced round the 
maypole. That was why the people cheered. But wait—not 
everyone was cheering on that spring day. The army drawn up 
on Blackheath to welcome the Sovereign was not cheering. 
The King smiled, bowed, extended his hands graciously to the 
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lips of the colonels and majors. But to no purpose. The looks of 
the red-coated soldiers were sad and sullen. The sultry heat of 
rebellion hung heavy about them. Would the festive pageant 
of which they made a brave part have a mournful and bloody 
end? But no. The soldiers were not united. Discord and 
defection had left them no confidence in their chiefs or in each 
other. Had Oliver Cromwell been there—ah, things might 
have turned out differently. But Cromwell was dead. The whole 
array of the City of London was under arms. And numerous 
companies of militia had assembled from various parts of the 
realm under the command of ‘loyal’ noblemen and gentlemen 
to welcome the King. -That day closed in peace. The restored 
wanderer reposed safe in the palace of his ancestors. So the 
people believed. ... And all that night and for many nights 
afterwards the bonfires blazed, the gutters ran with ale, the 
bells rang joyously. The people cheered. For how could the 
people know that King Charles was reposing, not in Whitehall 
Palace, but at Sir Samuel Morland’s house in Lambeth—and 
with the woman Mrs Palmer by his side? How could they know? 
So the citizens of London went on rejoicing. They were still 
rejoicing when Defoe was born. . . 

But as has been said, not everyone in the City of London or 
beyond it was throwing his hat into the air and toasting the 
restored monarch. Not everyone by any means. The soldiers 
were not alone in their sad, sullen looks. The Puritans were 
far from rejoicing. No torch burned in the window of Defoe’s 
parents’ house in Cripplegate. The worthy tallow-chandler 
James Foe* was a Presbyterian—and a stout one at that. He 
was a member of Dr Samuel Annesley’s congregation at St 
Giles’, Cripplegate. Now that monarchy and the episcopacy 
had been restored, what did the future hold in store for him 
and his co-religionists? The outlook was forbidding. Puritans 
had been oppressed in the old days. Then they became supreme 
in the State—they were the masters then. But now they were 
no longer the masters. The wheel had turned full circle. 
Certainly the skies were dark; and Mr Foe and his friends 

* Daniel Defoe was born Daniel Foe. Only much later did he call 
himself Defoe. He is, however, styled thus throughout this book. 
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looked back regretfully at the brave days of old, when Cromwell 
ruled England and when England was great. The Good Old 
Cause! Behind the shutters of his shop old Foe discoursed with 
his friends seated round the chimney corner. His voice was at 
once low and earnest and somewhat nasal in tone. Had men 
already forgotten the crimes of Laud and Strafford? he asked. 
The excesses of the Star Chamber and the High Commission? 
The great services which the Long Parliament had during the 
first year of its existence rendered to the State? Was it nothing 
that that Parliament had abolished judicial torture? Men 
grumbled about the execution of Charles I—James Foe himself 
hadn’t approved of it—at the sullen tyranny of the Rump, the 
violence of the army. Did they care nothing for the greatness 
and the glory of their country—but simply for eating mince-pies 
at Christmas? Or tipsily dancing round maypoles? Or watching 
the cruel baiting of bears? Was that all they thought of? 

And so while the bonfires blazed outside and the crowds 
cheered, the unhappy London Puritans, tradesmen most of 
them like James Foe himself, talked over the great days of the 
past. They wore sober clothes; their looks were sour; their 
hair was closely cropped. Their speech, voiced in a nasal whine, 
was interspersed with quaint religious texts—‘thou’ and ‘thee’, 
they would say, instead of ‘you’. In Cromwell’s time, they said, 
England had been mighty at home and feared abroad. Property 
had been secure. Even the Cavalier—provided he kept the 
peace—wasn’'t molested. Only when the safety of the Protector’s 
person and government was threatened were the laws of the 
realm violated. Justice between man and man had been ad- 
ministered in a way never before known. Under no English 
government since the Reformation had there been so little 
religious persecution. Cromwell believed in liberty of con- 
science. To those who'd said that if you gave people liberty 
freely to preach the Gospel of Christ error might step in, what 
answer had he returned? ‘ Your pretended fear lest error might 
step in is like the man who would keep all wine out of the 
country lest men should be drunk’—that’s what Cromwell had 
replied. ‘Notions will hurt none but them that have them,’ 
Cromwell had said also. The Jews—even the Jews—who had been 
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forbidden public worship ever since the thirteenth century, were 
permitted to build a synagogue in London. True, the Roman 
Catholics hadn’t been tolerated. But what sane man or people 
would tolerate an organisation that used their freedom to 
destroy tolerance? And so the talk of these hardy old Puritans 
moved on to foreign affairs. To the conquest of Scotland and 
Ireland, the humbling of Holland and Spain, and the foundation 
of a colonial empire. England, supreme on the ocean, was the 
head of the Protestant cause in Europe. All the reformed 
Churches scattered over Roman Catholic kingdoms acknow- 
ledged Cromwell as their guardian. The Huguenots of 
Languedoc, the shepherds in the hamlets of the Alps, were 
saved from oppression by the mere terror of his great name. 
The Pope himself quailed before him, and urged a policy of 
moderation to the Popish princes. For Cromwell had declared 
that unless favour were shown to the people of God, the 
English guns should be heard in the Castle of San Angelo. 
The Pope well knew that Cromwell did not threaten in vain. 
Ah—the Good Old Cause! Glory to the undying memory of 
the mighty Lord Protector! 

We can picture old Foe’s friends nodding their heads in 
solemn agreement. But someone in the company shook his 
head and said ‘No’. He dissented from this panegyric upon 
Cromwell. He was a Leveller and he raised his voice in protest. 
It was true, he declared, Cromwell had made England a safe 
and pleasant place for the man of property—for the big mer- 
chants and tradesmen., He’d given them civil and religious 
freedom, so that they could make their way in the world, 
relieved from all fear of danger of arbitrary taxation and 
arbitrary imprisonment, for did they not control the army? 
But what had Cromwell done for the little man? Was he so 
very much better off than before the Revolution? The young 
working-class tradesmen and apprentices? Yet all through the 
early stages of the Revolution these people had fought on the 
side of Cromwell against tyranny in State or Church. But when 
they'd enthroned Cromwell in power what had happened? 
Nothing! There was still one law for the rich and another for 
the poor. They’d fought for ‘the ancient community of enjoying 
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the fruits of the earth’, but there was still private property in 
land. The London masters looked no better after their humble 
workers than in the old days. Lilburne had said so—and 
Lilburne the leader of the Levellers knew. ‘The poorest he 
that is in England has a life to live as the greatest he,’ the 
Levellers had declared, and gone on to demand work or main- 
tenance, annual parliaments and universal suffrage, the aboli- 
tion of taxes on food and imprisonment for debt. What answer 
had Cromwell returned when these demands were pressed? 
Surely James Foe and his friends had not forgotten Cromwell’s 
answer? He had shot the Levellers’ leaders at Burford. Why 
did he shoot them? Why? Because Cromwell was as eager as 
any Royalist to preserve the sacred rights of property—that’s 
why. So far as the Levellers and the Diggers—the apprentices, 
small tradesmen, peasants, and soldiers—were concerned the 
Revolution—the Social Revolution, thezr Revolution—had 
failed. It was Cromwell’s Capitalist Revolution that had 
succeeded. It was because the Social Revolution had been 
thwarted by Cromwell and his grandees that the present 
unhappy state of affairs had come about. Cromwell’s shooting 
of the Levellers at Burford made a restoration of monarchy and 
feudalists inevitable. * And now, even while they sat there talking, 
all London was crowding to shout and laugh round the gibbet 
where hung the rotting remains of this same Oliver Cromwell. ... 
Fenced behind the shutters of old Mr Foe’s shop in Cripple- 
gate the Puritans, some religious, others revolutionary, others 
again both, went on talking. Seated on high-backed settles on 
either side of the fireplace they grumbled and argued while 
the good Mrs Foe cured bacon in the woodsmoke. They 
followed the pale blue smoke as it coiled up the chimney away 
out of sight. So had vanished their hopes and their dreams. . . 
What did the future hold in store for them now? What trials 
and tribulations would they not have to undergo? For were they 
not Puritan Dissenters—the defeated party? True, King Charles, 
before returning to England, had sworn he would grant ‘liberty 


* “It 1s not too much to say that the Restoration was a combination of 
men of property in all classes against a social revolution which they vaguely 
felt to be threatening.’ (H. J. Laski, op. cit.) 
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to tender consciences’. They put not their trust in princes, 
however. Fear, like a dark cloud, hung all about them. . 

And while they pondered thus, and while in the streets outside 
the bonfires blazed, bells jingled, and passers-by were forced 
to swallow on bended knees brimming glasses to the health of 
His Most Sacred Majesty and the damnation of Red-nosed- 
Noll, somewhere in that small house in Cripplegate an infant 
with big black eyes and a determined mouth was already 
squinting and bubbling and reaching out its feeble little hands 
to grasp the universe. . . . Daniel Defoe was alive and kicking. 


oo os + Ss 


As a matter of fact things did not turn out quite so badly as 
the Republicans had feared—or as the Royalists had hoped. The 
Restoration was by no means a restoration of the old order. 
Charles II had come back; but, as Professor Hill writes, though 
he was called King by the Grace of God, he was really King by 
the grace of the merchants and squires. The maypoles came 
back, the mince-pies, the puppet-shows, and the rest of it. But 
the prerogative courts were not restored—the King had no 
independent executive authority. Unparliamentary taxation, 
such as ship-money and forced loans, stood condemned. Torture 
was not restored. The common law triumphed. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council had vanished. No longer could 
the King arbitrarily order the arrest of Members of Parliament. 
The monarchy had in fact become relatively constitutional. And 
though some big Royalists—not very many—were restored to 
their estates, their estates were not restored on the old con- 
ditions. Feudal tenures, abolished by Cromwell, were not 
restored by the Restoration Parliament. They were never 
restored. Land became a commodity that could be freely bought 
and sold. Now the biggest territorial landlord was the King, 
and by surrendering his feudal dues King Charles II turned his 
back on the Middle Ages and stepped into a more modern 
world. The bad old days of feudalism were over and done with 
so far as England was concerned ; the introduction of a political 
structure within which capitalism could freely develop was con- 
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firmed. The monopolies and royal control of industry and trade 
which the Roundhead Parliament had abolished were not 
restored. Liberated trade and industry henceforth could expand 
rapidly. The Navigation Act, on which England built up her 
maritime and trading supremacy, was renewed by Charles II’s 
government. Moreover the benefits which technology had 
received by the liberation of science and by the stimulus to free 
thought consequent upon the Revolution were not to be undone. 
The great outburst of intellectual activity which the political 
revolution had engendered was not damped down by the 
Restoration. As we said at the opening of this chapter, in the 
early years of the Restoration the Royal Society was instituted ; 
in the realm of thought the era of science, mathematics, and 
physical experiment had arrived. 

No—the old world of feudal mumbo-jumbo was over and 
done with so far as educated men were concerned. Of course, it 
left behind it vestigial remains—pockets of obscurantism, especi- 
ally in the countryside, where popular superstition on subjects 
such as witchcraft continued almost as gross as ever. But for 
all that in England Man was growing up. He was putting away 
childish things. The time for rationalism, toleration, and con- 
stitutional government without excess was, however, still 
thirty years away. Another revolution would have to be fought 
and won before these things were fully accomplished. 

But although generally speaking things did not turn out as 
badly as Mr James Foe and his Puritans had feared, yet in one 
essential their worst fears were realised. The Puritans were 
persecuted. By a series of Acts of Parliament, known together 
as the Clarendon Code, grave disabilities were imposed on the 
Dissenters. It was made a crime to attend a dissenting place of 
worship. A single justice of the peace might convict without a 
jury, and might for the third offence pass sentence of trans- 
portation beyond sea for seven years. With fascist-like cruelty 
it was provided that the offender should not be transported to 
New England, where he was likely to find sympathising friends. 
If he escaped and returned home he was liable to capital 
punishment. There followed a new and unreasonable test on 
ministers who had been deprived of their benefices for non- 
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conformity ; and all who refused to take it were prohibited from 
living in or even visiting any place where they formerly 
officiated. Before long the gaols were crowded with Dissenters. 
Bunyan the tinker, that lonely figure with the Bible and the 
burden of sin, was imprisoned for twelve years. And Bunyan 
is the representative Puritan. The majority of the penalised 
Dissenters were industrious artisans, townsmen for the most 
part, members of the lower-middle and lower classes. The 
wealthy Nonconformist merchants were little interfered with. 
In any case the latter refused to hamper their worldly ambitions 
by too scrupulous an adherence to the proscribed Puritan religion 
and they began to attend the Anglican parish church of a 
Sunday morning, where a family pew was provided. And their 
sons married earls’ daughters. So these rich merchants, who in 
their young days had been Roundheads and Puritans, meta- 
morphosed themselves into Whig ladies and gentlemen— 
respectable members of the ruling class, acceptors of the new 
capitalist social order, and opponents of all revolutionary 
discontent. 

That is what happened in the years that followed Charles 
II’s restoration. And in describing what happened we have 
supplied the answer to the question, Why did it happen? After 
1660 the Puritans were bitterly persecuted not from genuinely 
religious motives but for political and economic reasons. The 
Puritans were persecuted because in their party alone might 
revolutionary discontent still be found. The dissenting con- 
gregations were made, up of men who prided themselves on 
their independence—men who had formed the spearhead of the 
victorious New Model Army, the bravest and the best dis- 
ciplined, the most orderly in peace and the most terrible in war 
that Europe had ever seen. But now the soldiers had been 
disbanded. Artisans and small peasants, many of them had 
Levelling ideas and were ill-disposed to accept tamely the 
compromise settlement which the big merchants and trades- 
men had made with the country squires. Cheated of the fruits 
of their revolution, the Social Revolution, would not the 
Puritan Dissenters plot and plan to overthrow the monarchy— 
to revivify the Republican cause? So at least the Restoration 
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Government feared. It took no risks. It outlawed the Presby- 
terian religion, and at the same time enlisted the aid of the 
Anglican Church in defence of the new order. 

The dominant capitalists found the Church an invaluable 
organisation for making sure that everyone accepted the new 
order of society and in preventing ‘dangerous thoughts’ from 
spreading. For the Church had its parson in every parish, the 
parson with honoured access to every household, who could 
call down hellfire terrors upon all who ignored his threats and 
censures. ‘Religion’ meant something very different to our 
seventeenth-century forebears from what it means to us. It was 
then a facet of the State. The Church educated children; and in 
the villages—where the people were still illiterate—the parson’s 
sermons moulded men’s minds as they had done in mediaeval 
times. The Church indeed was by far the most important part 
of the apparatus of the State. Roll into one our Press, the 
B.B.C., the cinema, the club, and so forth, and you will get some 
idea of what the Church meant to men in the time when Charles 
II was restored to the throne. It took the place of the news and 
propaganda services provided by all the above-mentioned 
organisations. Thus the necessity of getting everyone to attend 
the State Established Church each Sunday. And for the same 
reason the necessity of putting an end to the conventicles where 
the Puritans worshipped when turned out of their churches. Of 
course, this does not mean that there was no religious struggle 
going on—far from it. The capitalist business-men did not say 
to themselves: ‘Here are beliefs which of course aren’t true, 
but we will force other people to believe them, or at least not to 
deny them in public.’ Of course they did not. But it is incon- 
testably true that the Anglican—Puritan struggle was primarily 
a politico-economic affair. What men were concerned about 
was the whole nature and future development of English 
society. That was the real reason why the Puritans were per- 
secuted. They were persecuted in order that the newly estab- 
lished capitalist social order might be maintained and developed 
without anyone throwing a spanner into the works. 
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Cripplegate in the City of London. The early 1660s. The 
houses are tall, overcrowded, and often tottering. Booths where 
goods are exposed for sale project far across the narrow street, 
and are overhung by the upper storeys. The street is too narrow 
to allow wheeled carriages to pass each other with ease, and 
down that street filth flows in open kennels. Overhead hangs a 
smoke cloud, fed by thousands of chimneys, which grows a little 
larger and darker every year. On still days in autumn and 
winter the cloud descends, mingling with the river mists and 
fillmg the strees with acrid, impenetrable fog. For all that, 
though, London is a brightly coloured city, still largely 
mediaeval in appearance, its shops distinguished by painted 
signs, which give a gay and grotesque aspect to the streets, 
though now growing a little tarnished. Inside his shop stands 
Mr James Foe. As a tallow-chandler he wears the traditional 
blue. He watches the noisy, jostling people as they crowd down 
the street. Outside the shop stands his young apprentice, 
calling out in a singsong voice his wares; for goods are not yet 
displayed in the windows. As a chandler old Foe trades in a 
wide variety of goods—groceries, spices, paints, soaps, oils, 
etc., besides candles. By twentieth-century standards, the small 
house of a tradesman like Foe would seem primitive in the 
extreme and be condemned as unfit for human habitation. Such 
a thing as a bath is unheard of. But the furniture, though simple 
and severe as befits a Puritan, is well made. Look at the floor, 
though—it is uncarpeted, and has been washed (with soot and 
small beer) a brown colour to hide the dirt. The wainscot isn’t 
painted. A chest, a table, a shelf for plates and vessels, and a 
chair or two (made of oak) is all that there is room for—for 
allowance must be made for the chimney corner with its huge 
fireplace. And upstairs? A tiny bedroom below the thatch, 
approached (probably) by a ladder through a hole. And lit by 
flickering candles at night. Such was the sort of house (for we 
have no exact description of it) in which the Foes lived and 
where Daniel was born and grew up. 

It was a confusing time and a depressing household for a 
Dissenter’s child to make his entry into the world. Such was 
the confusion consequent upon Charles II’s restoration earlier 
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that year that no record of the infant’s birth was made in the 
register of St Giles’, Cripplegate. And the depression in the 
tallow-chandler’s house just then is not difficult to imagine. 
When the little boy was two years old the Act of Uniformity 
was introduced and Dr Samuel Annesley was expelled from 
St Giles’ Church, where Mr James Foe and his wife Alice 
worshipped. But the devout minister straightway formed a 
Nonconformist chapel in Bishopsgate, and the Foes together 
with other parishioners followed him there. Every Sunday they 
worshipped there, listened to him preaching. When the little 
boy was four years old the Conventicle Act was passed, making 
it a punishable offence (seven years’ deportation was the 
sentence ) for anyone who henceforth attended a Nonconformist 
place of worship. But this did not deter the Foes, who staunchly 
continued to attend the Reverend Annesley’s services. It is not 
difficult to imagine the family atmosphere of anxiety, of wonder- 
ing what would happen next, which pervaded the tallow- 
chandler’s house, and which must have communicated itself to 
Daniel in his infancy and childhood. His father’s low, frighten- 
ingly serious voice and his mother’s tears cast a gloom over 
the first few years of dawning consciousness which Daniel was 
never to forget. The judgment of God, and how it would surely 
come upon the wicked men who persecuted Dissenters, was an 
awful reality to him. It frightened him. All day his father and 
mother were talking of it—talking of God and the Bible. The 
words were drummed into his ears, along with the Devil and 
Hell. Day after day. And at night-time in bed in the dark 
fearful images would float out of the black void, and he would 
wake up screaming... . 

To be born into a Puritan family was not the most cheerful 
thing in the world for a small, active, sharp-witted, sharp-eyed 
little fellow even at the best of times. Such austerity—so much 
Bible—so many ‘Thou shalt nots’. But this, far from being the 
best of times, was the hour of tribulation for the Lord’s elect, 
and the Bible was drummed into his ears from morning to 
night. It was ‘the Bible saith this’, or ‘the Bible saith that’— 
young Defoe had no rest from the Bible. It was always ‘the 
Bible’ something or other. When he was very young Daniel 
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would start crying; then his mother stopped repeating biblical 
dogmas and paid attention to him. But when he grew older 
that became impossible. Then he had to endure his parents’ 
pious jargon—and appear appropriately solemn. Poor little 
Defoe! It was not that his parents were not kindly folk. They 
were admirable in their way. James Foe was a sober and godly 
man. Born and bred in Northampton, the Civil War had 
brought him to London when a young man. He served his 
apprenticeship, set up business on his own account. His whole 
energies went into his business, and by dint of hard work he 
got on. He made money, and—in a small way—he prospered. 
His friends were Puritans like himself. Mr Foe came of small 
yeoman stock, but the young lady he married had a grander 
background—her father kept a pack of hounds! James Foe’s 
recreation, however, was not sport—it was religion. Like many 
seventeenth-century Puritans he pursued religion with a fervour 
and absorption that other men, the county squire for instance, 
would give to foxhunting, or the Cavalier townsman to the 
pursuit of women. But ardent though he was in matters of 
religion, his political views were tepid. One may be sure that 
he was glad when the Levellers were shot down at Burford, 
and the Diggers on St George’s Hill, Surrey, dispersed. He did 
not approve of Charles I’s execution; he was not even enthusi- 
astic for the Republic—till the Restoration happened. His life 
revolved round two books—the Bible and the ledger. What of 
Mrs Foe? She emerges from what scanty records we have as a 
somewhat shadowy character. What part of her energies were 
left over after feeding Mr Foe and their children (besides 
Daniel there were two infant daughters) seems to have gone 
into religion. But we really know very little about her. What 
did Defoe inherit from her? If from his tradesman father he 
inherited his bustling energy, his egoism, his business shrewd- 
ness, and his diplomatic finesse, are we to conclude that it was 
from his mother he inherited his passion for love affairs, his 
imaginative powers, and literary genius? Defoe was both realist 
and romantic, and it is not unreasonable to surmise that the 
two contending streams in his blood were paternal and maternal 
legacies. From both parents he inherited pride: pride of ancestry 
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from his mother, and from his father the defiant Puritan pride 
of independence, of standing upon his own feet, of being—as 
Milton puts it—God’s Englishman: 

When Defoe was five years old a disaster of the first magni- 
tude befell the City of London, the famous Plague of London. 
It became famous not because it was the worst but because it 
was the last of such calamities. All through the Middle Ages 
the cry had gone up, ‘From plague, pestilence and famine, 
Good Lord deliver us.’ The Black Death had mown down per- 
haps a half of the English population. In London there had been 
outbreaks of plague in the reigns of James I and Charles I, each 
carrying off 30,000 citizens. The Plague of 1665 was ever to be 
remembered since it was the last outbreak, the reason it did 
not recur again being that shortly afterwards brick building 
succeeded lath and plaster, and carpets and panelling were 
substituted for straw and cloth hangings—thereby depriving 
the infected fleas and rats that carried the disease of harbourage. 
Defoe heard and saw much of this disaster, for the parish of St 
Giles was in the heart of the infected area. And he wrote about 
it all afterwards, as he wrote about everything that happened to 
him. How vividly those experiences remained with him! To 
begin with, there were the things he heard—or rather over- 
heard: the snatches of conversation between his father and 
mother, the chance remarks of customers made in the little 
shop downstairs. There were the terrible rumours. ‘Two men, 
said to be Frenchmen, have died of the plague in Long Acre, or 
rather at the upper end of Drury Lane. The family they were 
in endeavoured to conceal it as much as possible.’ And—‘ The 
weekly bills show an increase of burials in St Giles’s parish 
more than usual—it begins to be suspected that the plague is 
among the people at this end of the town.’ Soon there could be 
no doubt about it at all. The dreaded plague had arrived in the 
City of London. The rich, the nobility and gentry who lived 
in the west end of the town thronged out of London with their 
families and servants. And not only the rich. Before long every- 
one who possibly could hastened away from the City, and from 
the window of the upstairs room over the little shop Daniel 
could see nothing but wagons and carts, with goods, women, 
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servants, and children; and coaches filled with the well-to-do, 
and horsemen attending them, all hurrying away. Then empty 
wagons and carts appeared, and spare horses with servants, 
who were returning from the country to fetch more people. 
And all the while there rode by innumerable numbers of men 
on horseback, some alone, others with servants, but all loaded 
with baggage and fitted out for travelling—‘a very terrible 
and melancholy thing to see’. 

This hurrying away of the people lasted from morning to 
night and continued for some weeks. The King and his courtiers 
and cuckolds and courtesans fled to Oxford in June. Then 
followed terrible days. The death-rate rose with frightening 
rapidity. The parish of St Giles, Cripplegate, was thickly 
populated and the plague raged with particular virulence there. 
One by one the houses in the neighbourhood of old Foe’s shop 
were closed, some by order of the magistrates, others being 
voluntarily evacuated. The door of each silent house was marked 
with a large red cross and the inscription ‘Lord have mercy 
upon us!’ scrawled across it. Trade and business were brought 
almost to a standstill. Grass grew among the cobble-stones of 
what were normally busy thoroughfares, and those few persons 
who ventured along them walked rapidly down the middle of 
the street to avoid the smells which issued from the infected 
houses. But few persons did so venture: even at midday the 
City streets were all but deserted. What did James Foe do? 
Did he and his family remain in London, or did they shut up the 
shop and flee like so many of their neighbours? We do not 
know for certain. But probably, as the plague approached its 
peak in the month of August, Mr Foe sent his wife and children 
to the upper floor of the house; then, after having gathered 
provisions to last them for some time, he locked up his shop 
and joined them. There the Foe family remained for the next 
few weeks, living upon the (home-made) bread, butter, cheese, 
and beer which Mr Foe had stored, and not daring to touch 
flesh meat for fear of infection. The only means of communica- 
tion they had with the outside world was through a watchman 
who stood beneath the window ready to run on any errand. 

Thereafter the days dragged by slowly in prayer and medita- 
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tion. The plague was regarded by Mr Foe as being something 
in the nature of a divine visitation, a sign of God’s anger against 
the gross profaneness and licentiousness of Charles II’s de- 
cadent court. It was ‘their crying vices’, Defoe himself wrote 
later on, that ‘might, without breach of charity, be said to have 
gone far in bringing that terrible judgment upon the whole 
nation’. To propitiate God Mrs Foe set about teaching little 
Daniel the Bible. Occasionally no doubt James Foe ventured 
out-of-doors. He would bring back with him tales of the 
terrifying scenes without. Picture Mr Foe, therefore, with a 
white face staring blankly ahead of him, his eyes glassy with 
unshed tears, as he related to his wife how, ‘Passing through 
Tokenhouse Yard, in Lothbury, of a sudden a casement violently 
opened just over my head, and a woman gave three frightful 
screeches, and then cried, ‘‘Oh! death, death, death!’”’ in a most 
inimitable tone, and which struck me with horror and a chillness 
in my very blood. There was nobody to be seen in the whole 
street, neither did any other window open, for people had no 
curiosity now in any case, nor could anybody help one another; 
so I went on to pass into Bell Alley.’ Picture also Mrs Foe as 
she sits listening, staring at Daniel and his sisters with dark, 
apprehensive, tear-stained eyes, her thin red hands clutching a 
handkerchief so sodden with tears that it oozes and drips. In 
some such manner the days passed. And then there were the 
nights. And out of the stillness of those nights would come the 
ringing of the bell and the ghastly cry of the burial men, ‘Bring 
out your dead! Bring out your dead!’ The grinding axles of 
the dead-carts creaked and groaned under their heavy loads as 
the wagons made their way down the narrow streets, bound for 
the great pits which were dug to receive the bodies. The five- 
year-old Defoe must have heard those horrifying sounds— 
must have seen those gruesome sights as he peered out through 
the chinks in the shutters at night-time. Those sights, those 
sounds, and the filthy stinks which accompanied them must 
have haunted his childish dreams. . . . Listen to him—observe 
how vividly he recalls the terror of it all, even after fifty-seven 
years: ‘I remember, and while I am writing this story I think 
I hear the very sound of it. . . . The young woman, her mother, 
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and the maid, had been abroad on some occasion, I do not 
remember what, for the house was not shut up; but, about two 
hours after they came home, the young lady complained she 
was not well, in a quarter of an hour more she vomited, and 
had a violent pain in her head. . . . While the bed was airing, 
the mother undressed the young woman, and just as she was 
laid down in the bed, she, looking upon her body with a candle, 
immediately discovered the fatal tokens on the inside of her 
thighs. Her mother, not being able to contain herself, threw 
down her candle, and shrieked out in such a frightful manner 
that it was enough to place horror upon the stoutest heart in 
the world; nor was it one scream, or one cry, but the fright 
having seized her spirits she fainted first, then recovered, then 
ran all over the house, up the stairs and down the stairs, like 
one distracted, and indeed really was distracted, and continued 
screeching, and crying out for several hours, void of all sense, 
or, at least, government of the senses, and, as I was told, never 
came thoroughly to herself again. As to the young maiden she 
was a dead corpse from that moment... . It is so long ago, 
that I am not certain, but I think the mother never recovered, 
but died in two or three weeks after.’ * 

At the end of the summer, after three weeks of excessive 
mortality, the disease suddenly ceased. Mr Foe once more 
ventured abroad. When he returned he told his excited family 
how the streets were again full of people, laughing and smiling 
and shaking each other’s hands; opening their windows and 
calling from one house to another, “Have you heard the good 
news?’ Great was the excitement, he said. ‘Going one day 
through Aldgate, and a pretty many people being passing and 
repassing, there comes a man out of the end of the Minories, 
and looking a little up the street and down, he throws his hands 
abroad, ‘‘Lord, what an alteration is here! Why, last week I 
came along here and hardly anybody was to be seen.’’ Another 
man, I heard him, adds to his words, ‘‘’Tis all wonderful; ’tis 
all a dream.”’ “‘Blessed be God,’’ says a third man, “‘and let us 
give thanks to Him, for ’tis all His own doing.””’ 
the houses which had been shut were open 

* See Defoe’s Journal of the Plague 
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emerged from their seclusion in the country; the King and his 
courtiers returned to Whitehall. Shops started to do business 
again, the law courts to function, the playhouses to stage per- 
formances. The idle rich followed the idle King in his gay and 
luxurious way of life, patronising the French-imported drama, 
the gaming-tables, the public dancing-rooms, the music houses, 
the bagnios. And though the very poor common people did 
not fail to give God thanks for their deliverance, before long 
they too were bewitched by amusements after their kind—the 
jack-puddings, merry-andrews, puppet-shows, rope-dancers, 
and the like. 

The fun and games did not last long, however. Scarcely had 
the dead-cart ceased to go its rounds when there came the 
Great Fire, which raged for five days and destroyed the whole 
of the old walled City of London. Defoe, six years old, was in 
London and saw it all. ‘I remember very well what I saw with 
a sad heart, though I was but young, I mean the fire of London.’ 
His father’s house was spared—but only just. The flames came 
very close indeed to the street in Cripplegate where the chandler 
had his shop, though they never reached it. But Defoe saw the 
great red glow in the sky as the mediaeval and Tudor city, 
with its rabbit-warren of streets and alleys, disappeared in the 
flames and smoke. He saw the great commercial houses where 
the merchants and their households worked and slept grow 
red-hot before crumbling and crashing to the ground with a 
mighty roar. He watched with fascinated terror the flames as 
they devoured those abodes of wealth, commerce, and hospital- 
ity, licking their way through the gardens behind and the 
courtyards within, fanned all the time by the easterly breeze, 
cracking stones with the heat and sending them flying through 
the air, and causing a boiling stream of molten lead to flow 
along the gutters. He saw roofs and walls crashing down on 
every side. For as the fire came racing before the wind, the 
old and flimsy structures, presenting lath-and-plaster walls to 
the narrow and crooked streets, and gables protruding far over 
the shop fronts (the ’prentices in their garrets used to shake 
hands over the way), were tinder to the flame. A terrifying 
spectacle indeed for the small boy! He watched the frantic 
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fire-fighters pouring buckets of water into the burning mass. 
He observed how ‘the despairing citizens looked on and saw 
the devastation of their dwellings, with a kind of stupidity’. 
He watched the unending procession of refugees as they passed 
his Cripplegate doorway. Five days the burning continued. 
Five nights Defoe gazed up at the sky glowing red and angry 
like a fiery furnace. Then the flames were brought under control. 
But in those five nights and days thirteen thousand houses and 
eighty-nine churches, including the old gothic Cathedral of 
St Paul’s, were burnt. Thus was the pestilential and congested 
city of wood and plaster swept away by the Great Fire. 

Men could find no parallel in the most ancient records of 
London to the Great Fire. Not since the conflagration of Rome 
under Nero had such a fire been known in Europe. Never, in so 
short a space of time, had two great disasters befallen one city 
such as London had now suffered. Is it surprising that pious 
dissenting folk should attribute these calamities to a Divine 
command? Old James Foe assuredly found the hand of God in 
them. God was pronouncing judgment upon a nation that had 
sold itself to a foreign, a despotic, a Popish court—a nation 
defeated on its’ own seas and rivers by a state of far inferior 
resources, and placed under the rule of panders and buffoons. 
The best and ablest divines of the age had been turned out of 
their benefices by hundreds. The prisons were filled with men 
guilty of no other crime than that of worshipping God according 
to the fashion generally prevailing throughout Protestant 
Europe. A Popish Queen was on the throne, and a Popish heir 
on the steps of the throne. Whitehall was swarming with 
sharpers and courtesans. The King’s palace had become a 
brothel, with harlot after harlot, and bastard after bastard, not 
only raised to the highest honours of the peerage, but supplied 
out of the spoils of the honest, industrious, and ruined public 
creditor with ample means of supporting the new dignity. 
Preaching in the open air among the ruins, Dr Annesley—that 
same Dr Annesley whom the Foes had followed from the pulpit 
of St Giles’—cried out in protest: ‘... A mighty city turned 
into ashes and rubble . . . the merciless element where it raged 
scarcely leaving a lintel for the cormorant or bittern to lodge 
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in, or the remainder of a scorched window to sing in. A sad and 
terrible face was there in the ruins of London: in the places 
where God had been served, nettles growing, owls screeching, 
thieves and cut-throats lurking. The voice of the Lord hath 
been crying, yea, roaring in the city, of the dreadful judgment 
of plague and fire... .’ 

No doubt Mr Foe was standing amongst the rubble listening 
to Dr Annesley’s discourse. Probably he had his wife and 
family with him. And in the days which followed Mrs Foe 
doubled and redoubled her efforts to teach her children the 
fear of the Lord—and the even more awful fear of Hell. Hell 
in the first few years of dawning consciousness was a terrible 
reality to Daniel. It frightened him. It was drummed into him 
along with the Devil. Only those who lived virtuous and godly 
lives, renouncing the pomps and vanities of this wicked world 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh—only those would be saved, 
and their business prosper. ‘... Of the tribe of Judah were 
sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Reuben were sealed 
twelve thousand. Of the tribe of Gad were sealed twelve 
thousand .. .’ The voice of Mrs Foe, a pious parrot, droned 
away. Doubtless the attention of the small boy with the dark 
skin, thin face, and deep-set eyes wandered—to the walk his 
father had promised to take him to Moorfields with its large 
trees, perhaps; or it may have been to the basket-makers who 
squatted in the open in Silver Street, cracking merry jokes. 
‘, .. Of the tribe of Aser were sealed twelve thousand. Of the 
tribe of Nepthalim were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe 
of Manasses were sealed twelve thousand. Of the tribe of 
Simeon were sealed . . .’ On and on went the Bible. There was 
no end to it. 

Defoe’s Puritan upbringing was strict, severe. As soon as he 
could read and write his mother made him copy long passages 
from the Bible. Indeed, at one stage of his childhood, Defoe 
tells us, ‘I myself, then but a boy, worked like a horse, till I 
wrote out the whole Pentateuch, and then was so tired’... 
that he stopped. Daily there were long family prayers; every 
Sunday he was taken, with as little show as possible, to hear 
Dr Annesley preach. Judgment, the Devil, Hell—these 
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eschatological abstractions filled his waking thoughts and 
haunted his sleep at night. Sometimes he would awake, sweat- 
ing and terrified, with a feeling that something alive was 
pressing down upon his chest. Was it—could it be—the Devil? 
The Devil whom everybody kept talking about? But no. It was 
only ‘two watchmen thumping at the door with their staves, 
and giving the hour, ‘‘Past three o’clock, and a rainy wet 
morning”’ ’. That was all. 

The Foes must have felt that the Lord answered their 
incantations in a big way when James Foe set up as a butcher, 
a much more profitable trade than tallow-chandler. It was the 
twin catastrophes of the Plague and Fire which, having wiped 
out the neighbouring shopkeepers, enabled him to do so. He 
prospered exceedingly. Highly regarded by his fellow-trades- 
men, he was elected a member of the Company of Butchers. 
Thus was Puritan piety, allied to a shrewd Puritan application 
to business, rewarded by the Almighty. Godly discipline and 
economic virtue had triumphed after all. As for Defoe, poor 
little Daniel Defoe, who had had the scriptures and their mean- 
ings rammed down his throat ever since he could remember, he 
also was to have his reward for all the toil and tears that 
accompanied those mumbled prayers at his mother’s knees. It 
was from the Bible that he acquired his vocabulary and his 
literary style. 


oo 


II 


ROM the first Daniel Defoe realised what was expected 

of him—he was to enter religion, to become a clergyman. 
To that end his mother had taught him the Bible and his father 
given him elementary instruction in the Calvinist faith. And 
to that same end he was now placed under the care of the pious 
Reverend Annesley, who acted as both spiritual pastor and 
master to him. There followed for him more, much more, of 
the Bible—of the ‘tribe of Judah tribe of Reuben tribe of Gad’. 
As for young Defoe’s wishes in this matter, they were not 
considered by his parents; and the small boy accepted his future 
as it was ordained by his parents—accepted his fate, as he 
accepted everything else in his childhood world, as he accepted 
each day the coming-up and the going-down of the sun. It was 
part of the natural order of things. But already Defoe was a 
lively, active little fellow. His mind was abnormally active. He 
was intelligent and inquisitive as to what was going on around 
him. In the shop he watched his father chopping up the carcases 
of oxen and sheep. He watched with fascinated interest the 
blood as it poured down on to the sawdust-coated floor. He 
hated the sight, though, and the smell sickened him. Soon he 
was doing odd jobs for his father. He would look after the shop 
while Mr Foe went up to dinner or across the way to an ale- 
house. He was delighted when his father took him to the City 
markets, to Leadenhall where all the meat came from, or he 
was allowed to accompany his father to the great Bartholomew 
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Fair at Smithfield, where so many people made so much noise. 
And perhaps—we do not know, but it is pleasant to fancy him 
—perhaps Daniel was taken by his father to visit Milton, in 
his small lodging nearby. There he would see the great poet 
sitting at the old organ beneath the faded green hangings; 
would catch the quick twinkle of his eyes, rolling in vain to 
find the day; would read in the lines of his noble countenance 
the proud and mournful history of his glory and his affliction. 
Perhaps he heard Milton speak, perhaps he knelt to kiss his 
hand and weep upon it. Or perhaps he just waited silently in 
the doorway while the poet’s Quaker friend Elwood, or one of 
his daughters, read Homer to him. Perhaps .. . 

A year or two or three later and Defoe was wandering about 
the London streets by himself. He delighted to prowl through 
the innumerable narrow passages, alleys, and dark ways which 
constituted the City, down Fenchurch Street and Leadenhall 
Street into the Market, where he would seat himself upon one 
of the butchers’ stalls and watch all the activity going on around 
him. He would watch the builders and stone-masons at work 
in those parts of the City devastated by the fire, erecting brand- 
new shops and counting-houses and dwellings of red brick and 
white Portland stone. In particular he watched the slender 
column of the Monument slowly rising above the level of the 
ground. He ventured further, rambling abroad into the fields 
towards Stepney, and climbing up the trees in the country at 
Bethnal Green. Or, in another direction, he would make his 
way to the Custom House, gaping and staring about him in the 
long room; and wander down to Thames-side, to observe the 
forest of masts in the Port of London and to listen to the shipping 
talk—about the cargoes and the prices and dues upon them, 
whither and whence they were bound, etc. The boy Defoe was 
not slow to pick up the seaman’s language of weather and 
navigation. ‘In this way of talk’, he writes, ‘I was always upon 
the inquiry, asking questions of things done in public, as well 
as in private; particularly I loved to talk with seamen and 
soldiers about the war, and about the great seafights, or 
battles on shore, that any of them had been in; and, as I never 
forgot anything they told me, I could soon, that is to say, in a 
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few years, give almost as good an account of the Dutch war, 
and of the fights at sea, the battles in Flanders, the taking of 
Maestricht, and the like, as any of those that had been there; 
and this made those old soldiers and tars love to talk with me 
too, and to tell me all the stories they could think of, and not 
only of the wars then going on, but also of the wars in Oliver’s 
time, the death of King Charles I and the like. By this means, 
as young as I was, I was a kind of an historian; and though I 
had read no books, and never had any books to read, yet I 
could give a tolerable account of what had been done, and of 
what was then a-doing in the world, especially in those that our 
own people were concerned in. I knew the names of every ship 
in the navy, and who commanded them too, and all this before 
I was fourteen years old, or but very soon after.’ Sometimes he 
would stay out all night, sleeping among the warm coal-ashes 
which heated the great glass-houses in Rosemary Lane and 
Ratcliff Highway. ‘I slept, I may say, as sound and as com- 
fortably as ever I did since, though in a better lodging.’ Defoe 
was a born adventurer, and even as a child he delighted to lead 
a carefree, bohemian sort of life. This alarmed his parents. 
They feared their dear son would fall into bad company—did 
not the beggar-boys, and even thieves, haunt the nealing-arches 
in the glasshouses where, to their horror, they discovered 
Daniel was wont to sleep? They tried to frighten him off his 
wanderings with lurid tales of gipsies who stole little boys and 
condemned them to lives of misery and disgrace. His father 
took him to Bridewell where the young thieves were publicly 
whipped. There he saw an unfortunate lad being mercilessly 
lashed by a man wearing a blue badge; he watched him stamp- 
ing and dancing and roaring out ‘like a mad boy’, while the 
man went on whipping him till the magistrate knocked with 
his hammer on the table—the signal for the chastisement to 
cease. The sight of that boy’s back, all wealed and bloody with 
the lashes, sickened him—‘I thought I should have died with 
the sight of it’, he says. 

Nothing, however, could destroy Defoe’s love of London. 
He was the perfect Cockney. He revelled in the noise and 
bustle of the place, in the narrow cobbled streets, in the shops 
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gay and grotesque with their painted signs—an endless 
succession of Saracens’ Heads, Royal Oaks, Blue Boars, and 
Golden Lambs. He was as happy observing the activity in the 
filthy and noisy market, where fruit-women screamed, carters 
fought, and cabbage-stalks and rotten apples accumulated in 
heaps, as he was in watching the Lord Mayor ride by in his 
rich robe, his hood of black velvet, his gold chain, his jewel, 
and a great attendance of harbingers and guards. There was 
never a dull moment in London. Always something was hap- 
pening there. The trouble was, what with the Reverend 
Annesley and his Bible, he never had time to do all the things 
he wanted to do—to visit the Rag Fairs, to hear mountebanks 
harangue, to see bears dance and dogs set at oxen. Yes, in 
London something or other was always happening, from early 
morning when the garret windows were opened, and pails were 
emptied with scant regard to those who were passing below, 
to late at night when dissolute young gentlemen swaggered 
about the town, breaking windows, upsetting sedans, beating 
quiet men, and offering rude caresses to pretty women. Never 
a moment of dullness! On two occasions Defoe had gone with 
his parents into the country—and how glad he had been to 
return to mighty London, to the domes and towers and spires, 
and the forest of masts and yard-arms which covered the river 
from the Bridge to the Tower! Picture the boy Defoe, then, 
sitting in the doorway of the Cripplegate shop, gazing with 
alert eyes at the endless procession that passes backwards and 
forwards along the narrow cobbled street. So narrow is the way 
indeed that wheeled carriages have no room to pass each other 
with ease. Up and down the traffic goes, the coaches, chairs, 
carts, horsemen, and a multitude of humble pedestrians. When 
it starts to rain everyone dashes for shelter, and the gutters 
soon become torrents. The shower is soon over, but for all that 
it causes black rivulets to roar down the narrow way, bearing a 
vast load of animal and vegetable filth from the stalls of the 
butchers and greengrocers. This flood is profusely thrown to 
right and left by coaches and carts, and Defoe observes that 
pedestrians keep as far from the carriageway as possible to 
avoid getting splashed. This leads, as always, to a certain 
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amount of pushing about, rowdy youths shoving the timid and 
elderly into the gutter. Pugnacious bullies cock their hats in 
each other’s faces, and challenges are shouted to settle the 
affair in a duel. Defoe watches, listens intently, observes all 
that happens—the comedy, which sometimes turns to tragedy, 
of the London streets. Then of a sudden the quarrel subsides, 
the crowd which has gathered round the rowdies rapidly dis- 
perses. What is it? Who is coming, wonders Defoe, as he sees 
the mob hurrying to make clear the carriageway. Then he 
observes approaching from the West End a grandee’s coach 
and six, with gaudily painted coat-of-arms and footmen attired 
in livery. And following his lordship’s coach come beggars 
hopping and crawling in crowds beseeching charity. Defoe 
gazes with awe at the nobleman with his great wig, his gold 
ring and gay clothes. The duke or earl of some place or other, 
he supposes. The coach draws closer, and then Defoe notices 
that the gentleman is not alone. Beside him sits a lady, a pretty 
girl with curls and bright red lips and pointed little breasts. 
The gentleman whispers something in her ear, and when she 
laughs her eyes sparkle—Defoe notices that also. Then the 
coach has passed; and the drapers’ apprentices and journeymen 
tailors, the coachmen, chairmen, porters, and errand boys— 
the common people—once more take possession of the street. 
But Defoe goes on thinking of that nobleman and his pretty 
lady. Particularly of the pretty lady. And a great longing comes 
over him that when he is grown up he too may be a gentleman, 
and wear gay clothes, and drive in a coach with arms and 
liveries, and have a pretty girl seated beside him... .To 
become rich, and famous, and admired—such are Defoe’s 
dreams. Then his childish imagination is jerked back to reality. 
And reality means Dr Annesley and the Bible, and his parents’ 
determination to make a Presbyterian clergyman of him when 
he is grown up. So forget all about becoming a gentleman and 
having pretty girls, young Daniel my boy, and get on with your 
study of the Bible! 
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It was high time that Daniel went to school—both his 
parents and Dr Annesley were agreed on that. Only at school 
could he receive the training and the discipline necessary to 
qualify him for becoming a minister. And so to school Defoe 
went, somewhere about the year 1674, when he was fourteen. 
Dissenters were denied the privilege of sending their sons to 
either Oxford or Cambridge, and it was not to the ordinary 
grammar school that he was sent by his father but to a Presby- 
terian Academy at Newington Green, three miles north of his 
home in Cripplegate through open country. Fortunately it was 
a really excellent school. Its master, the Reverend Charles 
Morton, was a pioneer of modern education, and he provided 
Defoe’s modern mind with pabulum of exactly the right sort. 
To begin with, unlike the universities and grammar schools, 
which conducted their business in Latin, Mr Morton when 
lecturing to his classes spoke im English. And that was some- 
thing rare, almost unique, in English educational establish- 
ments of the time. The curriculum was likewise modern. It 
included modern languages—French, Dutch, Spanish, and 
Italian, besides history, geography, and—surprisingly—short- 
hand! Even more significant was the attention paid to science. 
The Academy possessed what Dr Sutherland describes as “some- 
thing between a laboratory and a museum’, with air-pumps, 
thermometers, and all sorts of mathematical instruments. 
Evidently Defoe received a thorough grounding in science. 
He became acquainted with astronomy and natural philosophy. 
Indeed the good Mr Morton liberated Defoe’s mind from the 
repressed atmosphere of his home. The best thing that ever 
happened to him was his being sent to the Academy at Newing- 
ton Green. The university, cloistered and donnish, or the 
grammar school, inside which the sonorous sounds of Latin 
reverberated every hour of the day, might have sent him out 
into the world with the graces and accomplishments befitting a 
polite gentleman, but assuredly they would have stifled his 
lively, inquiring, essentially modern mind. 

This is not to say that religion did not occupy a great deal 
of Defoe’s time at Newington. Of course it was bound to, 
seeing that many, probably a majority, of the students were 
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studying to become dissenting ministers. As Defoe ostensibly 
was himself. But his schooldays were not one long round of 
prayers and sermons. Neither should we jump to the conclusion 
that Defoe was not well grounded in Latin. That he certainly 
was. The fact really was that the classics bored him, and he 
managed to forget whatever Latin he had learnt soon after 
leaving the Academy. To his subsequent regret, we may add. 
Not to be able to roll out the appropriate Greek or Latin tag 
on the appropriate occasion was to prove a severe handicap in 
his later political and literary days. And he was to resent, resent 
bitterly, the gibes and taunts levelled at him by university men 
and such-like scholarly gentlemen. ‘Illiterate fellow’ was what 
these scholarly gentlemen were to call him. Thus Swift de- 
scribed him as ‘an illiterate figure, whose name I forget’. (To 
which Defoe retorted that ‘he had been in his time pretty well 
master of five languages, and had not lost them yet, though he 
wrote no bill at his door, nor set Latin quotations on the front 
of the Review’. ) 

But all that was in the future. As yet Defoe is still a boy at 
Newington Academy. A boy—but a boy who is rapidly growing 
into a man. The English male in the seventeenth century 
matured earlier than he does today, and Defoe was old for his 
years. Mr Morton encouraged his boys to form ‘a sort of 
democratical government’ of their own, and left them very 
much to their own devices in out-of-school hours. No hideous 
system of organised sports then existed to make life intolerable 
for the more-than-average intelligent schoolboy. The fellows 
passed their leisure hours in working in the spacious garden, 
or playing bowls, or fishing in the well-stocked fishponds. 
Sometimes out-of-the-ordinary things happened. On one oc- 
casion the boys stole away at midnight to a nearby hill, where 
they proceeded to bawl through a loud-speaking trumpet they 
had brought with them scandalous stories about the local parson 
—to the evident alarm of the parishioners. On another, more 
memorable, occasion they trooped off to Newington to hear 
the famous John Bunyan preach. But it was politics that 
interested Defoe and he and his friends would debate and hotly 
discuss the questions of the day to late into the night. Other of 
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his contemporaries, such as pious Samuel Wesley and meek 
Timothy Crusoe, concerned themselves with theology—but 
theology frankly bored Defoe: no longer could he disguise the 
fact from himself. It was politics—social and economic questions 
—alone which stirred him, excited him. There were keen 
politicians, naturally, at the Academy, all of whom suffered to 
a greater or a lesser degree from the fact that they had been 
born Dissenters. The fathers of many were ministers who had 
been ejected from their livingss at the Restoration. The remainder 
knew full well that when they left school they would suffer 
severe civil disabilities and be deprived of the ordinary duties 
and pleasures of citizenship on account of their being Dissenters. 

The times, moreover, furnished ample materials for their 
discussions. As Nonconformists they were very closely affected 
by the struggle between Charles II and the defenders of Pro- 
testantism and popular liberties. When Defoe reached the age 
of eighteen, in the year 1678, came a great crisis in English 
politics. Towards such a crisis things had been tending during 
eighteen years. The popularity, great as it was, with which the 
King had begun his administration had long been spent. Cheers, 
bells, jingling, and loyal toasts had been succeeded by profound 
disaffection. The state of the nation reminded men of the time 
when the Long Parliament met. How had this come about? No 
doubt wounded pride accounted for it in part. People contrasted 
the England of Cromwell—allied on equal terms with France, 
victorious over Holland and Spain, the mistress of the sea, the 
terror of Rome, the head of the Protestant interest—with the 
England of Charles II, sold to a foreign despotic Popish court, 
defeated on its own seas and rivers by Holland, and placed under 
the rule of fawning courtiers and swearing courtesans. But it 
was hatred and fear of reactionary Roman Catholic feudalism 
that chiefly influenced the popular mind. Nine-tenths of the 
middle class held the Catholic religion in utter detestation. The 
cruelties of Bloody Mary’s reign, the Smithfield burnings, the 
conspiracies against Elizabeth, above all the Gunpowder Plot, 
were very present in their minds, arousing deep and bitter 
feelings. The Anglican clergy trembled for their benefices; 
the landed gentry for their abbeys and great tithes. While the 
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memory of the Levellers and Diggers was still recent, hatred of 
Popery had in some degree given place to hatred of Puritanism. 
But during the eighteen years:which had elapsed since the 
Restoration, the hatred of Puritanism had abated and the hatred 
of Popery had increased. The secret clauses of the Treaty of 
Dover were accurately known to very few. But some hints had 
got abroad. A great blow was about to be aimed at the Protest- 
ant religion and the vested interests which that religion cloaked. 
Such was the general impression. The King was said to be 
leaning towards Rome. His brother and heir-presumptive, 
James, Duke of York, was known to be a bigoted Roman 
Catholic. The constitution, moreover, had recently been 
violated for the purpose of protecting Roman Catholics from 
the penal laws—no doubt at the behest of England’s ally, 
Louis XIV, himself not only a Roman Catholic but a persecutor 
of the Protestants everywhere. Such was the temper of the 
nation that the smallest spark might raise a flame. And in the 
autumn of 1678 fire was in fact set to the vast mass of com- 
bustible matter. Then in a moment the whole was in a blaze. 
Defoe was eighteen years old at this time. He was already 
politically conscious in a high degree. He had probably read 
poet Andrew Marvell’s Account of the Growth of Popery and 
Arbitrary Government. Certainly he had read—and reread—his 
Milton. He was probably acquainted with the writings of James 
Harrington, Winstanley, and the left-wing theorists of the 
English Revolution. He was aware of what was going on in 
the great world beyond the bounds of both home and school. 
He had heard talk, either from his schoolfellows or from his 
father’s tradesmen-friends at home, of how a secret conspiracy 
was being engineered by the King and Louis XIV to establish 
a Roman Catholic despotism in the kingdom with the aid of 
French arms. Rumour said that the Inquisition was to be intro- 
duced into England. And the name of His Sacred Majesty’s 
French mistress, Louise de Kéroualle, was the butt of every 
bawdy schoolboy. Defoe was aware of all this. Came the autumn 
of 1678, when it was noised abroad that a great Popish plot had 
been detected. Before long there was one name and one name 
only on every man’s, every schoolboy’s lips—Titus Oates. It 
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was ‘Titus Oates’ this, ‘Titus Oates’ that. It was ‘Titus Oates 
says’ this, that, or the other. The Pope had entrusted the govern- 
ment of England to the Jesuits. The Papists had planned to set 
fire to all the shipping in the Thames. A Protestant massacre 
had been planned. A French army was to land in Ireland. The 
leading statesmen and divines of England were to be murdered. 
The King himself was to be assassinated. There was no end to 
Titus Oates’s revelations. There was likewise no end to the 
public capacity to lap them up. So entered Rumour, painted full 
of tongues. ... The capital and the whole nation went mad 
with hatred and fear. The penal laws were sharpened anew. 
By the light of flaming’ torches houses were searched, papers 
were seized. Soon the gaols were filled with Papists. London 
was like a city in a state of siege. Defoe must have heard much 
of what was going on in the City. The trainbands under arms 
at night—the preparations being made for barricading the 
great thoroughfares—the patrols marching up and down the 
streets—the cannon being planted round Whitehall—the ap- 
prentices raiding the brothels in Moorfields. But though, like 
every other Protestant citizen at this time, he carried under his 
coat a cosh (a small flail loaded with lead) to brain the Popish 
assassins, Defoe was no extremist and he disliked intensely the 
violence of religious fanaticism with its fascist-like character- 
istics. He had no patience when he heard how juries gave vent 
to their feelings, being encouraged by the bench to indulge those 
feelings without restraint. He hated the fool multitude which 
hooted and pelted the wjtnesses who appeared on behalf of the 
accused and shouted with joy when a verdict of guilty was 
pronounced. He showed his contempt for the intelligence of 
the Papist-hunting young hooligans when he solemnly informed 
some ale-drinking rumour-mongers that six Frenchmen had 
attempted to carry off the Monument, unfinished though it 
was, and that but for their being stopped as they were going 
over the bridge, they might have carried it abroad to France. 
The fools received his satire as solemn truth. Defoe was 
already that new kind of person in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land—the liberal-minded man. Fortunately he was not alone. 
Dr Morton’s Academy included many liberal-minded young 
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men. Less theologically-minded than their fathers had been in 
the grand days of the 1640s, they were not less politically- 
‘conscious. And in the election of:1679 they were loud in their 
support of the Exclusion Bill, being convinced that the only 
effectual way of securing the liberties and religion of the nation 
was to exclude the Duke of York from the throne. These days, 
Defoe’s last at Newington Academy, were stirring times for a 
young man who had been brought up in the Puritan tradition— 
and however much he was outgrowing the biblical Puritanism 
of his childhood, his roots were dug deep in the political 
tradition of Puritanism. For everywhere were to be seen 
dissenting preachers, who had long hidden themselves in quiet 
nooks from persecution, now emerging from their retreats, and 
riding from village to village, endeavouring to rekindle the zeal 
of the scattered people of God. While in the City the old 
Roundhead warriors were again venturing forth, no longer in 
danger of receiving the insults of triumphant Royalists as they 
had done at the time of the Restoration. Amongst them were 
old James Foe’s tradesmen-friends. Aged now and with greying 
hair, they held their heads high as they walked down the streets 
of London, their nasal voices calling up strange and terrible 
recollections of the Good Old Cause—those tremendous times 
when the Saints, with the high praises of God in their mouths 
and a two-edged sword in their hands, had bound kings with 
chains and nobles with links of iron. 
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When Defoe left Newington Academy he had made up his 
mind about one thing—he would not become a Presbyterian 
clergyman. He told the estimable Mr Morton so. He told his 
father the same thing. He refused to become a Reverend. What 
his parents’ reactions were we do not know. Nor indeed do we 
know the stages by which he came to reach his decision. No 
doubt from quite early on the biblical curtain of mingled horror 
and mawkishness that was woven before him in his dissenting 
upbringing sickened him of the whole idea. No doubt the 
narrow religious views of his contemporaries, the pious Sam 
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Wesley, the meek Tim Crusoe, both of whom became pastors, 
bored him. Probably he was disturbed by the levelling talk of 
some of his republican-minded contemporaries. Probably again 
the books he read had something to do with it. There was the 
new philosophy of Francis Bacon; there were the pamphlets of 
that revolutionary intellectual John Milton. Had he dipped into 
the books of Harrington and Winstanley? Had he come across 
the latter’s Law of Freedom, in which the divorce between 
thought and action which characterised the clergy was casti- 
gated’ “This Divinity’, wrote Winstanley, ‘is always speaking 
words to deceive the simple that he may make them work for 
him and maintain him, but he never comes to action himself to 
do as he would be done by; for he is a monster who is all tongue 
and no hand. ... This is the filthy dreamer and the cloud 
without rain. And indeed the subtle clergy do know that if they 
can but charm the people by this their divining doctrine to look 
after riches, Heaven and Glory when they are dead, that they 
shall easily be the inheritors of the earth, and have the deceived 
people to be their servants.’ There can be no doubt that Defoe 
was totally unsuited for the Christian ministry and he himself 
realised as much. An active young man with an active mind, he 
wanted to lead a life of activity. He was frankly worldly and 
wanted to get on in the world. He craved success. He wanted 
riches, vast riches. He wanted to achieve; he wanted fame and 
power. He had no desire for the virtual martyrdom that 
becoming a Nonconformist parson would entail—hounded by 
the police, jeered at by the mob. He did not want a life of 
meagre fare, tedious observances, shameful clothing, and meek 
bearing and bitter and dismal restraint. The urgencies of 
adolescence were already upon him. He was still inexperienced 
and a little thwarted, but his hot young blood was boiling 
within him, exciting him to be up and doing, to meet people, to 
see the world, to travel—maybe to love. He was serious, 
passionately serious, to do something that had a definite pur- 
pose in life. Yet he wanted to be a man, not a clergyman—‘a 
man with a gold ring and gay clothes’, who drove out in a coach 
and six, and had at his side a pretty girl with curls and bright 
red lips. . 
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Defoe got his way. He did not enter the Church of God. He 
entered the City of London instead. He went into business. 
Now the times for entering upon a commercial career were 
highly propitious. There were enormous fortunes to be made 
by merchants. Like Defoe, many of the merchants were Dis- 
senters who had gone into business because, apart from religion, 
business was the only career open to them. These rich, successful 
merchants lost no time in turning themselves into gentlemen. 
They wore full-bottomed wigs, drove about the town in coaches, 
had fine wives, ate off silver plate, and were attended by foot- 
men. By means of stock-jobbing, lotteries, and speculation they 
amassed their riches rapidly—more rapidly than riches had ever 
been amassed before. In the old days it had taken forty years or 
so of patient buying and selling in market and shop to make the 
same fortune as could now be made in a couple of years. The 
modern business world had arrived. Capitalism had begun to 
operate. It was the heyday of the speculator, the bubble-blower. 
When in a few years’ time the Bank of England was founded 
and the National Debt, the complete domination of the moneyed 
interests would be established: Already London was a sur- 
prisingly modern city. There was a penny post with a number 
of deliveries a day—which was something unique in Europe. 
There were regular newspapers (appearing two or three times 
a week) to be read and discussed in the new fashionable coffee- 
houses. There was a New Exchange for the broker, who was 
becoming more vocal as year succeeded year. The first in- 
surance companies were already established. Most characteristic 
of the new age, however, was the rapid expansion of the joint- 
stock company. The Bank of England, we have said, had not 
yet arrived; but it was on the point of arriving. Daily the 
mechanism of exchange was growing more complex, and the 
goldsmiths had contrived a private banking system of their 
own. Mankind was on the march, and the citizens of London 
were in the van of progress. They were proud of their city— 
and no wonder! London was to the Londoner what Athens was 
to the Athenian of the age of Pericles, what Florence was to the 
Florentine of the fifteenth century. Of course, compared with 
the London of today the London of Defoe’s adolescence and 
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early manhood was a small, even a tiny place. In the east the 
City ended at the Tower; on the west there were fields over 
much of what is now Westminster, and Chelsea was a quiet 
country village; on the north cattle fed and sportsmen wandered 
with dogs and guns over the site of present-day Marylebone 
and Finsbury; and on the south a single bridge of irregular 
arches, overhung by piles of mean and crazy houses, and making 
all river navigation difficult, crossed the Thames. 

London! Defoe came to work there, young but well-educated, 
rather puritanical, rather dangerously open-minded and very 
open-eyed, and with something—it was the common gift of all 
imaginative youth of the English Revolution—noble in him, 
nobler than the Restoration world and seeking fine responses. 
He wanted to live well and live happily, certainly, but he 
wanted also to serve and do and make. Defoe started work in 
London as a prentice. We are not certain as to the date— 
probably it was 1679—nor what was the exact nature of his 
work. We do know that he was employed by a hosier and 
haberdasher, a certain Mr Lodwick. Now apprenticeship was 
the normal opening to a merchant’s career and one would 
expect Defoe after leaving the Academy to be apprenticed by 
his father to some tradesman. He would serve in the warehouse 
and over the counter for some years before setting up on his 
own account. Probably this is what happened to Defoe. But 
in his successful middle age Defoe, proud and vainglorious, 
indignantly denied that he had ever been apprenticed to anyone, 
or ever sold stockings over the counter. Defoe was of course a 
great story-teller in more senses than one. But what was the 
truth? Did he not serve his apprenticeship? Probably he did. 
But probably also his natural talents and the excellent education 
he had received raised him above the majority of prentices, so 
that he was treated by Mr Lodwick and his son more as a 
partner or companion than as an ordinary clerk. Honest and 
straightforward and independent, and incredibly industrious, 
Defoe was not slow to show his worth, and before long he had 
risen above such tedious tasks as weighing or measuring 
merchandise or tying up parcels. Then he would learn how to 
keep the books and make a good bargain. He would be entrusted 
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with the job of dealing directly with the leading businessmen 
of London. By which time he would be ready to set up on his 
own. Defoe progressed rapidly, very rapidly indeed. He got on 
because he was intelligent and had the will to succeed. He was 
all eager for adventure, for speculation, for experiment. During 
one vacation which he had spent in Surrey he had amused him- 
self by tracing the course, partly subterranean, of the River 
Mole. He had imagined himself a great explorer. Now his 
fertile brain turned to similar projects for the public welfare 
and for money-spinning. When he read how certain ‘projectors’ 
were starting companies for making salt water fresh, for 
making convex lights, for mining silver and lead, etc., he him- 
self had the urge to do likewise. The scientist in him, nourished 
by the Newington laboratory, was already stirring: it was 
causing him to formulate his own projects, to discover for 
himself and to invent... . 

Meanwhile there he was in London, with all its fascinations. 
He had lost his heart to London when a child and he never 
quite recovered it. He was to travel up and down the country, 
to voyage abroad, to roam the cities of Europe, to visit Paris 
and Madrid and wander widely through Italy and Portugal 
and Holland, but he always rejoiced to return to London, to 
the sooty, splendid city life! He did not realise when he came 
up to London on his own how the change of atmosphere from 
Newington Academy, with its grinding study, its strenuous 
self-discipline, would warp and distribute his energies. Newing- 
ton offered no temptations worth counting, no interests to con- 
flict with work, no vices. But directly he came into the London 
atmosphere, tasting freedom, tasting irresponsibility, his disci- 
pline fell from him like a garment. London took hold of him— 
and it was a very different London from the city of his childhood, 
from the little Cripplegate shop and his father’s dissenter 
friends, with their drab clothes, nasal voices, and biblical out- 
look on life. It was the raffish, rakish post-Restoration London 
in which he now moved. Mr Lodwick was a Dissenter like old 
Foe, but he had not the strict outlook on life that old Foe had. 
Business came first with him, and religion after. And he allowed 
a great deal of liberty to young Daniel Defoe. In his free time 
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Defoe satisfied his desire for adventure and intercourse. He set 
out to explore London. He discovered the great booksellers 
near St Paul’s Churchyard, and pored over the erotic verses of 
Rochester and Suckling. He pushed his way into the low ale- 
houses about which the whores congregated, as well as into the 
coffee-rooms that reeked with tobacco, where one laid down 
one’s penny at the bar, and mingled with earls in stars and 
garters, clergymen in cassocks and bands, argumentative 
lawyers, sheepish lads from the universities, translators and 
index-makers in rugged coats of frieze. One evening he strayed 
into a church and listened for the first time to great music— 
perhaps it was an anthem by Purcell that he heard. 

He explored further, he explored the West End. It was a 
spacious region of towering mansions and ample gardens and 
splendid pavilions, of squares and slender-spired churches, of 
old trees and Tudor palaces and smart new shops. The aristo- 
cracy, leisured, elegant, and essentially insolent for all their 
“polite taste’, dwelt there; they were as remote to Defoe as 
Chinamen or Red Indians were. They were as different from 
the dissenting tradesmen who hitherto had been his only 
friends as the butterfly is from the industrious bee. He came 
across them, the aristocratic gentlemen and their ladies, in 
great numbers when he ranged westward along the Strand. He 
saw them driving in their coaches past Southampton House or 
Montague House out to the pastures and cornfields, or flutter- 
ing up and down under the shady trees of St James’s Park. In 
particular they clusteredabout Whitehall Palace, where Charles 
II had his court, and which accordingly was the focus of political 
intrigue and fashionable gaiety. Defoe would pass a morning 
watching the constant press of suitors to the gates of the palace 
—the briefless lawyer about to be made a judge, the libertine 
baronet to receive a peerage. So it went on, the coming and 
going of courtiers, hour after hour. The gates of the palace 
always stood wide open; the King kept open house every day, 
and all day long. Every morning the gentlemen came to stand 
round their master, to chat with him while his wig was combed 
and his cravat tied, and to accompany him in his early walk 
through the Park. (Perhaps Defoe saw the King in St James’s 
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Park, striding among the trees, playing with his spaniels, and 
flinging corn to his ducks.) And when he returned there were 
others eager to see him dine, sup, dance, play at hazard, and to 
hear him tell tales about his flight from Worcester, or about the 
misery he had endured at the hands of canting, meddling 
preachers who had imprisoned him in Scotland. There is no 
getting away from it, Defoe was fascinated by these aristo- 
cratical young gentlemen, who reminded him so much of gaudy 
butterflies. Their heads and shoulders were covered with ample 
black or flaxen wigs, made in Paris, as was also the rest of their 
fine ornaments—the embroidered coats, fringed gloves, and 
tassels to uphold their pantaloons. Everything about them was 
French—their manners... their morals. When they walked 
in the Park they carried long canes; in the fashionable coffee- 
houses they took richly scented snuff. Defoe scrutinised them 
critically. He observed the way they strutted up and down the 
tree-shaded paths, ogling and calling out to the pretty girls 
who passed. (Defoe observed too the pretty girls—observed 
their painted faces, their hair arranged in masses of ringlets, 
and the bright-coloured hooded cloaks they wore—observed, 
and found them good.) It soon became clear to him that these 
young gentlemen went to the Park for the express purpose of 
meeting young women. If, greatly daring, and in opposition to 
all his puritanical upbringing, Defoe ventured into one of the 
newly opened playhouses he would find the same thing—the 
randy rakes crowding the theatre for the same single purpose, 
to pick up girls. The pursuit of women was the supreme object 
of the Restoration man’s existence. To that end he spent hours 
of a morning before his looking-glass, tying his cravat, putting 
straight his wig, decking himself in his finery. He dressed for 
sex, he disported himself for sex, it drenched his art, his drama, 
his dreams. By it the lives of a whole generation were obsessed. 
Without its hopes and excitement Restoration man would 
have died of inanition. 

The world that young Mr Defoe discovered in his explora- 
tions of London was indeed a very different place from the world 
of his childhood, the world of biblical Puritanism. No oath was 
ever uttered inside his father’s shop, where lankhaired men 
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discussed election and reprobation through their noses. And at 
Newington Academy, for all its modernity, its shorthand and 
languages and science laboratory, its political discussions and 
theological disputations, there was one thing they could not 
talk about, and which indeed they never tried to talk about, 
and that was the immense urgency of sex. Defoe, for all the 
stirrings of adolescence, would not have dared even to think 
about the subject of girls in the bold and daring way he now 
heard them discussed in the coffee-houses and alehouses of 
Restoration London. Extraordinarily life unveiled. Now that 
Defoe for the first time mingled with his fellows he realised 
that all he had been taught was in conflict with the common 
conduct of men. His contemporaries, even the young trades- 
men and apprentices and artisans who came of Nonconformist 
stock, no longer grew excited over the Puritan slogans and 
biblical battle-cries as their fathers had done the previous 
generation. They laughed uproariously at the old-fashioned type 
of Presbyterian who talked through his nose and quoted the 
scriptures instead of swearing an honest oath. They laughed as 
much as the hard-drinking fox-hunting squire or the snuff 
taking girl-hunting rake did. They imitated the fashionable man 
of the town and took to wearing fine clothes. Defoe did so 
himself. He was a good Puritan that fell among rakes. He saved 
his pennies to buy a smart hat, shirt, waistcoat, and neckcloth. 
Like his friends he went to the horse-races. He is even said to 
have fought a duel in an ‘affair of honour’. These were things 
his father would never fave dreamt of doing. They were signs 
of the changing times. To be considered a man in Restoration 
London you had to be brutal and lusty and blasphemous. If you 
studied politics you were a dreamer: if you lived chastely and 
modestly you were a fool; if you were pious you were a hypo- 
crite; if you believed in God you were an imbecile. To be con- 
sidered a man! Defoe was approaching manhood and his male 
pride was touched to the quick. In the promiscuous school of 
Restoration London he was initiated into the truth of nature. 
From the Merry Monarch’s loyal subjects he learned that the 
only object in life was to live, that its whole meaning was the 
satisfaction of instinct and appetite. He realised that the one 
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virtue which men honoured in practice, whatever they might 
profess, was the animal virtue of Sex—strength and lust. All 
else was sham and illusion. 

Always he was coming on the strangest new aspects of 
London. Some time during these early years as a tradesman it 
would seem that he got to know some young vagabonds. Later 
on in his novel Colonel Jack he described very vividly the glass- 
bottle factory where the young thieves slept at night among the 
warm ashes, the streets and fair-grounds where they learned to 
pilfer, in particular the long room at the Customs House where 
brisk business in picking pockets was carried on. He observed 
the articles they stole—the merchant gentleman’s pocket-book 
containing bills and notes, the Jew’s packet of loose diamonds, 
the purses, the watches, money-bags, etc. He describes the 
chase as the young thieves made their getaway. ‘“‘Run, Jack,” 
says he, ‘‘for our lives’’ ; and away he scours, and I after him, 
never resting, or scarce looking about me, till we got quite up 
into Fenchurch Street, through Lime Street, into Leadenhall 
Street, down to St Mary Axe, to London Wall, then through 
Bishopsgate, and down Old Bedlam into Moorfields. By this 
time we were neither of us able to run very fast, nor need we 
have gone so far, for I never found that anybody pursued us. 
When we got into Moorfields, and began to take breath, I 
asked him, what it was frighted him so? “‘Fright me, you fool,” 
says he, “‘I have got a devilish great bag of money.” “‘A 
bag!’’ said I. “Aye, aye,” said he, “‘let us get out into the 
fields where nobody can see us, and I’ll show it you.”’ So away 
he had me through Long Alley, and cross Hog Lane, and 
Holloway Lane, into the middle of the great field, which, since 
that, has been called the Farthing Pie House Field. There we 
would have sat down, but it was all full of water; so we went 
on, crossed the road at Aniseed Cleer, and went into the field 
where now the great hospital stands; and finding a by-place, 
we sat down, and he pulls out the bag.’ And in the same book 
he tells how on another occasion some young rogues ventured 
to rob a coach between the Park gate and Knightsbridge. 
“There was in it only a gentleman and a punk; a whore that 
had been picked up, it seems, at the Spring Garden, a little 
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farther. They took the gentleman’s money, and his watch, and 
his silver-hilted sword; but when they came to the slut, she 
damned them and cursed them for robbing the gentleman of 
his money, and leaving him none for her; as for herself, she had 
not one sixpenny-piece about her, though she was indeed well 
enough dressed too.’ On that occasion they rambled across the 
fields to Chelsea and beyond it to Mortlake, where they got a 
boat back to London. 
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ERY swiftly Defoe, with Mr Lodwick at his back, grew 

to be something more than an apprentice, and emerged as 
a merchant on his own account. The young man was working 
hard—for all the restless urgency of his young blood. His brisk, 
self-confident figure was a familiar sight in the City streets; 
men saw in this quick-witted, imaginative, self-assertive young 
man the successful merchant-adventurer to be. He’ll become 
Lord Mayor of London before he’s finished, people remarked 
as he strode on his way to this or that great merchant’s palace. 
Everywhere he was politely received. He entered by the main 
gateway, decorated with richly carved pillars and canopies; in 
a superb reception room, wainscoted with cedar and adorned 
with battles of gods and giants in fresco, he discussed shipping 
and travel, import duties and cargoes of hose and stuffs, and 
tobacco, snuff, wine, beer, and spirits. It was some time in 1683 
or 1684 that Defoe became a merchant on his own account. 
But though he had a house and a warehouse in Freeman’s 
Court, Cornhill, in front of the entrance to Change Alley, there 
is no evidence that he ever set up a shop of his own. Defoe, it 
seems, was a hose-factor; he acted as an agent, or middleman, 
between English manufacturers and foreign merchants. Now 
the hosier’s trade was not confined to stockings: it covered 
what would now be called ‘haberdashery’. Defoe ran a haber- 
dashery business for several years with two other merchants, 
the Stancliffe brothers, and it is clear they traded in many 
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things besides stockings—night-caps, socks, gloves, and the 
like. Defoe also dealt extensively in other commodities such as 
beer, port, tobacco, spirits, and snuff. He exported materials 
and imported wines. These widespread activities necessarily 
caused him to travel far and wide. 

In these early years not merely was he riding on horseback 
all over England, he was travelling to the Continent as well. 
Between 1680 and 1683 he visited the principal seaports of 
Europe and gained thereby an extensive knowledge of social 
and economic conditions of foreign lands. Clearly Defoe en- 
joyed voyaging abroad, and was greatly stimulated as well as 
permanently influenced by all he saw and experienced. But the 
known facts of this not unimportant period of his life are few— 
that he sailed in a yacht to Caen in Normandy; that he visited 
the chateaux of the French nobility near Paris; and that he 
spent some time in Spain. That is all we know for certain— 
that and the fact that he never went abroad again. But scattered 
up and down his writings we come across criticism of foreigners 
and things foreign. He admires the thrift of the Dutch. The 
Portuguese he finds a proud but effeminate people. Spaniards 
are full of boastful pride, vindictive, and given to an excess of 
religious fervour which manifests itself in the beastliness of the 
Inquisition. He comments unfavourably upon the cessation of 
work that follows the ringing of the Angelus bell—what a waste 
of time, trade, and money! He gives accounts of executions and 
Inquisition tortures—by burning in Portugal, by drowning in 
Holland, by hanging insSpain, by beheading in Germany. He 
admires the Castilian women, as he also does the exquisite 
ladies who drive in open carriages in the Tuileries Gardens— 
creatures England could not compete with! Nevertheless he 
was glad to be back in England, and, as we have said, he never 
went abroad again. But he was to travel up and down the 
English countryside time and time again, riding on horseback 
from one little market town to another, making contacts with 
tradesmen and manufacturers wherever he went. The nature of 
his profession as a hose-factor, a middleman, caused him to make 
these journeys. But truth to tell he would have gone on his 
wanderings in any case. His restless temperament craved ad- 
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venture, excitement. After the business deal had been struck, 
how enjoyable it was to look in at the races or the cockpit, to 
get into conversation with interesting strangers in wayside inns, 
better still, to pick up a pretty girl at a fair! His deep-set, 
inquisitive grey eyes were ever roving in search of the pretty 
girls. 

oc se s+ S 


But Defoe was not yet the man of reckless adventure and 
roguish cynicism he was to become in his thirties and forties. 
As a young man he was probably of a shy disposition, timid in 
the presence of women for all his braggadocio. Yet he wanted 
desperately to love and to be loved. He was determined to 
overcome his shyness, to become full of courage, to cause his 
Puritan inhibitions to vanish. And he set about with a will to 
transform his character; to change his timidity into boldness, 
his shyness into swagger. We picture him, in his dimly-lit 
Cornhill bedroom, standing before a tiny looking-glass, ob- 
serving his likeness. The effect he finds, if not exactly pleasing, 
certainly striking. The features are regular, very determined 
in their outlines. The grey eyes, the sharp chin, the hooked 
nose, he considers not at all bad. The swarthy complexion is 
satisfyingly masculine. The mouth expresses firmness and 
resolution of character. But situated near that mouth is a mole, 
a large mole. That is not so good. Defoe becomes very conscious 
of that mole—especially when talking with a pretty girl. Yet 
in spite of the mole Defoe is vain, inordinately vain. His body 
is virile; and whatever natural advantage he lacks he will make 
up for by his resolved will to succeed. So we picture him— 
taking a final look in the looking-glass, thrusting his arms into 
his fine loose-flowing coat, adjusting his cravat, ramming on 
his hat at a jaunty angle, and clambering down the narrow 
wooden stairs out into the noisy, dirty London street. 

Outwardly at least Defoe succeeded in transforming his 
nature. He, the young man of Puritan upbringing, shy and 
blushing in the presence of women, did contrive to give the 
appearance of being a vain, very determined, very clever young 
rake. He convinced first himself, then others, that none of his 
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contemporaries felt things so passionately as he did, none 
thought so clearly, not one of them was so scientifically com- 
pounded. He prided himself on his superiority to other men. 
Even his ancestry was nothing to be ashamed of—was not his 
mother’s family descended from Sir Walter Raleigh? His child- 
hood feeling of social inferiority—consequent upon his dis- 
senter birth and upbringing—became sublimated into resplend- 
ent arrogance. Like Crusoe on his island, he was determined to 
stand alone—free! And so it came about that before young 
Daniel Defoe, Merchant, had been set up very long in London 
he was going about his business—and his pleasures—swanking 
like the rest of them, and impressing the crowd. He—the 
Cripplegate butcher’s son—the child of Dissent! He attracted 
the attention of the politicians in the coffee-rooms by his quick 
wits, his sharp brain, the play of his intelligence. He plotted and 
schemed with merchants and tradesmen and won the admiration 
of these capitalists by his ruthlessness in attaining his ends. He 
amused women and impressed them with his superiority to 
other men. Even as he intended he would. The secret of his 
success lay very largely in the fact that he was quick in getting 
off the mark. He seized his opportunities. When the fops 
quoted verses of burlesque Butler, or sceptical Rochester, Defoe 
would butt into the talk with verses of his own composition— 
verses which for sheer licentiousness out-Rochestered even 
Rochester. When the wits fell into debating the latest scientific 
project, he contrived to drag the talk round so that he could 
propound his own projects—more daring, more speculative, 
more Utopian than any that had so far been dreamt of. 
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Defoe wanted to love and to be loved... but was it for 
love that, at the age of twenty-three, he got himself married to 
Miss Mary Tuffley? Or was it for money? The young lady was 
twenty years old and probably no great beauty. She was prim, 
religious, puritanical, alarmingly efficient, completely domesti- 
cated. A very conventional young woman indeed for the 
restless Daniel Defoe to have picked upon! But she had money; 
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and before her marriage her father, a well-to-do dissenting 
merchant, settled £3,700 upon her. They were married on 
January Ist, 1684, when (we are told) there was snow on the 
ground, the ponds were frozen over, and people were skating, 
and a fair was held on the iced surface of the Thames. Most of 
Defoe’s biographers have taken it for granted that he married 
for money and not for love. But is it not possible that the 
susceptible young merchant, compact of Puritan inhibitions and 
rakish instincts, married Mary for the sake of a kiss? In her he 
may have thought he had discovered woman desired. Alas, the 
marriage did not prove to be a happy one. If Defoe’s imagina- 
tion had ever endowed Mary with the infinite possibilities of 
the glorious girls with red lips and masses of curls who paraded 
in the Park, he was to be bitterly disappointed. Whatever real 
passion Defoe had for her waned rapidly after they were married. 
No doubt she thwarted him; failed in that life of intimate 
emotions that is the kernel of love. It only remained for him 
to discover that they were completely unsuited to each other. 
All their conceptions of life were different. They were married 
nearly fifty years and produced eight children, but a great part 
of their married life they lived under different roofs. Even when 
together they were frequently not on speaking terms. We should 
not be too hard on Defoe; and certainly we should not blame 
Mary. It was a bungle of a marriage—that was all there was 
to it. Defoe from the start was restless, drivingly energetic, 
sensuous, intellectual. Mary, conventional Mary, was probably 
shocked at anything he did and at everything he said. How, 
poor little woman, could she understand his fermenting ideas 
about the establishment of banks and benefit societies, the 
construction of highways, the higher education of women! His 
bold financial speculations and rebellious political activities 
appalled her, gave her the faint chill of approaching tragedy. 
He was a young beast to have married, a young beast. So she 
must have thought time and time again as she saw him riding 
away from home on horseback, bound for she knew not where 
market-place or counting-house, fairground, or exchange. Was 
he off to fix a deal with a wine-merchant in Bristol? To discuss 
the price of bales of wool in Leeds? To arrange the shipment of 
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a cargo of tobacco at Liverpool? Or to tumble a pretty girl in a 
wayside inn on the Great North Road to Edinburgh? How was 
she to know? Pity poor Mary Defoe! She had married a man 
alive. She had married a genius. 

Now there is no denying the fact—geniuses do not make the 
best of husbands. They are wilful and restless and generally 
oversexed. They are creatures of moods and caprices, of con- 
flicts and contradictions. At least Defoe was such a genius. He 
was a man divided against himself. His psychological make-up 
was compounded of two parts, sexual puritanism and sexual 
obsession. And throughout his life these two parts battled 
within him for mastery. Now the mixture of sexual puritanism 
and sexual obsession characterises the psychology of many 
Englishmen; but in Defoe the two parts were present to an 
extraordinary degree, and the underlying conflict was waged 
with corresponding fury. Defoe never succeeded in exorcising 
the Puritan daemon from his system. He talked big, he boasted, 
he dressed finely, he swaggered, he went to the races, he went 
with girls. For all that he never got that cramping, carping, 
limiting puritanical streak out of his being. It was there always, 
lurking in the background, ready at any moment to pounce 
upon his gay gadabout self. It haunted him like the devil of old 
had haunted his nights when a child. . . . Defoe we know had 
love affairs (though in his old age he did his best to cover up 
their traces), but though these renewed his self-assurance, they 
failed to resolve the underlying conflict. Defoe essentially was 
a man of transitory lust$ rather than one capable of sustained 
love. The full, free, romantic love for which his innermost 
nature craved eluded him to the end. Or so it would seem. The 
conflict was never resolved. That was Defoe’s misfortune. But 
what was his loss was the world’s gain. For conflict, psycho- 
logical conflict, is the great begetter of artistic creativeness. 
When the conflict becomes too violent an explosion happens— 
the artist goes mad (e.g. Smart, Nietzsche, Van Gogh). When 
the contradictions become resolved and the conflict ceases, a 
drying-up of the artist’s creative powers usually ensues ( Words- 
worth, Zola, etc.). Neither of these possibilities occurred in the 
case of Defoe. He did not go mad; and his sexual complexes 
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were never resolved. The result was that Defoe enriched the 
world with masterpieces of social realism—Robinson Crusoe, 
Moll Flanders (that tremendous sex-obsessed psychological 
study ), Colonel Jack, and the rest. 
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Defoe’s married existence became quite soon like a narrow, 
deep grove in the broad expanse of interests in which he was 
living. He travelled all over England. He met all kinds of 
people. He discussed politics endlessly in the inns where he 
broke his journeys from place to place. He developed social 
relationships that Mary did not share. He joined the Whig 
clubs. He started to write, chiefly on political subjects. He met 
influential politicians, argued with them, was not afraid to 
disagree with them. And all the time the seeds of new ideas 
poured in upon him and grew in him. The early and middle 
years of his third decade were the years of greatest mental 
growth. They were restless years, years of fundamental 
political import. Defoe, we said, had something fine in him, 
finer than the Restoration world and seeking fine responses. 
Vanity Fair, for all its meretricious glitter, was not finally to 
claim him. He had the hard Puritan core that insistently, 
incessantly kept saying to him: ‘You do not want simply to 
live or simply to live happily or well—you want to serve and 
do and make, with some nobility.’ Politics now claimed Defoe. 
It claimed many other men of his generation, but it is fair to 
say that no one remained more true to the principles of the 
English Revolution and to the cause of civil and religious free- 
dom than he did. And no other man saw more clearly what was 
for the good of the country or pursued it more steadily. Defoe 
fought long and fought hard in the cause of liberty. In the 
summer of 1685 politics involved him in rebellion. They very 
nearly involved him in execution. 

It was the month of June. Defoe was travelling in the West 
Country. He was glad to be out of London: at that time London 
was no place for Dissenters with pronounced Whiggish views, 
such as Defoe had already shown himself to possess. Charles II 
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had died the previous February; James II, an avowed Roman 
Catholic, was King. The Whigs, the Dissenters in particular, 
had long been fearful of a Papist succeeding to the throne of 
England. James, Duke of York, they had sought to have 
excluded: not simply on account of his religion, but also on 
account of the sternness and harshness of his nature. But they 
had failed. James was King, and already this turbid, haughty, 
unimpressible, and vindictive monarch had turned his wrath 
against the Puritans. The Puritan sects he hated with a mani- 
fold hatred, theological and political, hereditary and personal. 
He regarded them (in Macaulay’s words) as the foes of 
Heaven, as the foes of all legitimate authority in Church and 
State, as his great-grandmother’s foes and his grandfather’s, 
his father’s and his mother’s, his brother’s and his own. As 
Viceroy of Scotland he had imposed the most rigorous religious 
test that has ever been known in the two kingdoms, and had 
amused himself with hearing Covenanters shriek and seeing 
them writhe while their knees were beaten flat in their boots. 
Now, in the short time during which he had been King, he had 
provided new penal laws against the refractory Presbyterians, 
enacting that all preachers and congregations of conventicles— 
‘the nurseries and rendezvouses of rebellion’—should be 
punished with death and confiscation of property. Such was the 
temper of the times: fiery persecution raging hot in Scotland, 
and the cold war against Puritans in London daily becoming . . . 
less cold. Defoe was no coward, but he did not relish the idea 
of being beaten up by a gang of young Papist hooligans. It was 
fortunate his business carried him away from London at this 
particular moment... . 

He was riding through the leafy Dorset countryside, travel- 
ling from one bustling market-town to another, when he heard 
strange, excited talk, all rumours at first, yet which soon 
turned into substantial news—tremendous news. The Duke of 
Monmouth had landed at Lyme and had raised the flag of 
Protestant rebellion! Now Monmouth was a man after Defoe’s 
own heart; though a libertine he had won the regard of Puritans 
by his championship of the rights and liberties of Englishmen. 
Defoe had got to know him at Newmarket and Aylesbury 
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races, where he had often seen the Duke riding and winning, 
and mingling easily with the crowd afterwards in the paddock. 
On hearing the great news, therefore, Defoe’s heart bounded. 
All his good radical Puritan blood that had grown sluggish in 
Restoration London leaped through his body. He did not 
hesitate, he did not wait. He jumped on his horse and galloped 
away to join Monmouth’s insurgent army. The people’s enthusi- 
asm was everywhere great. Every little town he passed through 
was in an uproar, with men running to and fro and shouting ‘A 
Monmouth! a Monmouth! the Protestant religion!’ In the 
market-places they were busy setting up the ensign of the 
adventurers, a blue flag. From the village crosses Monmouth’s 
stirring manifesto was being proclaimed. The yeomen, the 
traders of the towns, the peasants, and the artisans were still 
Roundheads at heart. They had even inherited the honourable 
principles of the Levellers. Dissenters many of them, they had 
been goaded by petty persecution into a mood eager for 
desperate enterprise. The great mass of the population abhorred 
Popery and adored Monmouth. The Tories, gentry and clergy, 
it is true, stood aloof; but the common people came to his 
standard in crowds. All the clerks he could employ were too 
few to take down the names of the recruits. Within twenty-four 
hours of his being on English ground he was at the head of 
fifteen hundred men. These included some few dozen horsemen 
of not very martial appearance. Very likely Defoe was of their 
number. 

Certainly Defoe rode with the rebels. Certainly he fought to 
realise the Levellers’ dream. But what part he played in the 
rebellion we do not know. Probably it was not a very prominent 
part, or he would have boasted afterwards of his achievements 
in battle. (Defoe was never renowned for his modesty.) In 
justice to Defoe, however, it should be observed that even if 
he had been the boldest of men, he could scarcely have performed 
in such a manner as to gain credit. A horse soldier required a 
longer training than a foot soldier, and a war horse required a 
longer training than his rider. Something might have been 
done by a raw infantry which had enthusiasm and animal 
courage; but nothing could have been more helpless than a 
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raw cavalry, consisting of yeomen and tradesmen mounted on 
cart-horses and post-horses. The wonder was not that these 
men did not stand fire with resolution, nor use their weapons 
with vigour, but that they were able to keep their seats. Defoe 
rode with the rebels; that is all we know. He rode down the 
narrow Devon lanes, overhung by thick hedges and lined with 
musketeers. Perhaps he was present at Axminster, when Mon- 
mouth’s resolute musketeers, aided by four field-pieces, put 
the royal army to rout. Perhaps he accompanied Monmouth 
into Taunton, where every door and window was adorned with 
wreaths of flowers, and no man appeared in the streets without 
wearing in his hat a green bough, the badge of the popular 
cause. Perhaps he was one of those who stood cheering in the 
market-place when Monmouth was proclaimed King. Perhaps 
—but we do not know. Was Defoe encamped in the Castle 
field at Bridgwater, one of an army of six thousand men? Did 
he ride round the country, searching everywhere for scythes 
and arms for that army? Or did he follow Monmouth as he 
marched through the driving midsummer rain, toiling day after 
day through deep mud, in the abortive attempt to seize Bristol; 
only to return, footsore and dispirited, to Bridgwater once 
more? We do not know. 

Then was fought the famous battle of Sedgemoor. Almost 
certainly Defoe was somewhere on that battlefield, though 
what part he took in the engagement we have no means of 
telling. Probably he himself was hardly aware what was going 
on beyond his immediate environs. For though it was mid- 
summer and the moon was at the full, the marsh fog lay so 
thick on Sedgemoor that no object could be discerned there at 
the distance of fifty paces. The streets of Bridgwater were 
crowded that night as, when the clock struck eleven, Monmouth 
with his bodyguard rode out of the Castle. His look was sad 
and full of evil augury—even the children who pressed to see 
him pass observed, and long remembered, that. General Grey 
led the horsemen by the lane still called War Lane into the 
vast emptiness of the fog. No man sang, no drum was beaten, 
and no shot fired. They took two hours to cover the six miles, 
so dark was the night, so thick the fog. At one o’clock they found 
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themselves upon the open moor, knowing that somewhere 
ahead lay the enemy, though exactly where it would have been 
impossible to say. The horse and foot, in a narrow column, 
crossed the great drain of the Black Ditch. They expected it 
and found the causeway, all in good order. They found the 
Langmoor Rhine too, which they expected; but the guide in 
the fog missed his way. Followed delay and some tumult. And 
in the confusion a pistol went off. That pistol shot in the 
immense silence, the emptiness, and the fog was enough. It 
was heard by a patrol of Horse Guards on the watch, who gave 
the alarm. Nevertheless the rebels were ready—they had but 
to march on to find the enemy in the confusion of that sudden 
alarm in the fog. Monmouth ordered Grey to advance with the 
cavalry, while he followed with the foot. Grey rode forward. 
Suddenly, blindly in the fog, he came upon an obstacle of which 
he knew nothing—another great drain, the Bussex Rhine. And 
on the other side of this stood King James’s army. Came the 
challenge, ‘For whom are you?’ ‘For the King,’ replied a 
voice from the rebel ranks. ‘For which King?’ The answer was 
a shout of ‘King Monmouth!’ followed by the good old 
Parliamentary war-cry from Cromwell’s day: ‘God with us!’ 
Then the royal troops fired such a volley of musketry as sent 
the Duke’s horse flying in all directions. For the men had 
never before handled arms on horseback and their horses were 
unused not only to stand fire but to obey the rein. Came Mon- 
mouth and his infantry, muskets and pikes in hand. They too 
were ignorant of the Rhine which lay before them. But the men 
were Somerset peasants and miners and they were not easily 
to be turned back. For nearly an hour the roar of the musketry 
was incessant. Then the Life Guards and the Blues came up 
and scattered in an instant those of Grey’s horse who were 
attempting to rally. The latter in their flight spread panic 
among their comrades who drove the ammunition wagons. 
And so the battle was decided. Day was dawning. Monmouth 
mounted and rode from the field. Yet even his foot soldiers still 
continued to fight on. The Life Guards attacked them on the 
right, the Blues on the left. But the Somerset peasants with 
their scythes and the butt ends of their muskets faced the 
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Royal Horse like old soldiers. When at last they broke—for 
want of ammunition—more than a thousand of them lay dead 
on the moor. So ended the lost battle of English liberty. 

Defoe escaped. He was fortunate to do so, for all through the 
day of July 6th the conquerors continued to chase the fugitives. 
Early that morning the routed army poured into the streets of 
Bridgwater, and the uproar, the blood, the gashes, the ghastly 
figures which sank down and never rose again, spread horror 
and dismay through the town. Long were the neighbouring 
villagers to remember the clatter of horsehoofs and storm of 
curses with which the whirlwind of cavalry swept by. Defoe 
was fortunate, perhaps, in not being well-known in the district 
—and also in not having distinguished himself overmuch in the 
battle. Again he was lucky in having a relative living near by, 
the schoolmaster in Martock, with whom he could seek refuge 
till the hue and cry after the fugitives was over. But as he rode 
away from the field of battle he must have seen with dismay 
and alarm the prisoners being crowded into the parish churches; 
the labourers being impressed to bury the slain; the tithing 
men setting up gibbets and providing chains. He must have 
heard the church bells ringing joyously, the soldiers singing 
and rioting on the moor amidst the corpses. Perhaps, like his 
fallen leader, he disguised himself in shepherd’s dress; perhaps 
he concealed himself in the cornfields or the copsewood. But 
whereas Monmouth was caught and executed, he escaped. 
Defoe was not to experience the cruelty of Colonel Kirke. He 
did not have to face the ferocious glare in Jeffreys’ eye. But 
three of his old schoolmates from Newington Academy were 
victims of the slaughter. And his friend, the young Whig poet 
Tutchin, was condemned to be imprisoned for seven years and 
flogged though every market town in Dorset every year. Not 
since the days of Bloody Mary had England known such bloody 
tyranny as she suffered under the Stuart James II. Not since 
the time of Laud had the condition of the Puritans been so 
deplorable as it now became. Indeed Defoe must have accounted 
himself a lucky man to be able to return to London. 
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Back in London Defoe resumed his self-appointed task of 
making his fortune. And for the next few years at any rate it 
seems that he prospered. He rented a country house close to 
London at Tooting, then a small village in Surrey. And there 
his family lived, for several summers, it seems, while Defoe 
maintained his business premises in Change Alley, probably 
journeying there every day or every other day on horseback. 
Domesticity bored him: he was glad to escape from housewifely 
Mary and the squalling babies who soon started to arrive. He 
delighted to meet travellers from foreign lands, traders, agents, 
merchants, customers; who, as they strolled in the dark mazes 
of the City streets and courtyards, or down the dilapidated 
steps that led to the river, talked of spices and wines and 
fabrics. With the eager-eyed Italians and Portuguese he laughed 
and talked of their amorous adventures—and doubtless his 
own. In the smoky taverns, seated at broken-down tables before 
jugs of beer, his excitement mounted as he discussed with stock- 
jobbers and bubble-blowers tremendous schemes of commercial 
and financial speculation. And all the time he read widely, 
haunting the booksellers’ in Paternoster Row. And all the time 
he was becoming more and more involved in politics, attending 
Whig discussion groups, arguing in the clubs and coffee-houses ; 
now writing an article (unsigned and unpublished) denouncing 
the Declaration of Indulgence, now buying a small house (at 
Tooting ) for scattered Dissenters to use as a meeting-place. 

Defoe was by nature a politically-minded animal. But what 
Dissenter could fail to be politically-minded in James II’s 
tyrannical reign? For no sooner was the slaughter in the West 
following Sedgemoor over than the slaughter in London began. 
The Government was particularly anxious to find victims 
among the great Whig merchants of the City. In the last reign 
they had constituted a formidable part of the strength of the 
opposition. They were wealthy; and the rich trader, the 
Government reasoned, might be both hanged and plundered. 
But the commercial grandees, hostile to Popery and arbitrary 
power though they were, had been too cautious—or too timid 
—to incur the guilt of high treason. It was the small tradesmen, 
the petty bourgeoisie, who were hanged and burned alive. 
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It was they who suffered the worst persecution. Through many 
years the autumn of 1685 was remembered by the Noncon- 
formists as a time of misery and terror. They were cited before 
the ecclesiastical courts, and could hold their prayer meetings 
only in secrecy—frequently at dead of night. Yet even so it was 
impossible to elude the vigilance of informers, and in the 
suburbs of London especially the law was enforced with the 
utmost rigour. The houses of Nonconformists were searched, 
fierce fines were imposed, and dissenting ministers hardly 
dared to walk the streets for fear of outrages, which far from 
being repressed were actually encouraged by the authorities. 
In consequence more and more persons deserted the conventicles 
and attended the parish churches. The Tories boasted that not 
one Dissenter dared to move tongue or pen in defence of his 
religious opinions. ‘In general,’ writes Macaulay, ‘the Puritan 
spirit seemed to be more effectually cowed at this conjuncture 
than at any moment before or since.’ But Defoe, though cautious, 
was not cowed. He stood for civic and religious freedom, and as 
he heard of Roman Catholics being promoted to key positions 
everywhere, of Roman Catholics officering the army, of one 
Roman Catholic being put in command of the fleet, of another 
becoming Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, of yet another becoming 
Master of the Ordnance, all the good Puritan blood boiled 
within him. Nevertheless it was no small act of courage on 
Defoe’s part that made him organise the Dissenters’ meeting- 
place in Surrey; just as it was to the credit of his intelligence 
that he opposed James’s Declaration of Indulgence, seeing 
only too clearly that once the Penal Laws and Test Acts were 
abolished, it would be the Roman Catholic nonconformists, not 
the Protestants, who would benefit—who would occupy the 
highest places in government. ‘I told the Dissenters’, Defoe 
afterwards stated, ‘I had rather the Church of England should 
pull our clothes off by fines and forfeitures, than the Papists 
should fall both upon the Church and the Dissenters, and pull 
our skins off by fire and faggot.’ 

Defoe’s business affairs meanwhile prospered and early in 
1688 his prosperity was sealed when he was admitted a livery- 
man of the City of London. Thereafter, as a ‘free citizen’, he 
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became a highly respected City merchant. But not simply a 
merchant. He was—and he remained—a merchant with political 
interests. And during the tumultuous months that followed we 
should picture him, not merely as the successful merchant con- 
sorting with the nobles in their hereditary mansions between 
the Strand and the river, nor merely as attending sumptuous 
City banquets, drinking deep and shouting loud with the 
merchant princes in stately apartments whose walls are finely 
sculptured with fruit, foliage, and armorial bearings, and hung 
with embroidered satin. We should picture him also as the 
independent English citizen, one of a crowd of Protestant 
thousands, who stands cheering news of the acquittal of the 
seven bishops, who groans at the report that King James has 
unexpectedly become the father of a son, and who raises the 
battle-cry against an endless Roman Catholic dynasty. We 
should picture him, dashing now here, now there, in the midst 
of all this agitation and a part of it, a prey to alternating moods 
of depression and exaltation (so Dottin describes him), 
intriguing, haranguing, preaching, running with news, spreading 
his hatred of the tyrant King, and announcing that the Messiah 
was near at hand. Such, as we see him, was the man Daniel 
Defoe, the hosier of Cornhill, already well-known in the year 
1688 among Dissenters as an intellectually-minded Protestant 
revolutionary. Well-known—and ready and eager to play his 
part in the tremendous events that happened later that same 
year. 

When in the winter of 1688 William of Orange landed on 
the Devonshire coast and marched with his Dutch guards to 
bring about the Glorious Revolution, Defoe was probably 
living at Tooting. Hardly had he heard the tremendous news 
than he leapt upon his horse and rode away to join the Libera- 
tor’s army. By so doing he displayed no small courage; for 
fresh in his recollection were the disastrous consequences of the 
rebellion that failed—gibbets, heads, mangled quarters, families 
still in deep mourning for those who had loved their country 
well but not wisely. After a warning so terrible and so recent, 
some hesitation would have been natural. But Defoe did not 
hesitate. When he reached Windsor, however, a report came 
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that the Irish Dragoons had been beaten by William’s forces 
in an engagement near Reading, and that thousands of soldiers, 
freed from restraint and destitute of necessaries, were scattered 
over the country and spreading bloodshed and terror in their 
way— like the undulations of the waters in a pond, when a flat 
stone is cast upon the surface’, as Defoe put it. So he decided to 
stay at Windsor. Before long curiosity overcame discretion, 
and he determined to investigate the situation for himself. He 
made for Maidenhead; but on reaching Slough he was told that 
Maidenhead and other towns, including Reading, were in ashes. 
But on arriving at Maidenhead he discovered the report was a 
false one; Maidenhead’was still standing. So he galloped on to 
Reading, and was again greeted with the news that Maidenhead 
was in flames. Then he realised that though the Thames country- 
side was in a state of much disorder, yet rumour painted the 
destruction caused in greatly heightened colours. He decided to 
explore no further. He now rode straight to join the Prince of 
Orange’s standard at Henley-on-Thames. On arriving there he 
found the second line of William’s army entering the town 
amidst general acclamation. The drums were beating Lilli- 
bulero; behind’ them came a long stream of horse and foot. The 
whole street was gay with orange ribands. Defoe reported 
what he had observed, but it proved to be no news to the 
Orangemen. They knew all that was going on and plenty 
besides which was news to Defoe. James II had fled from 
London, they told him, and had been arrested. Defoe lost no 
time in galloping off to,Faversham to gather details concerning 
the King’s capture and return. 

But he was back in London on December 18th in time to 
welcome William of Orange when he made his public entry into 
the capital. Indeed Defoe is described as being one of the most 
handsomely dressed and one of the proudest men in the Prince’s 
train. In spite of the stormy weather, a great multitude was 
assembled about St James’s Palace to greet the Prince. Every 
hat, every cane was decorated with an orange riband. The bells 
were ringing all over London. And at nightfall candles illumi- 
nated every Protestant window and bonfires blazed in the 
streets. But William, who had no taste for crowds and shouting, 
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arrived at St James’s in a light carriage, almost undiscovered. 
But in a short time all the rooms and staircases of the Palace 
were thronged by those who had ‘come to pay their court. So it 
was that Defoe saw for the first time that pale face, with its 
eagle eye, hawklike nose, and dejected but firm mouth, trained 
from infancy to repress, under its cold lineaments, the fires that 
burnt strongly within. Thus it was that Defoe beheld for the 
first time his hero and his King-to-be, the maker of both his 
fame and his fortune. Happy and glorious were the days which 
followed; for Defoe the world’s great age began anew with the 
Revolution of 1688. Day after day found him crowding into 
the galleries of Westminster Hall, excitedly listening to the 
Convention debates. He was present, he tells us, when the 
famous message from the Commons was delivered at the bar 
of the House of Lords: ‘That it is inconsistent with the con- 
stitution of this Protestant kingdom to be governed by a 
Popish prince.’ No doubt he witnessed the double coronation, 
and joined in the feverish celebration afterwards—in the sport 
and carousing which occupied the day and in the celebrations at 
night, when bonfires were lighted, rockets discharged, and 
windows lighted up. All through 1689 the rejoicings went on— 
the loyal addresses, as numerous as they were full of eulogy; 
the acclamations, long and loud; the splendid illuminations; 
the courtiers crowding through St James’s Palace; the theatres 
every night, from pit to ceiling, one blaze of orange ribands; 
and the soldiers joining in singing with the mob, ‘The English 
confusion to Popery drink, Lillibulero bullen a la!’ Defoe 
would miss nothing of it. His insatiable curiosity no less than 
his ineradicable Protestantism demanded that in these tremen- 
dous days he should always be on the spot—observing .. . 
cheering. Yes, and also taking his part as a good English 
citizen. When in the autumn King William and Queen Mary 
were invited by the Lord Mayor of London to a sumptuous 
banquet given by the City Corporation, Defoe was to be seen 
riding in the regiment of Volunteer Cavalry, composed of chief 
citizens, which attended Their Majesties from Whitehall to 
the Guildhall. ‘Gallantly mounted and richly accoutred’ was 
how the historian Oldmixon described him. Need it be said that 
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Defoe had perforce to neglect his haberdashery business for 
these exciting distractions? 

But before proceeding with the story of Defoe’s first business 
failure, it will be well to clear our minds as to what exactly was 
involved: in the Revolution of 1688 and what it signified for 
Defoe himself. Now the first thing to notice about it is this: 
strictly speaking, it was not a revolution at all. The real 
revolution had happened a generation earlier when Cromwell 
and the New Model Army had demonstrated that the bour- 
geoisie was the strongest force in the State. Then it was that 
the decisive shift of power took place. The Restoration Settle- 
ment of 1660 did nothing to alter the new state of affairs. It 
merely established a working compromise between the land- 
owners and the middle class. Into the old feudal bottles the new 
bourgeois wine was poured. The landlord and the man of 
commerce went into partnership—as Laski expressively puts 
it—so as to exploit possibilities in which the interest of both 
urban worker and landless tenant were only indirectly involved. 
It was a property-owners’ working compromise; it did nothing 
for those who had nothing but their labour-power by which to 
live. Yet it did accomplish this one thing of real value: it did 
establish the principle that political power is a trust the purposes 
of which shall be defined by Parliament and not by any king or 
bishop. The reactionary James II sought to upset the com- 
promise, to subvert the principle. The outcome was the 
Revolution of 1688. This not only defeated James’s counter- 
revolutionary onslaught but defined the property-owners’ com- 
promise in precise terms. It was the completion of the objects 
aimed at in Cromwell’s middle-class rebellion against Stuart 
despotism. Its spirit we see reflected in its legislation—in such 
achievements as Habeas Corpus, triennial Parliaments, religious 
toleration, freedom of the press, an independent judiciary, and 
the control of finance and the army by an elected legislature. 
John Locke was its philosopher—Locke who laid it down that 
‘The great and chief end of men uniting into commonwealths 
and putting themselves under government is the preservation 
of their property ’—Locke whose theories provided the outlines 
of liberal doctrine for the next two centuries. The effect of 
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1688—in Laski’s words—was to enable the English merchant 
to sleep comfortably in his bed; his property safe alike from the 
assault of State and Church, since he, equally with the country 
gentleman, now had at last his hands on the levers of political 
power. More particularly 1688 resulted in a vast increase in the 
wealth of merchants and manufacturers, in the rapid develop- 
ment of banking, the National Debt, and the complex of large- 
scale financial machinery with its varied ramifications. It 
created the conditions for the opening of a world market for 
English goods and a widespread colonial empire. Such then 
was the Revolution of 1688, the Glorious Revolution of the 
property-owners. It was not a ‘revolution’ at all in the sense 
that power was transferred from one class to another. It was 
‘glorious’ only in a strictly limited sense. It established the 
adamantine domination of the moneyed interests—that before 
all else was what it did. Its long-term effects were to be far- 
reaching. Because the property-less proletariat had no share in 
the compromise settlement, it paved the way for the destruction 
of the peasantry (by means of rack-renting, evictions, enclosures, 
etc.), and for the coming of the Industrial Revolution. So that 
by the beginning of the nineteenth century England had become 
not only a business nation, but a nation with a capitalist class 
and a class of wage-earners who owned nothing except their 
labour-power. 

To no one at the time did the Revolution seem more glorious 
than to Daniel Defoe. If in fact it was not Defoe who coined the 
phrase ‘Glorious Revolution’, he was certainly the populariser 
of it. Defoe was the typical middle-class merchant of his time. 
Honest—up to a point—straightforward, independent, hugely 
industrious, and genuinely pious in a matter-of-fact way, yet he 
was (as A. L. Morton shows in his interesting essay) only too 
ready to accept as absolute truth and justice that which accorded 
with the interests of his class. He was always declaring—on 
paper—that wealth was unimportant and the ‘middle station’ 
the only true happiness, yet he grabbed at every opportunity to 
make money. He was, in fact, the very image of his own 
Robinson Crusoe. Now Crusoe is the essential bourgeois man, 
both on and off his island. In proof of this Mr Morton finds a 
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revealing example in his attitude to land. ‘For him, and we must 
remember this was a relatively new standpoint, land was 
property, simply and absolutely. So naturally he regards him- 
self as king, or, more properly, owner of his island, whether 
resident or no. When he was rescued he left behind him a 
number of men—Spaniards and English—who at first cultivated 
parts of the island communally. When he returned some years 
later he found that various difficulties had arisen and “that there 
might not be quarrels afterwards about this situation... I 
caused to be drawn up and signed and sealed by them... 
setting out the bounds and situation of every man’s plantation, 
and testifying that I gave them thereby severally a right to the 
whole possession and inheritance of their respective plantations 

. . reserving all the rest of the island as my own property and 
a certain rent for every particular plantation after eleven 
years’’. What was done, in fact, was something very like both 
the plantation of a Colony and an Act of Enclosure.’ ( Language 
of Men.) Defoe, typically English and bourgeois, gladly 
accepted the Revolution of 1688. He accepted it because he saw 
only its surface features—the triumph of civil and religious 
liberty and the prospect of increasing trade and prosperity. He 
accepted it with alacrity, with enthusiasm. He accepted it 
wholeheartedly. To him it was—it was always to be—the 
Glorious Revolution. 
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HE Glorious Revolution completely went to Defoe’s head. 

It went indeed to many merchants’ heads at this time. Now 
that the danger of Popery and feudal restraints upon trade was 
over, now that there was a Protestant King for the Protestant 
people, business would flourish, profits would soar. The Age 
of Trade would set in. A boom period was about to begin. So 
everyone believed. The late-seventeenth-century air was filled 
with fertile talk of commercial and scientific speculations, good 
and bad. On every hand projectors and stock-jobbers and bubble- 
blowers were springing up with get-rich-quick schemes of 
capitalist expansion. It was indeed true, England was on the 
eve of a great period of capitalistic development. The way for 
the further development of capitalism in Britain had been 
opened by the Cromwell revolution, and the late seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were to carry on the expanding stir. 
There was to be experimenting and innovating in financial 
method; there was to be a rush of inventions; coal was to be 
utilised for metallurgy, which was to result in a bigger-scale 
use of iron and steel; and the machinery made possible by this 
was to open up new possibilities of organised manufacture, and 
the facilities of intercourse were to begin an astounding increase 
in scope and pace that went on right through the nineteenth 
century. Is it really surprising that Defoe, who had seen with 
his own eyes the final overthrow of the absolute power of the 
feudal monarch in England and the road cleared for capitalist 
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production, and who lived during the beginning of the mighty 
era of scientific and industrial development, should be deter- 
mined to play his part in the exploring and the inventing, the 
investing and the speculation—whatever the risk, no matter 
what the gamble? 

Defoe played his part. He played for high stakes—and he 
lost. Why he lost we can gather from the pages of his Complete 
English Tradesman, which he wrote when elderly for the benefit 
of young tradesmen such as his younger self of thirty-five years 
previously. No doubt the outbreak of the French war, which 
resulted in the capture by the enemy of ships in which he was 
interested, was in part responsible for the crash. No doubt 
also the bankruptcy of brother-merchants involved the ruin of 
others including himself. But the chief cause of his failure 
in business was himself. There is no getting away from that 
fact. To begin with he married too young. In the Complete 
Tradesman he devotes a whole chapter to ‘the bad consequences 
of a Tradesman marrying too soon’. The rule in this matter is 
‘that they should not wed before they had sped’. Then he was 
too bold and risky a trader, and his speculations failed. In 
addition to which, eager and active as Defoe was in his trading 
enterprises, he allowed himself too many distractions. ‘A Wit 
turned Tradesman! What an incongruous part of Nature is 
there brought together, consisting of direct contraries! No 
apron strings will hold him; ’tis in vain to lock him in behind 
the counter, he’s gone in a moment; instead of journal and 
ledger he runs away to,jis Virgil and Horace; his journal entries 
are all pindarics, and his ledger is all heroics; he is truly dramatic 
frorn one end to the other through the whole scene of his trade; 
and as the first part is all comedy, so the two last acts are always 
made up with tragedy; a statute of bankrupt is his ezreunt 
omnes, and he generally speaks the epilogue in the Fleet Prison 
or the Mint.’ It is a fair guess that when Defoe warns the young 
tradesman against fancying himself a politician or a man of 
letters, running off to the coffee-house when he ought to be 
behind the counter, and reading Virgil and Horace when he 
should be busy over his journal and his ledger, he was thinking 
of some of the causes which led to his own failure in business. 
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And when he cautions the beginner against going too fast, and 
holds up to him as a type and exemplar the carrier’s wagon, 
which ‘keeps wagging and always goes on’, and ‘as softly as 
it goes’ can yet in time go far, we may be sure that he had his 
own over-rashness in embarking in speculation very much in 
mind. ‘ All rash adventurers are condemned by the prudent part 
of mankind; but it is as hard to restrain youth in trade as it is in 
any other thing where the advantage stands in view and the 
danger out of sight. . . . For a young tradesman to over-trade 
himself, is like a young swimmer going out of his depth, when, 
if help does not come immediately, it is a thousand to one but 
he sinks and is drowned.’ 

Defoe, diverting himself with letters and politics, overtrading 
himself and making risky speculations, sank. He sank—and he 
all but drowned. Between 1688 and 1694 he was involved in not 
less than eight lawsuits. Dr Sutherland describes them in some 
detail in his biography. Thus in 1688 we find Defoe attending 
the Court of Chancery in connection with the loss of a ship 
which he had sold, or said he had sold, to a mariner trading with 
Portugal. Shortly afterwards he was again in trouble, this time 
with a London mariner who sued him for £1,500 in regard 
to a cargo of merchandise bound for the American colonies. 
Then a merchant of Lyme brought an action against him for 
arrears of payment. These cases seem to have ended incon- 
clusively, and at this distance of time it is hard to say who was 
in the right and who in the wrong. Followed a complicated suit 
with a York merchant, in which Defoe was charged with wrong- 
fully converting a bill of exchange to his own use; and in this 
case, a rather complicated one, he does emerge with his reputa- 
tion a little tarnished. While the York merchant was still trying 
to recover his money, Defoe became involved in yet another 
lawsuit, concerning the patent of a Cornish inventor for a 
diving-engine. Again the case ended inconclusively; one cannot 
say which was the injured party. Defoe’s affairs now went from 
bad to worse. The year 1692 found him involved in lawsuits 
not only with his old friend and partner Stancliffe but also with 
his unfortunate mother-in-law Mrs Tuffley. The case concerned 
a civet-cat farm at Newington—the cats being bred for the 
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secretion, valuable in making perfume, which was obtained from 
their bodies. ‘Indefensible’ is the word used by Dr Sutherland 
to describe Defoe’s conduct in this affair. Not only did he use 
the money he had borrowed from Stancliffe, ostensibly for the 
purchase of the cats, to pay off his more pressing creditors; 
what was worse, he proceeded to defraud his mother-in-law, 
who was trying to help him, of the sum of £400. 

And then disaster came upon him. In 1692, when he was in 
the midst of constant litigation, and after he had raised credit 
and lost it, had hoped and risked and attempted every strategem, 
Defoe failed to the extent of £17,000. Now £17,000 was a 
considerable sum at this time, and it shows the magnitude of 
the Cornhill merchant’s trading activities. It shows also that 
he had carried on, piling debt upon debt, long after insolvency 
stared him in the face. Bankruptcy was a very terrible thing for 
a man to face in the seventeenth century, and Defoe put off and 
put off the evil day of reckoning. Like the man described in his 
Complete Tradesman he said: ‘I'll try my utmost, I’ll never 
drown while I can swim, I’ll never fall while I can stand. Who 
knows but I may get over it? In a word, the poor man is loth 
to come to the fatal day; loth to have his name in the Gazette, 
and see his wife and family turned out of doors, and the like. 
Who can blame him? or who is not, in the like case, apt to take 
the like measures? for ’tis natural to us all to put the evil day 
far from us, at least, to put as far off as we can. . . . As long as 
there is life there is hope; but at last the death warrant comes 
down.’ Dire indeed was the fate of the debtor once incarcerated 
in a debtors’ gaol. The horrors of the Fleet and Marshalsea 
wer? notorious; there gaolers tortured debtors to death in the 
attempt to extract fees from men who in the nature of the case 
had no money. 

If the debtor absconded, moreover, he could be punished 
with death. There was no social compassion at this time; the 
criminal law was still essentially mediaeval in its barbarity. If 
husbands who professed and called themselves gentlemen were 
not ashamed to beat their wives, it is hardly surprising that 
little mercy was shown to sufferers of a humble rank. If an 
offender was put into the pillory, he was lucky if he escaped 
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with his life from the shower of brickbats and paving stones. 
If he was tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, 
imploring the hangman to give it the fellow hard and make him 
howl. Gentlemen arranged parties for the fun of seeing the 
wretched women who beat hemp at Bridewell whipped. A 
man could be pressed to death for refusing to plead, a woman 
burned for coining. 

Defoe had no wish to languish and die in a debtors’ prison, 
but what was he to do? Only one course was open to him—he 
must disappear, he must go into hiding in Whitefriars. There 
at least he would be secure from arrest for one month. The 
district had long been the place of refuge for insolvent trades- 
men. On the confines of the City and the Temple there had been 
founded in the thirteenth century a monastery of Whitefriars, 
so called because of the white hoods the friars wore. Before the 
Reformation the precinct of this house had been regarded as a 
sanctuary for criminals, and by some oversight it still in the 
seventeenth century retained the privilege of protecting debtors 
from arrest. Thither Defoe now fled. He lodged, probably, for 
the next month in a dirty, overcrowded cellar or garret. His 
companions were not only insolvents like himself, but also 
crooks of high and low degree, thieves, highwaymen, prostitutes, 
beggars, etc. For though the immunities belonging to the place 
extended only to cases of debt, the peace officers were unable 
to keep order in a district swarming with such inhabitants and 
Whitefriars had become the acknowledged resort of all who 
wished to be free from the restraints of the law. All sorts and 
conditions of men and women Defoe rubbed shoulders with, 
cracked jokes with, and played cards with over bottles of ale. 
Certainly he was entertained by these people—by the Cockney 
thieves who had explored with perfect security the huge 
pockets of the country squire’s coat, while he stood entranced 
by the splendour of the Lord Mayor’s Show—by the money- 
droppers, sore from the cart’s tail, who introduced themselves 
to him and who from all appearances were the most honest, 
friendly gentlemen that he had ever seen—by the painted 
women, the gay girls of Lewkner Lane and Whetstone Park, 
who endeavoured to pass themselves off on him for countesses 
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and maids of honour! That these folk entertained Defoe vastly 
there is no denying. Their adventurous lives intrigued him, 
fascinated him. There was colour, there was drama in those 
vivid lives. They delighted in life for its own sake even as he 
did. In the rogue and the whore he could observe human nature 
in its most elemental form—humanity in the raw. The struggle 
against temptation, the parting of the ways, the choice between 
good and evil—how interesting it was to contemplate! How 
fascinating to follow the movements of this man’s conduct, of 
that woman’s behaviour! Why did Jack take to robbing the till 
and not stay an honest prentice? What made Jill walk the 
streets instead of marrying and bearing children? Why this? 
—what that? Defoe’s curiosity was insatiable. He had a real 
interest in rogues and criminals. He also had a real admiration 
for people who lived by their wits—who fought against cruel 
odds—who were the victims of circumstance. He admired their 
energy, their combativeness—just as he admired the energy 
displayed at the cock-fights, when (he tells us) ‘I never saw a 
cock run away’. 

Defoe did not lack a social conscience. On the contrary, it 
was his conscience which told him all too clearly that the way 
of life of these people was determined by society. What made 
the prentice a thief and his sister a whore? It was not their 
viciousness, for people do not commit crimes for the mere 
pleasure of the fact. They had become what they were because 
they were driven to it. They no more wanted to become 
criminals than he had wanted to become a bankrupt. The 
beggarly thief and pocket-picking trollop were the products of 
society—of that same society which had produced the feudal 
Duke of Ormonde with his £22,000 a year, and the rapscallion 
Duke of Buckingham with his £19,600. These nobles had 
become rich through no merit or courage of their own, but 
through their hereditary rents. Their riches were the fortunate 
accident of birth. Just as the ‘outcasts of soci 
what they were through the unfortunate acci 
They were the children of poverty, ordaine 
the hour of their birth to be the toilers o 
Whitefriars, and later in Newgate, Defoe wou 
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people and learn at first hand the conditions under which they 
lived. From the erstwhile peasant up from Lincolnshire or 
Shropshire he would gather that four shillings a week without 
food was considered fair agricultural wages. A private foot 
soldier who had deserted would tell him his pay had been four 
shillings and eightpence a week. The urban worker’s wages 
were, it is true, a little higher. Sometimes a mechanic received 
the happy wage of a shilling a day. But sixpence a day was an 
average figure for what could be earned by hard labour at the 
loom. If the poor complained that they could not live on such a 
pittance, they were told that they were free to take it or leave 
it. (Who could say England was not a free country?) For so 
miserable a reward were the producers of wealth compelled to 
toil, rising early and lying down late, while the master clothier, 
eating, sleeping, and idling, became rich by their exertions. 
Defoe knew of these things all right. He knew also that food 
stood at famine prices; that bread was seldom seen by the poor; 
and that hundreds of thousands of families scarcely knew the 
taste of meat. Nothing indeed was cheap—except beer. A 
clothier from Norwich would tell him how a child of six years 
old was thought fit for labour. An artisan from Leeds would 
chaunt in rude rhyme a popular ballad, hymning the vehement 
and bitter cry of labour against capital. Worse off even than the 
agricultural labourer or the manufacturing artisan was the ill- 
paid and underemployed casual labourer—the cottager and the 
pauper, whose chief means of subsistence was the pittance doled 
out by the parochial relief. Whitefriars was crowded with such 
persons. Indeed one-half of the total English population was in 
a state of chronic pauperism. 

No—Defoe did not lack a social conscience. Living that 
month as he did amongst those down-and-almost-outs in the 
squalid garrets and cellars of Whitefriars he saw clearly enough 
the moral to be drawn from society’s outcasts; just as he was 
to see the moral again when a decade later he was Her Majesty’s 
guest at Newgate Prison. And later on, years later on, when he 
was elderly and respected—if not altogether respectable—he 
adumbrated this apology for the practices into which he, not 
less than his companions at Whitefriars and at Newgate, had 
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fallen. ‘Necessity makes an honest man a knave; and if the 
world was to be the judge, according to the common received 
notion, there would not be an honest poor man alive. A rich 
man is an honest man, no thanks to him, for he would be a 
double knave to cheat mankind when he had no need of it... . 
Ambition, pride, or avarice makes rich men knaves, and 
necessity the poor.’ 

The days, the weeks went by. As the period of a month’s 
grace during which he was immune from arrest drew to its 
close, Defoe quietly slipped out of Whitefriars and made his 
way to Bristol. And there again he went into hiding, venturing 
to appear only on Sundays, when he would strut along the 
narrow streets dressed in the height of fashion, with a fine 
flowing wig, and lace ruffles, and a sword at his side. For which 
reason the local inhabitants called him the ‘Sunday Gentleman’. 
It was at Bristol that he sorted out his ideas which were subse- 
quently to emerge in the Essay Upon Projects. He lodged in an 
inn. From there it would seem that he started to bargain with 
his creditors. No doubt his wife and friends assisted in the 
negotiations. Presently he reached an agreement with them, 
promising to pay back the full twenty shillings in the pound 
provided they did not press him too hard for time. This in fact 
was something more than he was legally required to do: and it 
is to Defoe’s credit that he stuck to his bargain and a dozen 
years later had reduced his liabilities by no less than twelve 
thousand pounds. He would have paid off his debts in full had 
not fresh trouble overtaken him. ‘Gentlemen,’ said one of his 
creditors, and a political opponent at that, ‘I know this Defoe 
as well as any of you, for I was one of his creditors, compounded 
with him, and discharged him fully. Several years afterwards 
he sent for me, and though he was clearly discharged, he paid 
me all the remainder of the debt, voluntarily and of his own 
accord; and he told me that, as far as God should enable him, 
he intended to do so with everybody. When he had gone, he 
desired me to set my hand to a paper to acknowledge it, which 
I readily did, and found a great many names to the paper 
before me.’ 

Defoe returned to London—returned to poor Mary, who 
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for weary months past had trembled every time she heard the 
heavy step of the bailiff on the stairs and the gruff voice of a 
creditor demanding whether Mr Daniel Defoe were at home. 
All that was over now. Defoe set about him with a will to 
repair his fortunes. Where there’s a will there’s a way— 
certainly the old saying was true of Defoe. He resumed his 
business projects, his financial speculations. He took up again 
the great task of making his fortune, of becoming a prosperous 
merchant and a gentleman—and one recognised and respected 
as such. ‘A true-bred merchant’, he would say, ‘is a universal 
scholar. His learning excels the mere scholar in Greek and 
Latin, as much as that does the illiterate person that cannot 
write or read. He understands languages without books, 
Geography without maps; his journals and trading voyages 
delineate the world; his foreign exchanges, protests, and pro- 
curations speak all tongues; he sits in his counting-house and 
converses with all nations, and keeps up the most exquisite and 
extensive part of human society in a universal correspondence.’ 
Yes—to amass riches—to succeed as a City merchant—to be 
accounted a gentleman—to become, maybe, Lord Mayor of 
London—there lay happiness as he conceived it. And once more 
he had a vision of himself living in a house with a large garden 
and stables—being attended by liveried footmen and possessing 
a splendid equipage—of driving through the town in a coach- 
and-six, and having seated beside him the pretty girl with the 
million curls and bright dancing eyes—the vision of success . . 
fame ... happiness... . 


oo sco oc > 


Back in London in 1693, Defoe at the age of thirty-three 
made his second start in life. And to the struggle to achieve 
fame and success, to the attempt to make his vision of the 
happy life become reality, he brought all his combativeness, all 
his strength of will, his refusal to give up, his vigour of on- 
slaught, and his tenacity. The first thing he did was to seek out 
his Whig friends. In particular he sought out Charles Montagu, 
Earl of Halifax. He probably also sought out Russell, Wharton, 
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and Somers. Friends from the bad times when James II was 
King, they found much to talk about—had many ideas in 
common. Halifax’s concern for the advancement of commerce, 
the protection of public credit, the reform of the coinage—all 
those pre-essentials to capitalistic expansion—were Defoe’s 
interests also. Already his fertile, scheming brain was at work 
on social and financial projects; he was thinking out and 
systemising the ideas which he was presently to set forth in 
that remarkable book An Essay upon Projects. Already he had 
appeared in print in the Athenian Gazette, edited by his friend 
John Dunton. In 1691 his name for the first time had been 
brought before the literary public with two verse-lampoons. 
No doubt the groups of ministers who formed the Whig Junto 
were aware of these literary effusions—and also of the lively, 
inventive nature of the mind that lay behind them. Defoe was 
invited to the Council Chamber. He was presented to the 
Queen, attending her when she was planning the Garden at 
Kensington Palace. And, both at Westminster and at Kensing- 
ton, he succeeded in impressing his personality upon everyone 
that he met; just as he succeeded in impressing his personality 
upon every page that he wrote. 

Watch him as he enters the reception chamber. See how all 
eyes are turned upon him, the stranger, as he comes in with the 
determined air of a man of distinction. His face is surmounted 
by a magnificent wig; he wears a richly-laced cravat and a fine 
loose-flowing coat; and at his side hangs a sword. In his hand 
he carries a rolled-upsbundle of documents. So striking is his 
appearance that one is hardly aware of the large mole which 
dis‘igures his countenance. Certainly he has overcome all his 
old shyness and sense of inferiority on that account. He scans 
the courtiers, the ministers, before shaking hands with them. 
He knows that they too are contemplating him. He must 
impress them, overawe them, impose his personality upon them. 
When he talks he raises his voice so that it dominates the 
others. He wants Lord Halifax to hear what excellent French 
and Dutch he speaks, and how cleverly he can quote Virgil and 
Horace. He says quite casually, ‘I have written a great many 
sheets about the coin, about bringing in plate to the Mint, and 
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about our standards’, but all the while he is eyeing those to 
right and to left to see what effect his words have. He sees that 
he is the centre of all eyes, that the ministers are eager to hear 
more. He continues speaking. He says he has only refrained 
from publishing his views because there are already “so many 
great heads upon the subject’. Lord Halifax smiles. Defoe has 
gained his end. Next day, or it may be a week later, he is 
informed that he has been appointed Accountant to the Com- 
missioners of the Glass Duty. (He retains the post during the 
four years of its operation, 1695-99.) The post is a lucrative 
one. His self-confidence is stupendous. Call it impudence if you 
will, there is no denying his courage. There is no enterprise, 
he lets it be understood, that he cannot undertake. He con- 
trives to talk on every subject like an expert. He has the manners 
of a diplomat. With consummate ease he unrolls financial 
schemes and displays a knowledge of figures which Halifax 
himself, the great financier, may well envy. The subject of 
State lotteries comes up for discussion. Defoe’s advice is sought. 
He answers confidently the questions put to him. The result? 
He is appointed a trustee to manage the draw in 1695 (and 
again the following year). His Dissenter friends, some of them, 
are shocked. Where are the man’s morals? they ask. But what 
matter? He knows full well there is money for the asking in the 
post. 

So Defoe moved with lightning speed, from a garret in 
Whitefriars to the Treasury Office, carrying himself full of 
hope towards the morrow. Yesterday he was discussing with 
thieves and vagabonds ways and means for avoiding the pillory 
and the gibbet. Today he is ‘concerned with some eminent 
persons at home, in proposing Ways and Means to the govern- 
ment for raising money to supply the occasions of the war’. 
His spirits were mercurial; in days of sunshine as in days of 
storm he was always full of courage and confidence. The period 
which followed, from 1694 to the end of William’s reign, was 
the most prosperous and honourable in Defoe’s life. Soon he 
was to render conspicuous literary service to the King and the 
Whig Government. He was to write pamphlets, political 
pamphlets of controversial genius, which were to lay the first 
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stone of his literary reputation. He was to step into the fore- 
most rank of publicists—not only of his age but of all ages. 

Meanwhile his services to the Government did not absorb 
the whole of his restless energy. He still had time for private 
enterprise, and started a factory for making bricks and tiles at 
Tilbury. The idea was a good one. The City was being rebuilt 
after the Fire, and beyond the City London was expanding 
rapidly. There was a constant demand for bricks. Hitherto 
bricks had been imported from Holland. Now Defoe set out to 
capture the London market from the Dutch. Tilbury, situated 
close to the capital, was an admirable site for such a factory. 
Defoe threw every penny he received from his Government 
jobs into his new business. The enterprise prospered. He got 
contracts to supply bricks for the new Greenwich Hospital. 
Before long he was giving employment to a hundred families 
and making a profit of £600 a year. He would seem to have 
had labour troubles, however. His men, he complained, worked 
till they had got their pockets full of money, and then downed 
tools and idled away their time in drinking. Of the English 
workman he said, ‘Ask him in his cups what he intends. He’ll 
tell you honestly, he’ll drink so long as it lasts, and then go to 
work for more.’ Like many another progressive radical in the 
age of capitalism, Defoe, though not an unjust employer, was 
certainly a hard master. His enemies accused him of sweating 
and exploiting his workers. They said, “He did not like the 
Egyptian require bricks without straw; but like the Jews 
required bricks withaut paying his labourers.’ That was what 
they said of Defoe, who in certain other respects we can regard 
as the champion of the common people. Was he therefore 
inconsistent? Yes—and again no. If his practice as employer 
appears inconsistent with his reformist doctrines, yet he was 
in fact only behaving after the manner of his class—the capitalist 
class—whose prime concern was to get the greatest amount of 
work at the lowest cost. 

He made money—that was the great thing. In fact he 
recovered a great part of his fortune. He paid off most of his 
old debts. Now he could have his horses and carriage—now 
he could live like a gentleman. It was at this time that, out of 
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sheer vanity, he changed his name from Foe to “De’ Foe— 
‘Daniel Defoe, gentleman’. Not just plain Mr Foe, as he was 
legally named. For the ‘De’ signified breeding, a Norman 
ancestry—signified that he was a gentleman. And though the 
Glorious Revolution had raised the status of the bourgeoisie 
and given it economic freedom, yet socially it was the gentle- 
man who still counted most in the scheme of things. Later 
Defoe was to invent a coat-of-arms for himself, though he had 
no real right to one. He took as his motto the Latin words 
Laudatur et alget. Clearly he was getting on in the world. 
Many flattering invitations came to him. He stayed in great 
country houses still run on feudal lines. When King William 
returned in triumph from Ryswick he took his part in the 
procession which escorted the conquering hero through the 
City streets. He went to Newmarket races. He did all the things 
a gentleman should do. When he dined it was at one of the 
fashionable City taverns. He drank good wines. He did not see 
a great deal of his—growing—family. While he had a house 
building at Tilbury near his factory he resided at Westminster. 
He did not spend many nights in London, though. He visited 
the fashionable watering-places. He stayed at Epsom more than 
one summer, riding up to London early in the morning and 
returning in the evening. He had his family with him at Epsom. 
In his Tour he gives us a pleasant picture of his days and nights 
there, and of the horse-racing on the Downs which he so much 
enjoyed. Here let us pause and enjoy the scene with him, for 
there are not many such moments of repose in his stormy, 
bustling life. 

‘Banstead Downs need no description other than this, that 
their being so near London, and surrounded as they are with 
pleasant villages, and being in themselves perfectly agreeable, 
the ground smooth, soft, level and dry (even in but a few hours 
after rain), they conspire to make the most delightful spot of 
ground, of that kind, in all this part of Britain. When on the 
public race days they are covered with coaches and ladies, and 
an innumerable company of horsemen, as well gentlemen as 
citizens, attending the sport; and then adding to the beauty of 
the sight, the racers flying over the course, as if they either 
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touched not or felt not the ground they run upon; I think no 
sight, except that of a victorious army, under the command of a 
Protestant King of Great Britain could exceed it. About four 
miles, over those delicious Downs, brings us to Epsom, and if 
you will suppose me to come there in the month of July, or 
thereabouts, you may think me to come in the middle of the 
season, when the town is full of company, and all disposed to 
mirth and pleasantry. . . . You have no sooner taken lodgings, 
and entered the apartments, but if you are anything known, you 
walk out, to see who and who’s together, for ‘tis the general 
language of the place: ‘‘Come let’s go see the town, folks don’t 
come to Epsom to stay within doors.”’ The next morning you 
are welcomed with the music under your chamber window; but 
for a shilling or two you get rid of them and prepare for going 
to the Wells. Here you have the compliment of the place, are 
entered into the list of the pleasant company, so you become a 
citizen of Epsom for that summer, and this costs you another 
shilling, or if you please, half a crown. Then you drink the 
waters or walk about as if you did; dance with the ladies, 
though it be in your gown and slippers; have music and com- 
pany of what kind you like, for every man may sort himself as 
he pleases. The grave with the grave, and the gay with the 
gay, the bright, and the wicked: all may be matched if they 
seek for it, and perhaps some of the last may be over-matched, 
if they are not upon their guard. After the morning diversions 
are over, and every one are walked home to their lodgings, 
the town is perfectly“quiet again. Nothing is to be seen; the 
green, the great room, the raffling-shops all are (as if it was a 
trading town on a holiday) shut up; there’s little stirring, 
except footmen, and maid-servants going to and fro of errands, 
and higglers and butchers, carrying provisions to people’s 
lodgings. This takes up the town till dinner is over, and the 
company have reposed for two or three hours in the heat of the 
day. Then the first thing you observe is that the ladies come to 
the shady seats, at their doors, and to the benches in the groves, 
and covered walks (of which, every house that can have them, 
is generally supplied with several); here they refresh with 
cooling liquors, agreeable conversation, and innocent mirth. 
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Those that have coaches, or horses (as soon as the sun declines) 
take the air on the Downs, and those that have not, content 
themselves with staying a little later, and when the air grows 
cool, and the sun low, they walk out under the shade of the 
hedges and trees as they find it for their diversion. In the mean- 
time, towards evening the bowling-green begins to fill, the 
music strikes up in the great room, and company draws to- 
gether apace: and here they never fail of abundance of mirth, 
every night being a kind of ball. The gentlemen bowl, the ladies 
dance, others raffle, and some rattle. Conversation is the general 
pleasure of the place, till it grows late, and then the company 
draws off; and, generally speaking, they are pretty well as to 
keeping good hours; so that by eleven o’clock the dancing 
generally ends and the day closes with good wishes, and 
appointments to meet the next morning at the Wells, or some- 
where else.’ 

It has to be admitted, however, that Defoe did not spend a 
great deal of his free time with his wife and family. Success and 
the ready cash it brought with it enabled him to indulge in those 
amorous escapades for which he had long inwardly yearned. 
While his house in Tilbury was being built he moved from one 
lodging to another in the City, so that even his coachman was 
not always sure where his master had spent the previous night. 
He did this to escape the angry reproaches of his wife, the 
censorious looks of his prim Dissenter friends. By the time the 
house was ready to move into, he had grown bold enough to 
take to himself an acknowledged mistress—in the approved 
gentlemanly fashion. She was an oyster-girl named Norton. 
We do not know what she looked like, but if we would imagine 
her we should call to mind Hogarth’s portrait of the shrimp- 
girl. Almost certainly Defoe had a son by her. Did she fulfil 
his dreams—his desires? The dreams of the child who had stood 
and stared with wonder-wide eyes at the pretty girl seated in 
the grandee’s coach-and-six as it drove past his father’s Cripple- 
gate shop? The desires of the adolescent prentice, who had 
watched the dazzling girls trailing a sense of beauty as they 
strolled down the tree-shaded glades of St James’s Park? Did 
he find excitement, magic, adventure? Probably yes. Did he 
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find his self’s completion in this affair? We do not know. In 
his old age he was a rake repentant and ashamed, and did his 
best to hide the fact that he had ever loved in the days of his 
youth. But love he most certainly did. 

He loved—and he wrote of love. He composed bawdy, erotic 
poems. He wrote lampoons also. Defoe, writes his French critic 
Dottin, ‘takes his place among the poets of his day as a master 
of the lampoon, leaving tragedy to Dryden, comedy to Congreve, 
lyrical verse to Wycherley’. Best known of his lampoons is his 
Good Advice to the Ladies. In this masterpiece of virulent 
invective Défoe hits hard—and hits home—in describing the 
various ways in which women have suffered at the hands of 
their husbands. 


“Oft have I seen a Bully reeling home, 
Drench’t in the Rogueries of all the Town; 
Altho’ ’tis by his wife that he’s grown Rich, 

Yet now he comes enquiring for his Bitch. 

The new-come Servant with a Scrape and Bow, 
Says, “‘Sir, I tied her in the Kennel now.” 
“Curse on thee, for a Fool; I mean my Wife, 
That Plague, that Devil, that disturbs my Life; 
That Basilisk so hateful to my Eyes, 

Whose sight disturbs and poisons all my Joys. 
’Tis Her; go, Sirrah, call your Mistress here.” 
The trembling Creature, almost dead with fear, 
Comes down; the Villain, in a scornful way, 
Says, ‘“ Where have you been Jilting all the Day? 
How pleasant with your Rogues! But when I come, 
You then are Melancholy, Sick and Dumb. 

Your Gallantries you keep others to please, 

I bear the weight of your Debaucheries; 

My purse pays off your Revels; every Street, 
Rings, with the Assignations where you meet;”’ 
Whilst the poor Soul hath scarce a Petty-coat, 
Nor Shoes, unless his Whore persuade him to ’t. 

‘Just like a Statue stands the patient Wife, 
And dare not speak one word to save her Life: 
Insulted and abus’d, she now too late 
Laments the Burden of a Married State... .’ 


There is much more in this strain. More terrible examples 
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are provided of the evils that befall the unfortunate woman 
who marries. Whoremongers, drunkards, spendthrifts—that is 
what men are. They are (so he tells us in the Preface) ‘Saunter- 
ing Creatures made up of Wig and Impertinence, strolling 
about to pursue their debaucheries, and censuring all the world’, 
employing ‘the Chocolate-House, the Tavern, his snuff-box 
and Play-house’ to attain his ends. Not surprisingly, his good 
advice to the ladies is—Keep Unmarried! 


‘Fly then, Dear Lesbza, shun the Crocodiles 
Fierce to Devour, and subtile to beguile; 
Keep, dearest Saint, your Freedom whilst you may, 
Nor, for a trifle, sell your Joys away; 
Just like fall’n Spirits, to whom they’re near akin, 
They'll tempt, and they’ll plague you for the Sin 
This Legion shall contrive to run you down, 
And makes you guilty, tho’ the crime’s their own. 
“Perhaps you'll say this is preposterous; 
In blaming others, I myself expose... .’ 


Perhaps we do say it. 

At Tilbury he had a garden and stables, a coach and a pleasure- 
boat. He spent many pleasant hours sailing with his girl, 
discussing the progress of his factory, which he managed as well 
as owned. It stood on the north side of the Thames, just in 
front of the Fort. The latter was a formidable stronghold— 
‘the key of the river of Thames, and consequently the key of 
the city of London’, as Defoe describes it. Marshy tracts 
surrounded his brickfields, upon which grazed cattle and sheep. 
The country thereabouts was considered unhealthy; and Defoe 
has a fantastic story of how sometimes fifteen or twenty 
successive wives were required by the marsh-dwellers of Essex. 
The young women came from the Essex hill-country and fell 
ill of ague when they came to live in the flats. Defoe tells also 
how on one occasion a great cloud of winged insects from the 
marshes descended upon the district, covering the surface of 
the Thames and filling his boat which was moored on the river 
bank. They swarmed down the chimneys of his house; out of 
his two fireplaces he shovelled up sufficient insects to fill his 
hat with. He tells also of how when he went on business trips 
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he crossed the river by the ferry, and how he was very far from 
enjoying these trips when the weather was at all rough and the 
current was strong. ‘Dangerous adventures’ he calls them, the 
waves seeming ‘enormous’, ‘monstrous’, the temerity of the 
boatman, ‘appalling’. There was indeed a certain danger to 
those small ferry-boats when the wind suddenly got up and the 
sea became choppy. But Defoe does not strike one as being a 
particularly good sailor; and fear of the voyage may perhaps 
have been a contributory reason for his refusing the offer of a 
tempting job at Cadiz shortly before setting up the Tilbury 
business. Anyway, he preferred to stay in England—to remain 
an Englishman. 

He is not an easy Englishman to understand, though. We 
see him as the once-more successful business-man, his thoughts 
full of bricks and pantiles and labour problems. We see him 
discussing politics and finance with His Majesty’s ministers. 
We see him as the friendly, respectable Cockney family man, 
taking time off on the bowling-green at Epsom. We see him 
as the Tilbury rake, finely dressed and swaggering with his 
oyster-girl. But there was yet another Defoe. There was the 
artist—the writer—the scientific prophet. There was Defoe 
the intellectual. And this Defoe, whether in London or Tilbury 
or Epsom, had his mind brimming over with ‘new inventions 
and projects’, not merely with ‘improvements of manufactures 
or lands which tend to the immediate benefit of the public and 
employment of the poor’, but also with innumerable fantastic 
but exciting ideas that’ were years, hundreds of years, ahead of 
his time. His Essay upon Projects was taking shape. At odd 
moments in London and at Epsom, and again at Tilbury— 
especially at Tilbury—he was working on the book. His 
moods must have varied kaleidoscopically. Now he would be 
romantically playing with Mistress Norton—now he would be 
dashing off to jot down something that has struck him regarding 
the replacement of the muddy lanes over which he has to ride 
on business by good highways. ... These were full exciting 
days for Defoe, when the demand for bricks and tiles was brisk 
—when he was making money and paying off his debts—telling 
Halifax how a Bank of England should be established—when he 
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was sailing with his lovely oyster-girl in the pretty sailing- 
boat in the Thames—and when his mind was running on his 
Essay and he started to get his pamphlets published. Yes— 
crowded days, the happiest days of his life. 

Not an easy man to understand, for Defoe was a man of 
conflict, of contradictions. Inevitably. He lived in a revolutionary 
age—an age, that is, of conflict and contradiction. Changes 
were taking place in the material basis of society. The capitalist 
mode of production of the material means of existence was 
replacing feudalism. The precision of natural science, of scientific 
measurement, was resulting in corresponding changes in the 
social and spiritual superstructure of life. Defoe was obviously 
conscious of the changes taking place in society. But this does 
not mean that in his subconscious mind the old mediaeval 
impulses were not all the time dragging him aside, tugging 
him backward. He never belched his Puritan inhibitions, his 
reactionary vanity, out of himself. The result was that though 
he fought out the conflict between the old and new in his mind, 
he did so unevenly, burdened by all kinds of past heritage, 
often unclearly, and always in such a way that it is not at all 
easy to follow what went on in his extraordinary mind. 
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N the spring of 1698 the Essay upon Projects was published. 

It was Defoe’s first book. It is a book highly characteristic of 
its author. The Essay upon Projects might alone be adduced in 
proof of Defoe’s title to genius, writes his biographer, Minto. 
It is as remarkable in its way as Wells’s Anticipations of two 
hundred years later. It was not the first of Defoe’s writings, 
however, and before going on to discuss it, it may be well to 
say something of his earlier literary productions. Like almost 
every other writer, Defoe must have started to scribble when 
he was a boy. But the earliest extant example of his work is 
The Meditations, which he wrote in 1681. Only recently dis- 
covered, these exercises in religious versifying were published 
in 1946.* As poetry the verses do not amount to anything very 
much. The most interésting thing about them is the question 
they inevitably raise—how did Defoe ever come to write these 
devotional poems at all? For the year in which he penned them 
was 1681—that is to say, after he had made his decision not to 
enter the Church and when he was already living on his own in 
London. The verses moreover bear a characteristic Puritan 
flavour. True, he writes of fleeing ‘from sin, And legions of 
strong lust within’. But elsewhere the verses stress the saving 
power of Christ, show a marked distrust of reason and an aware- 
ness of the danger of separating ethic from belief. All of which 

* The Meditations of Daniel Defoe, edited by G. H. Healey, published 
by The Cummington Press, Mass. 
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is a very far cry from the young rake who even at this time was 
dashing off erotic doggerel for the delight of his coffee-house 
friends, male and female. It is a very far cry, too, from the 
Defoe of middle life who dedicated the Jure Divino ‘To The 
Most Serene, Most Invincible, and Most Illustrious Lady, 
Reason: first Monarch of the World’. What answer, therefore, 
are we to return to the question—how came Defoe to pen these 
religious meditations in 1681? Is one to assume that they 
provide yet another example of the contradictory nature of the 
young man’s character? One can assume it if one will, but one 
is not obliged to do so in this instance. Rather would one hazard 
the guess that Defoe wrote his devotional verses merely as 
literary exercises. At the Nonconformist Academy at Newington 
Defoe would undoubtedly have been brought up to regard 
formal poetic versifying in devotional terms. In his early 
twenties, moreover, he was still intellectually immature—he still 
had to find himself in literature. For these reasons alone it may 
be suggested that Defoe penned his first serious lines in con- 
ventional Puritan verse-forms. Yet even in these Presbyterian 
meditations he rejects the stern Baxterian abhorrence for things 
of this world. “Life does so many gifts contain,’ he writes, 
‘Alive I can have no sufficient reason to complain’; and there 
we find something more than a hint of the rapid change which 
was to overtake him in the next decade. For ten years later 
Defoe had become a man of reason—a man who, even on paper, 
attacks vice not so much because it is wrong as because it is 
nonsensical. By which time, though he castigates the Deists, 
yet he stands on the brink of their position. It is not, however, 
necessary to oppose the earlier to the later Defoe. The position 
of the later Defoe grows out of the earlier man; and he enacts 
within himself in a few years a later phase of the development 
of English Dissent over a much longer period. * 

So much for the Meditations. In the early 1690s we come 
across Defoe writing for his friend John Dunton, in the latter’s 
Journalistic venture, the Athenian Gazette, which soon changed 
its title to Athenian Mercury. This paper has been described as 

* See A. M, Wilkinson’s article in Modern Language Review, July— 
October 1951. 
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the first lively and successful example of non-political journal- 
ism in England. It lasted from 1691 to 1697, running into 
twenty volumes and numbering Sir William Temple among its 
readers and Swift among its contributors. Never before had 
there been anything in England like it. Hitherto the newspapers 
of the time had been chronicles of news—that and nothing else. 
They were not organs of opinion, neither were they magazines. 
The pamphlet then occupied the place now held by the news- 
paper leading article. As for the features magazine which every 
journal provides today, that simply did not exist before Defoe 
introduced it to a fascinated world. With his usual determi- 
nation Defoe set out to increase the circulation of his paper. 
Particularly did he seek to attract women readers, whose needs 
before his day had never been attended to, and who in con- 
sequence did not exist in any numbers. So Defoe sought to 
make Dunton’s journal readable and attractive as no journal 
had ever been before. He hit upon the novel idea of answering 
questions sent in by readers. Specimen questions are: ‘What is 
Platonic Love?’ ‘Shall Negroes rise at the Last Day?’ ‘ Whether 
’tis lawful for a man to beat his wife?’ ‘ Whether a tender friend- 
ship between two persons of the opposite sex can be innocent?’ 
“Why a horse with a round fundament emits a square excre- 
ment?’ Defoe had a ready answer to these questions. Before 
long he was being accepted by the folk who crowded round the 
coffee-house tables as an infallible oracle. 

The pamphlet occupied the place of the newspaper leading 
article: a man who wifhed to influence public opinion wrote a 
pamphlet, small or large, a single leaf or a tract of a few pages, 
and had it hawked about the streets and sold in the bookshops. 
These pamphlets issued from the press in swarms, were thrown 
aside when read, and hardly preserved except by accident. It is 
unlikely that Defoe wrote pamphlets so long as Charles and 
James ruled England. The censorship of the press was then 
active, and it cannot have been easy for an unknown young 
Whig pamphleteer like Defoe to have got his polemics pub- 
lished. With the arrival of King William, however, he became 
a prolific writer of political, social, and economic tracts. Most of 
these pamphlets were published anonymously. The Poor Man’s 
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Plea, which followed immediately upon the Essay upon Projects, 
was one such pamphlet. 


oo Ss oS 


Defoe’s Essay upon Projects was the first volume he published. 
It is a very remarkable work. No great writer has ever pub- 
lished a first book more characteristic in expression of his tone 
of thought. It is practical in the highest degree. It is concerned 
with the things which most concerned men at the time—banking, 
insurance, bankruptcy laws, highways, and education. At the 
same time it brims over with fresh speculation that seeks 
everywhere the well-being of society by growth of material and 
moral power. There is a wonderful fertility of mind, an almost 
whimsical precision of detail. With these things go good sense 
and good humour to form the groundwork of a happy English 
style. Again and again in this book we find Defoe hitting upon 
sound suggestions that were not realised till long after he was 
dead. Upon certain subjects—such as income tax, Government 
control of industry, direction of labour (so far as seamen were 
concerned ), and the higher education of women, we have hardly 
yet properly caught him up. We are sometimes told that we 
should not give Defoe the whole credit of these conceptions. 
But even if we grant that most of his ideas were floating about 
at the time, it remains true that Defoe was prepared to go 
further in the direction of State control and social progress than 
most of his contemporaries. Not for nothing was he accused by 
his enemies of being a Leveller, a dangerous republican who 
sided with the mob against order and authority. . . . 

The book came close to earth. It is important to remember 
that at the time Defoe formulated his projects they were not 
merely reformist, as they had become by the end of the nine- 
teenth century when the Fabians considered them anew. At the 
time when Defoe published his Essay capitalism was still in 
its formative stage. His projects were in fact revolutionary in 
that, so far as they advocated increased State control, they were 
a check on emergent capitalism, itself the child of the Cromwel- 
lian revolution. His projects were of the most varied kind. In 
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the matter of banking he was, it is true, overtaken by events. 
For between the time his article was written and published, 
Defoe’s main suggestion—that a central Bank of England be 
established—was in fact realised. But it was not quite the bank 
he advocated—the one great Bank Royal, which with its county 
branches was to preside over the whole cash of the kingdom. 
He would have the Government use much greater powers to 
control banks than they in fact had. ‘Banks, being established 
by public authority, ought also, as all public things are, to be 
under limitations and restrictions from that authority; and 
those limitations being regulated with a proper regard to the 
ease of trade in general, and the improvement of the “‘stock”’ 
in particular, would make a bank a useful, profitable thing 
indeed.’ And so he proceeds to suggest his scheme as to how 
this should be done. He is dissatisfied that the Government has 
not fixed a maximum of interest for the loans made by the 
chartered banks. What assistance were they otherwise to the 
poor trader? He might as well go to the goldsmiths’ shops as 
before. 2; 

Indeed the most significant fact in Defoe’s projects is the 
extent to which he advocates Government interference. In his 
proposal for an income tax he urges the appointment of a 
commission to travel up and down the country and ascertain 
by inquiry that the tax was not being evaded. As things were 
the burden of taxation fell upon those least able to pay it—the 
workers. The rich got off practically scot-free. This is how 
Defoe puts it: ‘In a general tax, if any should be excused, it 
should be the poor, who are not able to pay, or at least are 
pinched in the necessary parts of life by paying. And yet here a 
poor labourer, who works for twelve pence or eighteen pence 
a day, does not drink a pot of beer but pays the King a tenth 
part for excise; and really pays more to the King’s taxes in a 
year than a country shopkeeper, who is alderman of the town, 
worth perhaps two or three thousand pounds, brews his own 
beer, pays no excise, and in the land-tax is rated it may be at 
£100, and pays £1. 45. per annum, but ought, if the Act were 
put in due execution, to pay £36 per annum to the King. If I 
were to be asked how I would remedy this, I would answer, it 
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should be by some method in which every man may be taxed in 
due proportion to his estate, and the Act put in execution, 
according to the true intent and meaning of it in order to which 
a commission of assessment should be granted to twelve men, 
such as His Majesty should be well satisfied of; who should go 
through the whole Kingdom, three in a body, and should make 
a new assessment of personal estates, not to meddle with land. 
To these assessors should all the old rates, parish-books, poor 
rates, and highway rates also be delivered; and upon due 
enquiry to be made into the manner of living, and reputed wealth 
of the people, the stock or personal estate of every man should 
be assessed, without connivance; and he who is reputed to be 
worth a thousand pounds should be taxed at a thousand pounds, 
and so on: and he who was an overgrown rich tradesman of 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds estate should be taxed so, 
and plain English and plain dealing be practised indifferently 
throughout the kingdom. Tradesmen and landed men should 
have neighbours’ fare, as we call it, and a rich man should not 
be passed by when a poor man pays.’ 

Defoe’s projects were designed to assist the poor and the 
oppressed—the submerged classes, notably the working class. 
That was true, indirectly, of his project for a State bank to 
regulate the finance of the whole kingdom. It was directly 
true of his project for the imposition of an income tax on the 
untold wealth of the rich. And it was true also of his various 
other proposals—e.g. those relating to a Pension Office; 
Insurance; Friendly Societies; a Charity Lottery; the registra- 
tion—not to say nationalisation—of all seamen; and of his 
recommendation for the more humane treatment of mental de- 
fectives. In all these proposals he was, we repeat, years ahead 
of his time. But he was not concerned in describing a Utopia 
in the dim distant future. He wrote for his own age. It was the 
England he knew that he was concerned with. It was the lot of 
the Englishmen whom he knew that he sought to improve. And 
he wrote, always he wrote, from experience, from his own 
personal experience. It was his experience as a merchant that 
caused him to suggest extensions in the banking system, a tax 
on income, pensions, insurance, and the rest. It was his own 
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misfortunes in the Court of Chancery which prompted him to 
recommend the setting up a ‘Court Merchant’ to regulate the 
complicated disputes between merchants and tradesmen. It 
was his personal financial troubles that compelled him to devote 
a whole chapter of the Essay to the question of bankruptcy— 
to plead for a more humane treatment of the unfortunate 
bankrupt. (His plea in this respect was successful: in the next 
reign bankruptcy law reforms were instituted.) Again, it was 
his experience riding over the muddy English lanes on his 
business, when the ruts were deep, the descents precipitous, and 
the way often such as it. was hardly possible to distinguish in the 
dusk from the unenclosed heath and fen which lay on both 
sides, which led him to demand a system of good highways— 
national highways, worthy of a Britain which was already 
great, and year by year becoming greater. 

What was his highways project? It was a revolutionary 
scheme for making national highways by entirely rebuilding 
the roads anew. Nothing less than a national effort was re- 
quired. The State must undertake a scheme for the compulsory 
improvement of the roads. Parliament should grant powers to 
raise a road fund, and to this end, to enclose land and press 
labourers, oxen, horses, wagons, and carts into use for the 
necessary labour. Negroes should be bought and transported 
from the Guinea Company to provide cheap labour to build the 
roads. Criminals, instead of being whipped and put in the 
stocks, should also be put on to the job. He goes into consider- 
able detail when he cémes to the actual construction of the 
highways. ‘From London every way ten miles the high post- 
road to be built full forty feet in breadth and four feet high, 
the ditches, eight feet broad and six feet deep, and from thence 
onward thirty feet, and so in proportion. Cross-roads to be 
twenty feet broad, and ditches proportional; no lanes and 
passes less than nine feet without ditches. The middle of the 
high cause-ways to be paved with stone, chalk, or gravel, and 
kept always two feet higher than the sides, that the water might 
have a free course into the ditches; and persons kept in constant 
employ to fill up holes, let out water, open drains, and the like, 
as there should be occasion a proper work for highwaymen and 
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such malefactors, as might on these services be exempted from 
the gallows.’ He warms to his project as he proceeds. ‘What I 
propose to do to the highways—I answer first, not repair them; 
and yet secondly, not alter them—that is alter the course they 
run; but perfectly build them as a fabric.’ For the ‘high post- 
roads’, he would ‘throw up a firm strong causeway well- 
bottomed, six feet high in the middle and four feet on the side, 
faced with brick or stone, and crowned with gravel, chalk, or 
stone, as the several counties they are made through will afford, 
being forty-four feet in breadth, with ditches on either side 
eight feet broad and four feet deep; so the whole breadth will be 
sixty feet, if the ground will permit.’ And he goes on to de- 
scribe how roadmen were to be permanently employed, living 
in cottages which were to be built for them every two miles, 
and paid one shilling a week wages, ‘who shall, once at least 
every day, view his walk, to open passages for the water to 
run into ditches, to fill up holes or soft places. Two riders shall 
be allowed to be always moving the rounds, to view every- 
thing out of repair, and make report to the directors, and to 
see that the cottagers do their duty.’ Similar schemes were 
proposed for the cross-roads and by-lanes. But enough has 
been said to show the vast conception of Defoe’s highway 
scheme—and also to show the impossibility of its realisation 
at that time. For the cost of the improvements—which he esti- 
mated at #£263,000—he proposed should be met by fresh 
taxation; which hardly surprisingly threw the Whig merchants 
and Tory squires into a fever of apprehension. When on the 
Pelion of high taxation was piled the Ossa of socialistic invasion 
of private property the whole grandiose project was doomed. 
Defoe might exclaim: ‘What a kingdom would England be if 
this were performed in all the counties of it!’—but the capi- 
talists were having none of it. England was to muddle along 
into the motor-car age with its road transport system still 
developing haphazardly and disastrously unplanned. 

Defoe’s most revolutionary proposal, however, was con- 
tained in the last chapter of the Essay, in which he put forward 
his plea for feminine education. This same chapter ‘of Acad- 
emies’ contains two other interesting proposals. The first is for 
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a society or academy, established on the lines of the celebrated 
French Academy, which should seek to correct and refine the 
English tongue—‘the noblest and most comprehensive of all 
the vulgar languages in the world’; though he would have care 
taken that all pedantry and affectation should be shunned— 
‘hard words, and long unusual coupling of sentences, which 
sound harsh and untunable to the ear, and shock the reader 
both in expression and understanding’, in fact the sort of 
learned jargon that scholars, clergymen, physicians, and 
lawyers delight to embellish their pages with. His second edu- 
cational proposal concerns the setting up of a Royal Academy 
for Military Exercises. Defoe, always highly conscious of 
change, conscious also of the biological law that man shall adapt 
or perish, remarks the changes since Cromwell’s day that have 
overtaken the military art and practice. They now differ, he 
writes, ‘as much from what they were formerly as long perukes 
do from piqued beards, or as the habits of the people do now 
from what they were then’. Warfare, with its encampments 
and sieges and waiting upon the enemy, is a long and costly 
business. But might not both the length and cost of waging 
it be reduced by a better-trained army and a more prepared 
nation? Therefore he advocates that young men be trained in 
musketry, as their ancestors were in archery. And there should 
be experimental grounds for ordnance and new inventions. ‘It is 
a great hindrance to this nation,’ he declares, “especially where 
standing armies are a grievance, that if ever a war commence, 
men must have at least a year, before they are thought fit to 
face an enemy, to instruct them how to handle their arms: and 
new-raised men are called raw soldiers.’ His Royal Military 
Academy was the answer. It was a novel idea at the time. 

And so we come to his third educational project, his academies 
for the education of women. Now the remarkable thing about 
this proposal is not so much the setting up of these academies— 
he advocated one college ‘at least in every county in England, 
and about ten for the City of London’—but the fact that he 
avoured the education of women at all.* This was a highly 


* A certain Mary Astell had, it is true, worked out a scheme for a 
women’s college, but she intended to make her college a partial revival 
of the ‘religious life’ for women. 
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unfashionable, not to say wild, even immoral, idea to put for- 
ward. In the seventeenth century, man’s attitude to women was 
a romantic one, the Puritan regarding them as angels, the 
Cavalier as dolls. Women were allowed to possess no minds of 
their own, while their bodies were regarded as being the prop- 
erty of men. High-born ladies learnt from their mothers to read, 
write, sew, and manage the household. But they learnt nothing 
else. For ladies to be able to meet men on terms of something 
like intellectual equality was considered—unladylike. Literature 
was kept a closed book to them. So was history. So were modern 
languages. The Tory squire and Whig merchant were alike 
determined to keep the female sex in ignorance in order to 
keep their wives in due subjection. To bake and bear children 
for men—that and nothing else was demanded of women. 
Divorce was almost unknown. It was obtainable only through 
Church courts, and then only if followed by a special Act of 
Parliament. (Not more than six divorces were legalised during 
the twelve years of Queen Anne.) And so things went on long 
after Defoe’s day right through the eighteenth century and far 
into the nineteenth. Women were condemned to be the slaves 
of men. Sometimes pampered slaves—but always slaves. In a 
backward country like Spain women remain virtual slaves to 
this very day. Defoe was a true revolutionary in thinking of 
women and desiring to treat them otherwise. He wanted men 
and women co-operating and mating on terms of equality. 
That is our modern idea. But it was very far from being the case 
in Defoe’s time. He was a pioneer of female emancipation. 
Women should have their own colleges, they should be taught 
music and dancing, modern languages, and all the graces of 
polite education. No longer were they to be simpering angels 
or pretty dolls. 

Defoe’s views on the education of women are so important 
that they demand to be quoted in extenso: ‘I have often thought 
of it as one of the most barbarous customs in the world, con- 
sidering us as a civilised and a Christian country, that we deny 
the advantages of learning to women. We reproach the sex 
every day with folly and impertinence; while I am confident, 
had they the advantages of education equal to us, they would be 
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guilty of less than ourselves. One would wonder, indeed, how it 
should happen that women are conversable at all; since they are 
only beholden to natural parts, for all their knowledge. Their 
youth is spent to teach them to stitch and sew, or make baubles. 
They are taught to read, indeed, and perhaps to write their 
names, or so; and that is the height of a woman’s education. And 
I would but ask any who slight the sex for their understanding, 
what is a man (a gentleman, I mean) good for, that is taught no 
more? I need not give instances, or examine the character of a 
gentleman, with a good estate, of a good family, and with 
tolerable parts; and examine what figure he makes for want of 
education. The soul is placed in the body like a rough diamond, 
and must be polished, or the lustre of it will never appear. And 
‘tis manifest, that as the rational soul distinguishes us from 
brutes; so education carries on the distinction, and makes some 
less brutish than others. This is too evident to need any demon- 
stration. But why then should women be denied the benefit of 
instruction? If knowledge and understanding had been useless 
additions to the sex, God Almighty would never have given 
them capacities, for He made nothing needless. Besides, I 
would ask such, What they can see in ignorance, that they 
should think it a necessary ornament to a woman? Or how much 
worse is a wise woman than a fool? Or what has the woman 
done to forfeit the privilege of being taught? Does she plague 
us with her pride and impertinence? Why did we not let her 
learn, that she might have had more wit? Shall we upbraid 
women with folly, when ’tis only the error of this inhuman 
custom, that hindered them from being made wiser? The 
capacities of women are supposed to be greater, and their 
senses quicker than those of the men; and what they might be 
capable of being bred to, is plain from some instances of female 
wit, which this age is not without. Which upbraids us with 
injustice, and looks as if we denied women the advantages of 
education, for fear that they should we with the men in their 
improvements... . 

‘They should be taught all sorts of breeding suitable both to 
their genius and quality. And in particular, music and dancing; 
which it would be cruelty to bar the sex of, because they are 
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their darlings. But besides this, they should be taught languages, 
as particularly French and Italian; and I would venture the 
injury of giving a woman more tongues than one. They should, 
as a particular study, be taught all the graces of speech, and all 
the necessary air of conversation; which our common education 
is so defective in, that I need not expose it. They should be 
brought to read books, and especially history; and so to read as 
to make them understand the world, and be able to know and 
judge of things when they hear of them. To such whose genius 
would lead them to it, I would deny no sort of learning; but the 
chief thing, in general, is to cultivate the understanding of the 
sex, that they may be capable of all sorts of conversation; that 
their parts and judgments being improved, they may be as pro- 
fitable in their conversation as they are pleasant. Women, in 
my observation, have little or no difference in them, but as they 
are or are not distinguished by education. Tempers, indeed, 
may in some degree influence them, but the main distinguishing 
part is their breeding. The whole sex are generally quick and 
sharp. I believe, I may be allowed to say, generally so: for you 
rarely see them lumpish and heavy, when they are children, as 
boys will often be. If a woman be well bred, and taught the 
proper management of her natural wit, she proves generally 
very sensible and retentive. And, without partiality, a woman of 
sense and manners is the finest and most delicate part of God’s 
creation, the glory of her maker, and the great instance of his 
singular regard to man, his darling creature to whom he gave the 
best gift either God could bestow or man receive. And ’tis the 
sordidest piece of folly and ingratitude in the world, to withhold 
from the sex the due lustre which the advantages of education 
gives to the natural beauty of their minds. A woman well 
bred and well taught, furnished with the additional accomplish- 
ments of knowledge and behaviour, is a creature without 
comparison. Her society is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments, 
her person is angelic, and her conversation heavenly. She is all 
softness and sweetness, peace, love, wit and delight. She is 
every way suitable to the sublimest wish: and the man that 
has such a one to his portion, has nothing to do but to rejoice in 
her, and be thankful. On the other hand, suppose her to be the 
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very same woman, and rob her of the benefit of education, and it 
follows—if her temper be good, want of education makes her 
soft and easy. Her wit, for want of teaching, makes her im- 
pertinent and talkative. Her knowledge, for want of judgment 
and experience, makes her fanciful and whimsical. If her temper 
be bad, want of breeding makes her worse; and she grows 
haughty, insolent and loud. If she be passionate, want of manners 
makes her a termagant and a scold, which ts much at one with 
lunatic. If she be proud, want of discretion (which still is 
breeding ) makes her conceited, fantastic, and ridiculous. And 
from these she degenerates to be turbulent, clamorous, noisy, 
nasty, the devil! ... 

‘The great distinguishing difference, which is seen in the 
world between men and women, is in their education; and this 
is manifested by comparing it with the difference between one 
man or woman, and another. And herein it is that I take upon 
me to make such a bold assertion, that all the world are mis- 
taken in their practice about women. For I cannot think that 
God Almighty ever made them so delicate, so glorious crea- 
tures; and furnished them with such charms, so agreeable and 
so delightful to mankind; with souls capable of the same 
accomplishments with men: and all, to be only stewards of our 
houses, cooks, and slaves. Not that I am for exalting the female 
government in the least; but, in short, I would have men take 
women for companions, and educate them to be fit for 1t. A woman 
of sense and breeding will scorn as much to encroach upon the 
prerogative of man, asa man of sense will scorn to oppress the 
weakness of the woman. But if the women’s souls were refined 
and improved by teaching, that word would be lost. To say, 
the weakness of the sex, as to judgment, would be nonsense; 
for ignorance and folly would be no more to be found among 
women than men. I remember a passage, which I heard from a 
very fine woman. She had wit and capacity enough, an extra- 
ordinary shape and face, and a great fortune; but had been 
cloistered up all her time; and for fear of being stolen, had not 
had the liberty of being taught the common necessary know- 
ledge of woman’s affairs. And when she came to converse in the 
world, her natural wit made her so sensible of the want of 
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education, that she gave this short reflection on herself: “‘I am 
ashamed to talk with my very maids,’’ says she, “‘for I don’t 
know when they do right or wrong. I had more need to go to 
school, than be married.”’ I need not enlarge on the loss the 
defect of education is to the sex; nor argue the benefit of the 
contrary practice. “Tis a thing will be more easily granted 
than remedied. This chapter is but an essay at the thing: and I 
refer the practice to those happy days (if ever they shall be) 
when men shall be wise enough to mend it.’ 

Yes—Defoe was vigorous in his defence of women and insis- 
tent in his plea to improve their position. His sincerity was 
only equalled by his originality in advancing their claims. The 
Essay upon Projects is his best-known work in this direction, 
but we find the same respect for a woman’s share in the social 
group cropping up in other of his writings. In the Complete 
Tradesman, which he wrote thirty years after the Essay, he is 
still hammering away at the same theme, declaring if a man 
takes a couple of thousand pounds of his wife’s portion and puts 
it into his business he ought not to keep her in ignorance of the 
fact that he is approaching bankruptcy. Indeed he ought never 
to keep her so ignorant that she cannot adapt her expenditure 
to her husband’s circumstances. All of which is tame stuff enough 
to us today, but these were explosive ideas in the late seven- 
teenth century. Defoe was ready to anticipate the Married 
Women’s Property Acts by two hundred and fifty years. The 
reader will recall with what vehemence in that strange poem 
Good Advice to the Ladies Defoe denounced the various ways in 
which women have suffered at the hands of their husbands. To 
say that Defoe himself was far from being the perfect husband 
is beside the point. It is an old trick to use a little truth against 
an honest man, to smear a great reform by pointing to the un- 
worthiness of the reformer. That is what Defoe’s reactionary 
contemporaries did, of course. That is what reactionaries have 
done all down history. Today, however, our greater under- 
standing of human psychology enables us to see through their 
tricks. 
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These were tremendous days for Daniel Defoe. Two days 
after the publication of the Essay upon Projects appeared his 
pamphlet 4 Poor Man’s Plea. It is the earliest of Defoe’s 
pamphlets that have come down to us. It happens also to be one 
of the more important. Defoe wrote innumerable pamphlets. 
Very tew of them he wrote under his own name. To some of 
them he put his initials, and the authorship of others he treated 
as open secrets. His style was admirably suited to their compo- 
sition. The prose of the Augustans has been likened by Professor 
Sutherland to ‘the unhurried conversation of an eighteenth- 
century gentleman’. But Defoe writes otherwise. His is a 
vernacular style, it is journalism—it is speech, that is, addressed 
to any and every reader. Defoe’s style is of the street—not of 
the boudoir as Addison’s is, or even of the coffee-house as 
Swift’s aimed at being. It is what Bonamy Dobrée described as 
‘tub-oratorical’. His is a classless way of writing. There is no 
appeal to the snobbery of learning, no titillating the ear of the 
refined, no truckling to genteel forms. What he gives us is an 
honest-to-God Dissenter’s market-place utterance.* In the 
vigorous pamphlet 4 Poor Man’s Plea we do not seem to be so 
much reading Defoe as hearing him speak. Listen to him as, 
speaking on behalf of the common people, he castigates the 
rich, the idle pleasure-seeking wine-bibbing rich, who are 
always telling the poor to work harder, to behave better, to 
drink less, to accept lower wages and accept fewer holidays! 
‘We solemnly enter our protestation against all the vicious part 
of the nobility and géntry of the nation. . .. We protest that 
we do not find, impartially enquiring into the matter, speaking 
of moral goodness, that you are one jot better than we are, 
your dignities, estates, and quality excepted. . . . Wherefore, 
till all the nobility, gentry, justices of the peace, and clergy, 
will be pleased either to reform their own manners, and suppress 
their own immoralities, or find out some method and power 
impartially to punish themselves when guilty, we humbly crave 
leave to object against setting any poor man in the stocks, or 


* See Professor Dobrée’s essay ‘Some Aspects of Defoe’s Prose’, in 
Pope and His Contemporaries: Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1949, ed. by 
J. L. Clifford and L. A. Landa. 
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sending them to the House of Correction for immoralities, as 
the most unequal and unjust way of proceeding in the world... . 
Wherever the power of the law has been put forth it has fallen 
upon us the poor commons. These are all cobweb laws, in which 
small flies are catched, and the great ones break through. My 
Lord Mayor has whipt about the poor beggars, and a few 
scandalous whores have been sent to the House of Correction; 
some alehouse-keepers and vintners have been fined for draw- 
ing drink on the Sabbath-day; but all this falls upon us of the 
mob, the poor plebezi, as if all the vice lay among us: for we do 
not find the rich drunkard carried before my Lord Mayor, nor 
a swearing lewd merchant fined, or set in the stocks. The man 
with a gold ring and gay clothes may swear before the Justice, 
or at the justice; may reel home through the open streets, and 
no man take any notice of it; but if a poor man get drunk, or 
swear an oath, he must to the stocks without remedy... . 
*Tis hard, gentlemen, to be punished for a crime by a man as 
guilty as ourselves; and that the figure a man makes in the 
world must be the reason why he shall or shall not be liable to a 
law. This is really punishing men for being poor, which is no 
crime at all; as a thief may be said to be hanged, not for the fact, 
but for being taken.’ Yet what happened when a gentleman or a 
parson got drunk in a country alehouse? Nothing. When ‘a 
poor man informs against a great man, the witness is dis- 
couraged, the man goes unpunished, and the poor man gets 
the scandal of an informer’. How could ‘the poor Commonalty’ 
be expected to behave like civilised human beings ‘when the 
Gentry, our pattern, and the Clergy, our teachers, are as 
immoral as we... The parson preaches a _ thundering 
sermon against drunkenness, and the justice of peace sets my 
poor neighbours in the stocks, and I am like to be much the 
better for either, when I know perhaps that this same parson 
and this same justice were both drunk together but the night 
betorese 
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And now Defoe’s life became enormously fecund. For the 


next four years, that is so long as William III reigned, pamphlet 
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after pamphlet was conceived and written, and sent whirling 
to the publishers. A brilliant period of political activity opened 
for Defoe. Comparatively undistinguished before, he now 
stepped into the front rank of publicists. It was, of course, his 
own brilliant talents that thrust him to the fore, but he was 
assisted by the fact that he became the champion of the King’s 
policy. After obtaining Government employment Defoe 
rendered conspicuous literary service to William with his 
pamphlet on the question of a standing army. After the Peace 
of Ryswick in 1697, the cry had immediately been raised in 
England—‘Disband the army!’ It was the noble cry of the 
English people with their healthy distaste for all that stinks of 
militarism. It was also the ignoble cry of the Tory gentry to 
stint on defence by keeping taxes down. But the fact was, 
England needed an army to protect her from Louis XIV’s 
alliance of Catholic powers, just as she needed one in 1938 to 
defend her from the fascist alliance. The danger was as great. 
For Ryswick was no real peace at all; all that it had done was to 
give Louis XIV a breathing-space to raise a fresh army to put 
into the field. William III realised this, but very few others did. 
Anti-standing-army pamphleteers were very vocal. What the 
King needed was a pamphleteer who would state his case with 
direct and plausible force. He needed a plain man to convince 
plain people that a standing army, so far from being a threat 
to their liberties, was in fact a necessity for their preservation. 
Defoe was the man. The outcome was the Argument showing 
that a Standing Army,‘with consent of Parliament, ts not incon- 
sistent with a Free Government. It is one of Defoe’s earliest 
tracts, yet no subsequent one surpasses it as a piece of trenchant 
and persuasive reasoning. It shows his marvellous powers of 
combining constructive with destructive criticism. Good- 
humoured, full of clear common sense, he disclaims sympathy 
with extreme persons of either side. Yet, addressing his readers 
as plain people like himself, he persuades them that among 
reasonable men there can be no two opinions. He never appeals 
to passion or imagination; his argument rests upon self- 
interest and the ordinary sense of what is right and reasonable. 
‘Some people talk so big of our own strength, that they think 
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England able to defend herself against all the world. I presume 
such talk without book; I think the prudentest course is to 
prevent the trial.’ Such was the theme of Defoe’s reply to the 
opponents of a standing army. A strong England was the 
greatest guarantee of peace. It had always been so; it was so, 
declared Defoe, in 1698. ‘The reputation and influence the 
English nation has had abroad among the Princes of Christen- 
dom has been always more or less according as the power of the 
Prince, to aid and assist, or to injure and offend, was esteemed.’ 

King William obtained a standing army from Parliament— 
though not so large an army as he wished—and Defoe had 
helped him to obtain it. Before long he was to render further 
service to His Majesty. In 1700 the King of Spain died childless, 
having in a death-bed will bequeathed his throne to the Duke of 
Anjou, a grandson of Louis XIV. Now this upset the European 
applecart; for only this same year Louis XIV had signed a 
treaty with William pledging himself to make no claim upon 
the Spanish monarchy. The question therefore immediately 
arose—what would the French king do? And out of that 
question arose another—7f he repudiated the treaty and accepted 
the will, what should England do to preserve the balance of 
power in Europe? Defoe was ready with his answer—with 
King William’s answer. Hardly had the news reached England, 
and before the French king’s resolve to accept the legacy was 
known, than Defoe was hurling himself into the battle as the 
champion of the King’s policy with a pamphlet with the clear 
and stirring title Two Great Questions considered. I. What the 
French King will do with respect to the Spanish Monarchy. II. 
What measures the English ought to take. This pamphlet, and 
another of like nature which speedily followed it, provide a 
masterly exposition, from the point of view of English interests, 
of the danger of allowing the will to be fulfilled. If the French 
king is wise, he argues, he will reject the dangerous gift for his 
grandson. But if he accepts it—what then? Then England has no 
choice but to combine with her allies and compel the French 
prince to withdraw his claims. To those of his Tory opponents 
who ask, What matters it to us who is King of Spain? he retorts, 
As well ask what matters it to us who is King of Ireland. And so 
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Defoe goes on to stress the need of a standing army, which the 
King’s Tory opponents had done their best to deprive him of. 

The most significant fact about this pamphlet, however, is 
the emphasis which Defoe places upon economics. Defoe seems 
to have realised what few, if any, of his contemporaries realised 
—that the real struggle going on between the European powers 
was not over lofty abstractions like a balance of power, or civil 
or religious liberties. It was a struggle for markets. More particu- 
larly it was a struggle to conquer and annex colonial possessions 
in America, where labour was cheap and profits were high. It 
was capitalistic imperialism in its embryonic stage. Defoe was 
aware of this when he wrote that in war ‘it is not the longest 
sword but the longest purse that counts’. He saw clearly enough 
that the real reason why England must fight if needs be with 
France was to protect the merchants’ and manufacturers’ trade. 
What he did in these two pamphlets was to put into trenchant 
words the unexpressed thoughts of the English capitalists of 
his time. If the French got the Spanish crown, he declared, they 
got the richest trade in the world into their hands. The French 
moreover would exploit the wealth of Mexico and Peru more 
effectively than the Spaniards. They would build fleets with it, 
and thereby obtain control of ‘our’ American plantations. 
Then the exceedingly profitable trade with Spain would be 
ruined. The Mediterranean trade would be burdened by the 
impost of a toll at Gibraltar. England would to all intents and 
purposes become a province of France. “What is England with- 
out its trade,’ he asks, ‘without its Plantation trade, Turkey 
and Spanish trade, and where will that be when a French gar- 
rison is planted at Cadiz, and the French fleet brings home the 
plate from Havana? What will the Virginia colony be worth 
when the French... have a free commerce from Quebec to 
Mexico behind ye, what will our northern trade be worth in a 
war, when the ports of Ostend and Neuport are as full of pirates 
as Dunkirk and St Malo?’ In a word, the French had got to be 
beaten. . . 

Defoe’s appeal to the instinct of self-preservation, however, 
failed to rouse the Tories from their slumbers. More tracts 
followed. One of the ablest of these—and one of the least 
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sincere!—was The Danger of the Protestant Religion, in which 
he coated the bitter pill of a trade war with the sugar of religion. 
‘Surely you cannot object to a standing army for the defence 
of your religion?’ he argued; ‘for if you do, then you stand 
convicted of valuing your liberties more than your religion, 
which ought to be your first and highest concern.’ Stripped of 
its rhetorical logic, however, the pamphlet boils down to 
nothing more than a recruiting tract. It was, as Sutherland puts 
it, a piece of deliberate war propaganda for King William— 
not the apprehensions of a deeply religious man anxious to 
safeguard his faith. It had little visible effect. The storm of 
anti-warlike passion was still raging; and Defoe’s pamphlets 
were but as straws in the wind. They were, however, widely 
distributed. They were eagerly read at Hampton Court, causing 
King William’s pale, glowering countenance to brighten, his 
dejected and firm mouth to break into a smile. 

William had little else to smile about at this time. His un- 
popularity was at its height. Both his person and his measures 
were unpopular in England. His secluded life and his cold 
manners disgusted a people accustomed to the graceful affability 
of Charles II. His foreign accent and his foreign attachments 
were offensive to the national prejudices. His reign had been a 
season of distress. Hopes that once were high had been dashed 
to the ground. The burdens of war and the expense of restoring 
the currency had been severely felt. Nine clergymen out of ten 
were Jacobites at heart, having sworn allegiance to William 
only in order to save their benefices. The country gentlemen, 
many of them, held similar views. So, too, did the farmers who 
were hostile to that class which the creation of national debt had 
brought into notice, and which was believed to be peculiarly 
favoured by the Court—the moneyed class, the bourgeoisie. 
Even the middle class, though determined to keep out James 
and his family, had no great love for the King William. The 
emotional impact of the ‘Glorious Revolution’ was wearing 
off. They regarded him only as the less of two evils, and con- 
sidered it intolerable for a true-born Englishman to be governed 
by a Dutch King. 

It was at this stage that Defoe produced the most famous of 
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his lampoons. True-born Englishman indeed! What is a true- 
born Englishman? They were the most mongrel race that 
ever walked upon the face of the earth. There was no such 
thing as a true-born Englishman—all were the offspring of 
foreigners, and what was more, of the scum of foreigners! In 
pointed doggerel verses Defoe declared, in The True-Born 
Englishman: A Satyr (1701), that the English were descended 
from many races: 


‘From a mixture of all kinds began 

That heterogeneous thing, an Englishman; 
A True-Born Englishman’s a contradiction! 
In speech an irony! in fact, a fiction!’ 


‘And here begins our ancient pedigree 

That so exalts our poor nobility! 

’Tis that from some French trooper they derive, 
Who with the Norman bastard did arrive. 

The trophies of the families appear; 

Some show the sword, the bow, and some the spear 
Which their great ancestor, forsooth! did wear. 
These in the herald’s register remain, 

Their noble mean extraction to explain, 

Yet who the hero was, no man can tell! 
Whether a drummer, or a Colonel? 

The silent record blushes to reveal 

Their undescended dark Original!’ 


Defoe warms to his théme as he proceeds. Thus: 


‘These are the heroes who despise the Dutch, 

And rail at new-come foreigners so much! 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever lived! 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones, 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns! 
The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought! 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains; 
Who, joined with Norman French, compound the breed 
From whence your True-Born Englishman proceed! 
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And lest, by length of time it be pretended, 

The climate may this modern breed have mended; 
Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 
Mixes us daily, with exceeding care! 

We have been Europe’s sink, the jakes where she 
Voids all her offal outcast progeny.’ 


The whole peerage in fact comes under his lash. Not merely 
the ‘good old families’ of Norman descent, but the new up-and- 
coming rich are made the butt of his satire: 


‘Wealth, howsoever got, in England makes 
Lords, of mechanics! Gentlemen, of rakes! 
Antiquity of birth are needless here. 

’Tis impudence and money make a peer! 
Innumerable City knights we know, 

From Bluecoat Hospitals and Bridewell flow! 
Draymen and porters fill the City Chair; 
And footboys, magisterial purple wear! 

Fate has but very small distinction set 
Betwixt the counter and the coronet. 
Tarpaulin lords, pages of high renown, 

Rise up by poor men’s valour, not their own! 
Great families of yesterday we show; 

And lords whose parents were—the Lord knows who!’ 

The long lampoon delighted the populace; it became a best- 
seller, and straightway ran into nine editions selling at one 
shilling a copy. Defoe suddenly woke up to find himself famous— 
the hero of the hour! It must have been a very pleasant—and al- 
together strange—sensation for him. The pamphlet was pirated ; 
eighty thousand copies were sold in the streets. Henceforth he 
was proudly to describe himself on the title-pages of his 
pamphlets as ‘the author of The True-Born Englishman’. 

The sale of the poem did not bring Defoe a great deal of 
money—dishonest printers saw to that—and it brought the 
enmity of the nobility. But it brought him the friendship of the 
King. William III sent for him to tell him personally how much 
the poem had pleased him. From this time forward Defoe was 
in constant attendance on William. He himself claims that he 
had ‘the honour to serve, and if I may say it with humblest 
acknowledgments, to be beloved by that glorious prince’. We 
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picture him riding to Hampton Court; dismounting in the Clock 
Court, with its stone colonnade and balustrade of urns and 
trophies; passing a pair of sentries on guard—King William’s 
grenadiers, in their white gaiters, pipeclay, scarlet coats, and 
half sugar-loaf hats with powdered pigtails; and climbing the 
King’s staircase, which Wren had designed, with its walls and 
ceilings all painted by Verrio, and with its wrought-iron bal- 
ustrade from designs by Tijou. We picture him passing through 
the King’s Guard Room, where the Yeomen of the Guard are on 
duty; traversing the State apartments, their ceilings crowded 
with Verrio’s gods and goddesses; till he gains entrance to the 
State Bedroom and Dressing Room. And there he comes into the 
presence of the lonely man with the eagle eyes, the hawklike 
nose, and the pale, sallow face. He bows low to His Majesty. 
But William does not stand upon formality with Daniel Defoe. 
Before long the two men are deep in conversation. They talk— 
they go on talking. It will be a couple of hours or more before 
the white-gaitered scarlet-coated grenadiers see the author of 
The True-Born Englishman making his exit. What a triumph 
for the one-time Cripplegate butcher’s son! For the despised 
Dissenter who wasn’t considered worthy to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge! For the bankrupt hosier who but recently had 
taken refuge from his creditors in a Whitefriars garret! Yes— 
Defoe had triumphed indeed! 

The fact was that Defoe and King William had much in 
common with one another. Both were practical business- 
minded men who tooka realistic approach towards the problems 
of the day. Both were Protestants who hated the Pope and 
Louis XIV. Both too were forward-looking, and when Defoe 
discussed the international situation from an economic angle, 
the King listened intently. He nodded his head in agreement 
when the author of the Essay upon Projects outlined fresh 
schemes for the increase of wealth at home and the develop- 
ment of trade and markets overseas. He listened, and he was 
prepared to act upon the advice Defoe gave him. As the weeks 
went by the friendship between the two men deepened. At the 
age of forty-one Defoe found himself the confidential adviser to 
the King of England. His enemies whispered that he had become 
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something more. They whispered he had become the King’s 
spy. Not only was he employed to gauge the state of public 
opinion; he was employed also to report upon the activities of 
those known to be antagonistic to His Majesty’s administration. 
So his political opponents maintained. Did Defoe really act the 
part of an informer? The answer is, very probably he did. 
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But what matter what his political opponents whispered 
about him? Defoe was not concerned with their mutterings. 
He was esteemed by the King; he was beloved by the populace. 
And he gloried in his popularity. He determined to take a more 
prominent part in politics. An occasion was not long in pre- 
senting itself. The elections at the beginning of 1701 had 
resulted in the leaders of the Whig party losing power; and the 
Tories, some of whom still cast a lingering look towards the 
exiled James II, were in office. They had in fact a decided 
majority in the House of Commons, and William was so much 
embarrassed by the state of parties in England that he could 
not venture to make war on Louis even when French troops 
took the offensive by occupying fortresses over the border of 
the Spanish Netherlands and held their Dutch garrisons to 
ransom. Things came to a head with the famous Kentish Peti- 
tion. This event marked Defoe’s entry into the arena of public 
affairs. It also marked the turn of the tide in favour of the King’s 
foreign policy—which was war with France. 

In the spring of 1701 the freeholders of Kent became alarmed 
at the prospect of a French invasion of their coasts, and at a 
large meeting drew up a petition requesting the House of 
Commons to give His Majesty such supplies as would enable 
him to provide for the interests of the country and assist his 
allies. The petition was presented to an already hostile House 
by five Kentish gentlemen. What followed was sensational. 
After a heated debate lasting five hours, the five gentlemen of 
Kent were ordered to be taken into custody by the sergeant-at- 
arms, and a few days later were committed to the Gatehouse 
prison, under the Speaker’s warrant. (The Speaker, be it noted, 
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was Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford.) Defoe heard 
the news and blazed with indignation. Next day, May 14th, he 
proceeded to the House of Commons and marched within, 
“guarded with about sixteen gentlemen of quality’. Conster- 
nation, anger, expectancy followed as he marched up to Mr 
Speaker Harley and presented him with a paper called Legion’s 
Memorial to the House of Commons. Then, without waiting for 
an answer, he turned about him and left the chamber, leaving 
also the indignant Tories to ponder upon his outspoken paper. 
When they had read its very plain language—had read that 
“Englishmen are no more to be slaves to Parliament than to a 
King. Our name is LEGION and we are many’—they grew 
fearful. Indeed the petitioners were many—too many to be 
arrested. The House became cowed. Supplies were granted. 
Parliament rose—and the prisoners were released. The citizens 
of London entertained them at a great banquet in Mercers’ Hall, 
where Defoe joined them as a guest of honour. After which the 
five gentlemen started upon a triumphal progress to their 
homes in Kent. So ended ‘the first time that ever the English 
nation petitioned to be taxed’. 

The Memorial and a pamphlet subsequent to it, The Original 
Power of the Collective Body of the People of England (1702), 
provide significant evidence of Defoe’s political ideas. Defoe’s 
political thought was eclectic. He had digested his Locke; he 
had read Hobbes, Harrington, Raleigh, Coke, Grotius, Milton, 
and Algernon Sidney. Locke and Sidney are the two writers to 
whom he owed most¢ Unfortunately he never produced a con- 
secutive statement of political ideas, so that some have doubted 
whether he was a political thinker in any strict sense at all. But 
in the Memorial, and even more in the Original Power pamphlet, 
Defoe gives clear indication that he is intensely concerned with 
the Rights of the People. Yes—the People. The People must be 
supreme not only over kings but over Parliament itself. In the 
Memorial he states unhesitatingly that Parliament, and the 
Commons in particular, ought to be the ‘Servant of the People’. 
‘Your Masters’ are ‘the people who choose you’, he declares, 
and proceeds, ‘Though there is no stated proceeding to bring 
you to your duty, yet the great law of Reason says, and all 
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nations allow that whatever power is above Law, it is burden- 
some and tyrannical; and may be reduced by extrajudicial 
methods. You are not above the’ People’s resentments! They 
that made you Members, may reduce you to the same rank from 
whence they chose you, and may give you a taste of their abused 
kindness, in terms you may not be pleased with.’ Even more 
forcibly he declares: ‘If the House of Commons, in breach of 
the laws and liberties of the People, do betray the trust reposed 
in them; and act negligently or arbitrarily and illegally; it is 
the undoubted Right of the People of England to call them to an 
account of the same; and by Convention, Assembly or Force, 
may proceed against them, as traitors and betrayers of their 
country. These things we think proper to declare, as the Un- 
questioned Right of the People of England, whom you serve.’ 
This was the language of revolution. It carried with it echoes 
of the grand challenge of the Levellers. It shows clearly enough 
that Defoe was certainly not a Whig. He was a Radical—one 
of the earliest members of the Radical party—a forerunner of 
John Wilkes, Tom Paine, and the rest. He was never to become 
that monstrous thing, the ‘good’ party man. Defoe was not a 
party man at all. How could he be?—he who so unsparingly 
denounced the manner in which 


“The Court, the King, the Church, the Parliament 
Alternately pursue the same intent, 

Under the specious name of Liberty, 

The passive injured People to betray. 

And it has always been the People’s fate, 

To see their own mistakes, when ’twas too late.’ 


In Defoe’s day, be it remembered, Parliament was far from 
being a democratic institution. It was the age of rotten boroughs 
and of political corruption that stank. The great mass of the 
people—the working class and the middle class—were com- 
pletely unrepresented in Parliament and had no say whatsoever 
in the government of the country. Defoe was aware of this as 
few men had been since the suppression of the Levellers by 
Cromwell. In the Original Power pamphlet he thunders at the 
House of Commons of his time in the same way as he had done 
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in the Memorial: ‘’Tis possible for even a House of Commons to 
be in the wrong’, he declares. And, ‘You may die, but the 
People remain.’ And again, ‘Each Branch may wrong and 
oppress the other, or altogether may do wrong to the People 
they are made to govern.’ The party system was still in the 
making when Defoe lived, but he had prophetic insight as to 
what would happen when it got fully into its stride, as it did in 
the eighteenth century. As clearly as if he were looking back at 
the eighteenth century rather than looking forward, he saw the 
alternate oligarchy of Whigs and Tories, the encroachments of 
the House of Commons on the rights of electors, the need for 
sounder choice of representatives.* Defoe’s contribution to 
political thought belongs to this, the earlier period of his life. 
It is summarised thus by A. L. Smith in the Cambridge Modern 
History: ‘Short of originality in theory, Defoe contributed to 
political progress in almost every other direction. Much cant 
he laughed out of court; many prejudices he shamed into silence; 
on fallacies and misrepresentations his common sense came 
down like a sledge-hammer. The work he did in his numberless 
writings ... was work of the first value; it was educating a 
nation into political sense and morality. It was Defoe who 
applied and popularised Locke, and drove home the philoso- 
pher’s principles.’ Defoe’s earliest biographer, Chalmers, even 
went so far as to say that The Original Power of the Collective 
Body of the People of England was equal to Locke in reasoning 
and superior in style. Without doubt Defoe was influenced by 
Locke, most of whose’ books were published in the five years 
after the Glorious Revolution. Locke indeed changed the 
pol'tical, philosophical, and religious thought of educated 
Englishmen in an astonishing manner. He was the first secular 
philosopher, says Laski. His empirical, rationalist, and utili- 
tarian approach to life was reflected in Defoe’s writings. Locke’s 
political philosophy, contained in the Two Treatises on Govern- 
ment, is based upon the doctrine of the ultimate sovereignty of 
the governed. Defoe followed Locke in claiming that men had 


* See Miss A. E. Levett’s lecture on Defoe in Social and Political Ideas 
of Some English Thinkers of the Augustan Age, 1650-1750, edited by 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw: Harrap, London, 1928. 
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certain inalienable rights that no government could touch. 
Locke provided the philosophic background of Liberalism; 
which, popularised by Defoe and others, became the distinctive 
English philosophy—later to be exported to France, America, 
and the East. 

oo Ss SS 


It was the autumn of 1701, when Defoe was at the summit 
of his power—the favoured of the great monarch, the prince of 
satirists, and the idol of the London populace—that an extra- 
ordinary change came over the political situation. James IT died 
at St Germains. Louis paid him a farewell visit, and was so 
much moved by the solemn parting and the grief of the exiled 
queen that he threw caution to the winds and acknowledged 
the ‘Prince of Wales’ as King of England. The rage with which 
the English learned that the French monarch had taken the 
trouble to provide them with a king knew no bounds. Whigs 
and Tories joined in condemning the French court. Defoe was 
quick off the mark with a pamphlet bearing the paradoxical title 
Reasons against a War with France. The title was, of course, 
ironic: the pamphlet is an ingenuous plea for a declaration of 
war, since war would offer England a good chance of grabbing 
the riches of Spanish America. (The art of arresting attention 
by an unexpected thesis, such as this promise of peace when 
everybody was dreaming of war, is an art in which Defoe has 
never been surpassed, wrote Minto. ) The cry for war was raised 
by the City of London, and echoed and re-echoed from every 
corner of the realm. William saw that his time was come. But 
William, alas, was suffering under a complication of severe and 
incurable diseases. His wasted and suffering body could hardly 
move without support, yet his spirit was as energetic and 
resolute as it had ever been. He left the Hague, where he had 
been negotiating a treaty against the ambitious designs of the 
Bourbons. He flew to London. He remodelled the ministry. He 
dissolved the Parliament. The majority of the new House of 
Commons was with the King. The most vigorous preparations 
were made for war. John Churchill, Earl of Marlborough, was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. 
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February 1702 found Defoe galloping to Hampton Court to 
lay before William a strategical plan for seizing the enemy’s 
possessions in South America. He had worked out every phase 
of the operation, with detailed charts, etc., which reveal Defoe 
in a new light—that of an ingenuous military expert. The King 
carefully studied the proposals—was impressed by them— 
made preparations to carry them out to the last detail. Defoe’s 
hopes soared. To what dazzling heights might he not now rise? 
But he had not reckoned with ‘the little gentleman in black 
velvet’. One day towards the end of February William was 
riding through the park of Hampton Court. Urging his horse to 
strike into a gallop, the animal stumbled on a molehill and 
went down on his knees. The King fell off and broke his collar- 
bone. The bone was set; and he returned to Kensington in his 
coach. To a young and vigorous man such an accident would 
have been a trifle. But William was in no condition to bear even 
the slightest shock. On March 8th he died. By no one was he 
mourned more sincerely than by Defoe. William was no more; 
but the Grand Alliance of the European princes against the 
Bourbons was already constructed. On May 15th, 1702, war 
was proclaimed by concert at Vienna, at London, and at the 
Hague. So began the great struggle by which Europe, from the 
Vistula to the Atlantic Ocean, was to be agitated for the next 
twelve years. But the days of Defoe’s power and his glory were 
now over and done with. 
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HE prime of manhood was upon Defoe. In 1702, at the 

age of forty-two, he was a successful author as well as a 
prosperous manufacturer of bricks and tiles. He had matured 
with the years. The middle-sized man with the hooked nose, 
the sharp chin, and the grey eyes was a little stouter than 
Mr Lodwick’s prentice (or whatever he was) had been, and 
heavy lines had begun to furrow his forehead. He had not 
escaped the rigours of time, and now a new scene—fraught 
with all kinds of potential dangers—was opening before him. 
Queen Anne was on the throne, and that fact alone boded ill 
for Daniel Defoe. For Anne was everything that Defoe dis- 
liked. She was a Stuart. She was High Church, and Tory. She 
was respectable, dowdy, and dull. The prospect for Defoe was 
bleak. But he did not try to flatter the Queen as many others 
did by insulting her predecessor. On the contrary, he wrote a 
poem called The Mock Mourners, in which he extolled William’s 
‘glorious memory’, and cheered Anne’s accession on an 
assurance that she would follow in the late King’s footsteps. 
His first writings under the new reign were in staunch con- 
sistency with what he had written before. His first notable 
publication was the pamphlet entitled The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters, a pamphlet dipped in irony, which he published 
in the very first year of the new reign. It arose out of a once 
famous controversy over the Occasional Conformity Bill. One 
of the chief monuments of William’s reign had been the Act 
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of Toleration of 1689, which had secured Dissenters from per- 
secution. They were tolerated—but no more than tolerated. 
They could worship as they pleased; but no Dissenter could 
hold State or municipal office unless he had first taken the 
communion in an Established church. In law, at any rate, 
Dissenters were still regarded as public enemies, as potential 
levelling revolutionaries—just as Roman Catholics were re- 
garded as reactionary feudal revolutionaries. However, regard- 
ing Dissenters a compromise was arrived at, a way devised by 
which a not over-scrupulous Dissenter could at the same time 
become, let us say, Lord Mayor of London, and continue to 
attend his Presbyterian chapel on Sunday. The answer lay in 
what was termed ‘occasional conformity’—that is, by making 
an occasional appearance in an Anglican place of worship, a Dis- 
senter could qualify himself for holding public office. And this 
is what many Dissenters in fact did, Defoe describing them at 
the time as ‘playing Bo-peep with the Almighty’. The Tories 
never liked the practice. The Dissenters were Whigs and 
Radicals, and the more they were kept out of public office the 
better, so far as the Tories were concerned. Things were 
brought to a head when a Dissenter Lord Mayor of London, 
who presumably had qualified for his office by making the 
statutory visit to an Anglican church, somewhat tactlessly rode 
in state to his Presbyterian chapel, decked in his Mayor’s robes, 
the sword and insignia of London borne before him. As soon 
as Anne was on the throne, a bill was introduced into the House 
of Commons to put a stop to the practice. Heavy, even ruinous, 
fines were to be imposed on ‘occasional conformists’. Informers 
wer2 to be employed, and these spies were to receive the whole 
fine. Immediately a conflict broke out in Parliament and 
throughout the country. A High Church divine, Dr Sacheverell, 
harangued in the pulpit against ‘occasional conformists’— 
‘insidious persons who can creep to our altars’ to qualify 
themselves for office in order to destroy the Church. The Tories 
followed his cue. There was much reactionary talk from ermined 
peers and bishops about the dependence of government on 
religion, and how the throne was based on the altar, and how 
heresy and schism inevitably led to rebellion, and suchlike 
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nonsense. In the coffee-houses feelings became bitter; angry 
words were bandied to and fro across the tables. Full-bottom- 
wigged gentlemen made wild speéches and clergymen gesticu- 
lated hysterically. The windows of conventicles were smashed ; 
some chapels were burnt down, and in the end the Bill was 
thrown out.... 

The once famous controversy over the ‘Occasional Bill’ that 
so fiercely shook the political and religious world of its day is 
far removed from the mentality of our own. To us all the sound 
and fury signifies nothing apart from the fact that it roused 
Defoe to write a famous pamphlet and then set him in the pillory. 
Why did it rouse Defoe so vehemently? Though a child of 
Dissent, he was not a particularly ardent Dissenter. He was 
not renowned for his piety. The reason was otherwise. Defoe 
was not, it is true, greatly concerned about the Presbyterian 
religion; but he was tremendously concerned with tolerance, 
religious or otherwise. As a citizen he had a keen and radical 
appreciation of the value of the sort of progressivism that was 
then called Dissent. That is why he leapt into the fray and 
thundered his protest—loudly and effectively; bringing his 
immense gift of social satire to bear in a pamphlet that was as 
acute as it was jovial. What Defoe did in The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters was to parody the violence of the High Church 
and Tory writers. The Dissenters had been treated too leniently, 
he declared; that was the trouble. This kind of thing should 
continue no longer. To the Nonconformist he would say: ‘No, 
Gentlemen! the time of mercy is past! your day of grace is 
over! you should have practised peace, and moderation, and 
charity, if you expected any yourselves!’ In this heroic strain 
the pamphlet proceeds, till at length the suggestion is made that 
‘if one severe law were made, and punctually executed, that 
whoever was found at a conventicle should be banished the 
nation, and the preacher be hanged, we should soon see an end 
of the tale—they would all come to church, and one age would 
make us all one again’. That was the shortest way for the 
suppression of Dissent. Louis XIV’s success in putting down 
the Huguenots is referred to—half-measures, fines of five 
shillings a month or one shilling a week for not coming to 
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communion and church were useless. Stronger measures were 
recommended. “The light foolish handling of them by mulcts, 
fines, etc., ’tis their glory and their advantage! If the gallows 
instead of the counter, and the galleys instead of the fines, were 
the reward of going to a conventicle, to preach or hear, there 
would not be so many sufferers! The spirit of martyrdom is 
over! They that will go to church to be chosen sheriffs and 
mayors, would go to forty churches rather than be hanged!’ 
“Now let us crucify the thieves!’ roared the author of this 
truculent pamphlet in conclusion. 

Defoe’s caricature of the ferocious High Churchman came off 
so brilliantly—it was so true to life—that his irony was taken 
in earnest, and for some days the town believed that Sacheverell 
had been outstripped in zeal by an unknown champion of the 
Church. (For Defoe’s pamphlet, like all pamphlets at that time, 
appeared anonymously.) A young parson of the Church of 
England wrote to a friend that he valued the work next the 
Bible and the Commandments, and fervently prayed that the 
Queen would act on its recommendations. The Dissenters were 
panic-stricken. The High Tories—like the young parson— 
were jubilant. We, living in our saner age—or rather, in saner 
England—can only regard the brilliant paper as a monstrous 
phantasy; yet this was not so in Defoe’s time. The very fact 
that his proposals were taken seriously both by the Dissenters 
and their enemies shows that this was so. It shows also—and 
this is of more significance to us—the mastery of Defoe’s prose 
style. Bonamy Dobréeyspeaks of his “uncanny way of getting 
inside the skin of the people he was imagining himself to be’ 
and ‘If one can indeed say that Defoe has no style, it is because 
he has a hundred.’ His subject-matter dictated what his style 
was to be—that, and the kind and number of people he was 
talking to. He was ‘tub-oratorical’. At times he seems to 
become almost an actor, playing his part. Once the demon of 
imaginative creation gets hold of him, he is as one obliviously 
possessed. He played many parts. In The Shortest Way he played 
the part of the shocked pietist to perfection—to disastrous per- 
fection! When the truth leaked out, the dreadful truth that 
Defoe had written the pamphlet and that it was a hoax—a 
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satire—the anger of the High Church and Tory party was 
intense. 
Coco es Ss SS 


The Shortest Way appeared on December 1st. A month later, 
at the beginning of January 1703, a warrant was issued by the 
Earl of Nottingham, one of the Secretaries of State, for his 
arrest. Learning this, Defoe went into hiding. A proclamation 
offering a reward for his discovery was advertised in the 
Gazette. ‘He is a middle-aged, spare man, about forty years 
old, of a brown complexion, and dark-brown coloured hair, but 
wears a wig; a hooked nose, a sharp chin, grey eyes, and a 
large mole near his mouth: was born in London, and for many 
years was a hose-factor in Freeman’s Yard in Cornhill, and 
now is the owner of the brick and pantile works near Tilbury 
Fort in Essex.’ A reward of £50 was offered for information 
leading to his arrest. A few days later copies of the pamphlet 
were seized at the printer’s; The Shortest Way was declared a 
seditious publication, and ordered to be burnt by the common 
hangman. Meanwhile the search for Defoe went on. Speaker 
Harley reported to Lord Treasurer Godolphin that it was 
‘absolutely necessary for the service of the Government’ to 
discover and punish the author. Now Defoe was no coward. 
The young hosier who had risked all to fight for Monmouth 
was no coward. The author of Legion’s Memorial who had 
boldly marched into the House of Commons with his petition 
could be no coward. The literary man who did not cringe before 
the new Queen but who dared to publish the Shortest Way was 
certainly no coward. Yet, faced with the dread prospect of 
unprisonment and the pillory, Defoe’s courage temporarily 
seems to have failed him. He knew well enough that imprison- 
ment might be a life sentence; that the pillory could be as fatal 
as the gallows and far more terrible. At best his business would 
be ruined, his family ruined. Faced with this dreadful prospect 
he swallowed his pride and pleaded mercy from Speaker Harley, 
from Secretary of State Nottingham. He made no bones about 
it: ‘Gaol, pillories and such like, with which I have been so 
much threatened, have convinced me I want passive courage, 
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and I shall never for the future think myself injured if I am 
called a coward.’ He wanted passive courage, certainly; but 
active courage he never lacked, and throwing himself upon the 
Queen’s mercy he offered his military services, without pay- 
ment, in the cavalry in the Netherlands. ‘Without doubt, my 
Lord, I shall die there much more to her service than in a 
prison.’ All to no avail. His pleas became abject. And to his 
pleas, his wife, poor long-suffering ever-faithful Mary, added 
her own. She forced her way into the Earl of Nottingham’s 
presence, only to be offered a bribe by the earl to betray her 
husband’s hiding-place. Which needless to say she refused. 
Defoe was in hiding four and a half months. Once he was 
recognised in Hackney Fields; but drawing his sword, he 
forced the man down on his knees and made him swear ‘that 
if he ever met him again he should shut his eyes till he was half 
a mile off him’. It was but a matter of time for him to be caught. 
On May 20th he was discovered in the house of a French weaver. 
Straightway he was carted off to Newgate Gaol, and there Defoe 
lay brooding over his fate. Black the future loomed ahead for 
him. The days and long nights dragged by. The trial took place 
in July. Then everything happened as Defoe had feared it 
would. He was sentenced to stand three times in the pillory, to 
pay a fine of 200 marks, to lie in prison during Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, and find sureties for his good behaviour for seven 
years after his release. The Tories were after the blood of the 
author, not merely of the Shortest Way, but of the Poor Man’s 
Plea, The True-Born Englishman, and another radical pamphlet, 
The Reformation of Manners, as well. They were after his blood, 
and now they had got it. The sentence was a savage one. But 
then, Defoe was a dangerous man—a Puritan intellectual, an 
enemy of the nobility and clergy, a Whig suspected of levelling 
—not to say revolutionary—leanings. Away with the fellow! 
Gaol him! Pillory him! Break his spirit—so as to frighten the 
wits out of any other Puritan intellectuals who may be minded 
to follow his example! All through the early summer of 1703 
Defoe languished in Newgate Gaol. His friends tried every 
expedient to get him released from the cruel ordeal of the 
pillory. William Penn, the Quaker, visited him in prison. So 
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did ‘Dismal’ Nottingham, who attempted—in vain—to induce 
him to reveal the confidence of Dutch William and the Whig 
party. In July he was taken to Windsor for cross-examination. 
But nobody, from royalty downwards, wormed any information 
worth having out of the seditious pamphleteer. It was to be the 
pillory for Daniel Defoe after all. 

The pillory it was. The last three days of July found Defoe 
standing in the pillory, exposed to the sun’s heat and the rain— 
exposed also to the mob. His head, his arms, were locked in 
the wooden instrument of torture. Below him jostled the great 
mob of sightseers. What would they do to him, he wondered, 
as he gazed down upon them from his elevated position on the 
disgraceful platform. Would they pelt him with rotten eggs 
and stinking fish, as they were wont to bombard prisoners in 
his unhappy situation? Indeed, an offender put into the pillory 
was considered lucky if he escaped with his life from the shower 
of brickbats and paving-stones which were often hurled at him. 
But as Defoe stood there those July days a remarkable thing 
happened. The crowd, the Cockney crowd, far from jeering at 
him, cheered him. Cheered him and drank his health in tankards 
of ale and stoups of wine; while the pretty flower-girls garlanded 
his pillory with flowers. The author of The True-Born English- 
man and the Poor Man’s Plea was a popular favourite, and the 
authorities found to their horror that his exhibition in the 
pillory was an occasion of triumph and not of ignominy to him. 
A ring of admirers grouped round the place of punishment 
handed his pamphlets among the onlookers. They found a 
ready sale for them. At the end of each day, when he was 
releaseu, we are told that the crowd ‘hallo’d him down from 
his wooden punishment, as if he had been a Cicero that had made 
an excellent oration in it, rather than a Cataline that was 
exposed and declaimed against there’. On the first occasion, he 
stood in the pillory before the Royal Exchange in Cornhill; on the 
next day, near the Conduit in Cheapside; and finally, at Temple 
Bar, where scenes of extraordinary enthusiasm took place. Defoe 
had triumphed with a vengeance over his opponents. . . . 

He triumphed because the people, knowing him through his 
writings, regarded him as their champion. They admired his 
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dauntless courage. But without doubt his popularity was in- 
creased by the timely publication of 4 Hymn to the Pillory, a 
piece of brilliant invective which he had dashed off in prison 
whilst awaiting the execution of his sentence, and which he 
arranged to have sold in the nearby streets at the foot of the 
pillory when he stood there. Clearly, once he knew there was 
no hope of avoiding the dread sentence, his pride and his 
courage reasserted themselves. He summed up all his indomit- 
able energy and fertility of resource—those innate character- 
istics of his. Let the Government punish him, unjustly though 
it be! Let them torture him by setting him in the pillory! Let 
them do their worst! He, Daniel Defoe Esquire, the proud 
Protestant Englishman, would never submit—would never be 
silenced! A Hymn to the Pillory snorts out his defiance. In it 
Defoe not only declares the iniquity of his sentence, but 
suggests to the Government more proper objects of their 
severity. Who should be in the pillory? Incompetent military 
commanders ought to stand there, he says; power-grabbing 
politicians, money-grubbing financiers, swindling stock-jobbers 
and brokers; profligate men of fashion, vicious lawyers and 
magistrates, fanatic Jacobites, drunken priests, and the land- 
lords who rack-rent the poor to build their palaces—it is they 
who should stand in the pillory. 


‘Hail, hieroglyphic State Machine, 
Contrived to punish Fancy in!’ 


Thus Defoe apostrophises the pillory, before going on to lash 
the guilty rulers of England. Listen to him as he castigates the 
swindling City financiers: 


‘Then clap thy wooden Wings for joy, 
And greet the Men of Great Employ! 
The authors of the Nation’s discontent, 
And scandal of a Christian Government! 
Jobbers and Brokers of the City Stocks, 
With forty thousand tallies at their backs, 
Who make our Banks and Companies obey, 
Or sink them all the Shortest Way! 
The intrinsic value of our Stocks 
Is stated in their calculating books, 
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The imaginary prizes rise and fall 

As they command who toss the ball. 
Let them upon thy lofty Turrets stand, 

With bear-skins on the back, Debentures in the hand! 
And write in capitals upon the post, 
That here they should remain 
Till this enigma they explain: 

How Stocks should fall, when Sales surmount the cost; 
And rise again when ships are lost.’ 


Yes, the City financiers were fitter subjects for the pillory than 
he was. (He had denounced them two years earlier in his 
pamphlet The Villainy of Stock Jobbers Detected.) And so, too, 
were the get-rich-quick capitalists who lived in luxury at the 
expense of toiling workers: 


‘They that, in vast employments rob the State, 
Let them in thy Embraces, meet their fate! 
Let not the millions, they by fraud obtain 
Protect them from the scandal, or the pain! 
They who from mean beginnings grow 
To vast estates, but God knows how! 
Who carry untold sums away 
From little Places, with but little pay! 
Who costly palaces erect, 
The thieves that built them to protect; 
The gardens, grottoes, fountains, walks, and groves 
Where vice triumphs in pride and lawless love; 
Where mighty luxury and drunk’ness reign, 
Profusely spend what they profanely gain! 
Tell them, Mene Tekel’s on the wall! 
Tell them, the nation’s money paid for all!’ 


And so the poem proceeds on its tremendous way, in gallant 
doggerel, but displaying dignity and at the same time wit, till 
it reaches its audacious conclusion—its indictment of the men in 


“Tell them, The Men that placed him here, 
Are scandals to the Times! 

Are at a loss to find his guilt, 

And can’t commit his crimes!’ 
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So much for the pillory—and for the Hymn of the Pillory. 
Defoe was taken back to Newgate to be imprisoned there 
“during Her Majesty’s pleasure’—whatever that might be. 
There in the sunless gaol the summer days slipped quickly by; 
they lengthened into weeks. It is clear, however, that Defoe 
was not treated like a common prisoner. All through the 
eighteenth century English prisons were a national disgrace. 
There was no proper separation of the sexes; there was no 
proper classification of offences. Political prisoners and prosti- 
tutes mingled with thieves and murderers. The disease known 
as gaol distemper was rife. Women were got with child. 
Debtors were tortured to death by their gaolers in the endeavour 
to extract fees from them. Chaplains were usually drunk. 
Executions were of frequent occurrence; every theft was then a 
capital offence. Defoe, however, probably had a cell to himself, 
and he was not deprived—the Government dared not deprive 
him—of the liberty of writing and publishing. Whilst at New- 
gate he assembled his writings into the True Collection of the 
Writings of the Author of the True-Born Englishman—the first 
collected edition of his works. Nevertheless Defoe did not shrink 
with loathing from the companionship of thieves, highwaymen, 
forgers, coiners, and pirates. He did not disdain the company 
of the pretty prostitutes. Gaol must have been much less irk- 
some to Defoe than it would have been to a man of different 
temperament—to Swift, or Addison, for example. However 
loudly he might lament the strange reverse by which he had 
exchanged within a few months the closet of a king for a 
prisoner’s cell, yet Minto is probably right when he suggests 
that Defoe was as happy in Newgate as he had been at 
Whitehall. At all events, he turned his time there to good 
account. He spent many pleasant hours in listening to the 
tales of his adventurous fellow-prisoners. He could but admire 
the courage of these people, and not only admire, he came 
in a sense to love them. It was his experiences at Newgate 
—together with those previous ones at Whitefriars—that 
gave Defoe the scenes and the people, possibly the stories too, 
that he later used in Moll Flanders, Colonel Jack, and the 
other realistic novels. It was his time at Newgate that made 
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him become, in Dr St John Gogarty’s words, ‘the first prison- 
reformer’. 

But as the days dragged by, Defoe’s weariness with prison 
increased. His pantile works at Tilbury were going to ruin. 
His wife and seven children were in sore distress. He wanted to 
be out and about and doing. How could he shorten his imprison- 
ment? He knew of only one way—by making his peace with 
some important member of the Government by an offer of 
notable services. Nothing less would be the price of his liberty. 
Faced with the prospect of indefinite confinement, he was pre- 
pared to pay the price. He solicited the Earl of Nottingham— 
in vain. Then he turned to Robert Harley, the rising man in 
English politics. And in Harley he was destined before long to 
find the needed protector. For Harley was a shrewd man. He 
realised better than anyone else in Parliament did, Defoe’s 
brilliant gifts. He realised too that Defoe could be a very 
dangerous enemy—and a no less valuable friend if his talents 
could be enlisted on the Government side. He wrote to 
Godolphin, the Lord Treasurer. Defoe, he gathered, was much 
oppressed with his usage at Newgate, and was willing to serve 
the Queen. If his fine were satisfied by the Queen’s bounty, 
‘he may do service, and this may perhaps engage him better 
than any after rewards, and keep him more under the power 
of an obligation’. Then he despatched a verbal message 
to the incarcerated pamphleteer—‘Pray, ask that gentleman 
what I can do for him?’ Defoe’s heart bounded—but he 
returned the cryptic answer: ‘Lord that I may receive my 
sight.” An interval of time elapsed. The Queen had still to be 
persuaded that it was in her interest to grant the Dissenter 
remission of the rest of his sentence. Godolphin pleaded with 
her. Defoe, he said, was the most popular man in the country 
at that moment; fresh editions of his Hymn to the Pillory 
were ever being brought out. Queen Anne, Tory and High 
Church, was a gouty, obstinate, slow-witted little woman, who 
had no love to lose for radical Nonconformists, especially 
for a common tradesman like Defoe. But the days when 
royalty could snap its fingers at public opinion were over; 
she could but consent to the saucy fellow’s release. And so, 
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after five months’ imprisonment, Defoe stepped out of Newgate 
a free man. 


o-oo cs os 


A free man—but was he? That is the question. Defoe had 
obtained his release through Harley’s efforts. Soon he was to 
obtain an appointment, that is to say a pension, from Harley. 
He was to travel round England and report to Harley. He was 
to edit and manage a paper financed by Harley. And upon what 
terms? That is the question. Was he to be at liberty to write 
as he pleased, or had he—in some sort—to obey Harley’s 
instructions? Was Defoe really a free man? The question is one 
which has never been properly answered. It is clear that Defoe 
emerged from Newgate Gaol sobered—and deeply indebted to 
Robert Harley. Did he realise where his indebtedness to Harley 
was, imperceptibly but inevitably, to lead him? And what if he 
did? A man must live! Consider Defoe’s case in November 
1703. He had a wife and seven children to support, his Tilbury 
business was ruined, and prison was but recently behind him. 
He needed pounds, shillings, and pence very badly. He was in 
no position to turn up his nose at Harley’s offer—whatever the 
terms. Then consider Defoe’s nature. Like his heroes and his 
heroines, his Colonel Jacks and Molls and Crusoes, he was 
always on the make, ready for any adventure, eager to push on 
in the world—to grab a fortune, if he could, in the approved 
capitalist fashion. “afer Newgate Defoe’s behaviour can be 
written off as frankly opportunist. But then consider again 
Detoe’s political ideology, and it is possible to interpret his 
behaviour in a different way. Defoe was a man of principle; he 
was not a party man. ‘I have always thought the only true 
fundamental maxim of politics that will ever make this nation 
happy is this, That the Government ought to be of no party at all’, 
he writes in the Review. ‘Statesmen are the nation’s guardians. 
Their business is not to make sides, divide the nation into 
parties, and draw the factions into battle array against each 
other. Their work ought to be to scatter and disperse parties 
as they would tumults; and to keep a balance among the inter- 
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fering interests of the nation, with the same care as they would 
the civil peace.’ 

There is no reason to doubt Defoe’s sincerity in the above. 
He had never been a Whig of the Whigs; but a Radical well to 
the left of the Whig party. Since Cromwell shot down the 
Levellers at Burford, views such as his had been unrepresented 
in Parliament. The Whig King William had not been a strict 
party man—and neither was Harley. However low Defoe’s 
motives in agreeing to work for Harley may be placed, yet it 
remains true that he did not in fact betray any political principle. 
His principles were religious toleration, trade, and British 
interests in the world. For violences of sect and faction Defoe 
had an instinctive dislike, largely because the extremes of 
denominational and party zeal seemed to him to be perpetually 
clashing with the true interests of the country. Both parties 
were committed to capitalism; no fundamental political or 
economic realities divided them. The battles between the Whigs 
and Tories were mock battles. The motive behind the party 
passions and political manoeuvres of the age of Anne was 
denominational; the framework of the rival parties was formed 
on a confessional basis, and, says Dr Trevelyan, ‘dislike of the 
smell of one’s neighbour’s religion seemed the prevailing 
passion in man as a political animal’. All this political shadow- 
boxing, all this wrangling for power and place, Defoe found 
abysmally boring. And so, up to a point, did Harley. Harley 
was more concerned with his books—and his bottle—than with 
the day-to-day business of politics. When to Defoe’s political 
opinions we add the shifts natural to a hunted and friendless 
man, we get the reason for his tergiversations in politics, and, 
above all, the secret of the devotion—the very real devotion— 
that he came to feel for Robert Harley. Defoe was a Dissenter 
and Harley a Tory, but they were both suspect to their party- 
committed friends, as much for their broadmindedness as for 
their sly, underhand ways. 


oo Oo So St 


But before going on to discuss Defoe’s employment in the 
service of Robert Harley and the Review, mention must be 
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made of the Great Storm, without rival in the recorded history 
of our island, that fell for two November days, shortly after 
Defoe’s release from Newgate, on the Channel and the South 
of England. It is significant because it provided Defoe with a 
story—his first deliberate work in descriptive journalistic 
reporting. With it his career as a journalist was definitely 
established. More than that, The Storm constitutes the first 
piece of deliberate journalistic investigation in the English 
language. It is something, therefore, of cardinal importance. 
When the storm happened Defoe was in London, and he 
describes how he just missed being killed by falling masonry 
while returning home; describes also how he kept indoors when 
the streets became heaped with debris; how he noticed his 
barometer was unusually low, ‘which made me suppose the 
tube had been handled and disturbed by the children’; and how, 
day and night, the wind kept howling, and buildings crashed, 
and his own house was shaken to its foundations. When it was 
over he set out to gather reports and estimate the amount of 
damage done throughout the City. The outcome was The Storm. 
The following extract illustrates his method of straightforward 
objective reporting: 

‘And here I cannot omit that great notice has been taken of 
the townspeople of Deal who are blamed, and I doubt not 
with too much reason, for their great barbarity in neglecting 
to save the lives of abundance of poor wretches; who having 
hung upon the masts and rigging of the ships or floated upon 
the broken pieces of wrecks, had gotten ashore upon the Good- 
win Sands when the tide was out. It was, without doubt, a sad 
spectacle to behold the poor seamen walking to and fro upon 
the sands, to view their postures, and the signals they made for 
help, which, by the assistance of glasses, was easily seen from 
the shore. Here they had a few hours’ reprieve, but had neither 
present refreshment, nor any hopes of life, for they were sure 
to be all washed into another world at the reflux of the tide. 
Some boats are said to come very near them in quest of booty, 
and in search of plunder, and to carry off what they could get, 
but nobody concerned themselves for the lives of these miserable 
creatures. And yet I cannot but insert what I have received from 
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very good hands in behalf of one person in that town, whose 
humanity deserves this remembrance, and I am glad of the 
opportunity of doing some justice in this case to a man of so 
much charity in a town of so little. Mr Thomas Powell, of Deal, 
a slop-seller by trade, and at that time mayor of the town. The 
character of his person I need not dwell upon here, other than 
the ensuing accounts will describe, for when I have said he is a 
man of charity and courage, there is little I need to add to it 
to move the reader to value both his person and his memory; 
and though I am otherwise a perfect stranger to him, I am very 
well pleased to transmit to posterity the account of his behaviour, 
as an example to all good Christians to imitate on the like 
occasions. He found himself moved with compassion at the 
distresses of the poor creatures whom he saw as aforesaid in 
that miserable condition upon the sands, and the first thing he 
did, he made application to the custom-house officers for the 
assistance of their boats and men, to save the lives of as many as 
they could come at; the custom-house men rudely refused, either 
to send their men, or to part with their boats. Provoked with 
the unnatural carriage of the custom-house officers, he calls the 
people about him, and finding some of the common people 
began to be more than ordinarily affected with the distresses of 
their countrymen, and as he thought a little inclined to venture, 
he made a general offer to all that would venture out, that he 
would pay them out of his own pocket 5sh. per head for all the 
men whose lives they could save; upon this proposal, several 
offered themselves to go, if he would furnish them with boats. 
I‘inding the main point clear, and that he had brought the men 
to be willing, he, with their assistance, took away the custom- 
house boats by force; and though he knew he could not justify 
it, and might be brought into trouble for it, and particularly if 
it were lost, might be obliged to pay for it, yet he resolved to 
venture that, rather than hazard the loss of his design, for the 
saving so many poor men’s lives; and having manned their 
boat with a crew of stout honest fellows, he with them took 
away several other boats from other persons, who made use of 
them only to plunder and rob, not regarding the distresses of 
the poor men. Being thus provided both with men and boats, 
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he sent them off, and by this means brought on shore above 
200 men, whose lives a few minutes after must infallibly have 
been lost. Nor was this the end of his care, for when the tide 
came in, and ’twas too late to go off again, for that all that were 
left were swallow’d up with the raging of the sea, his care was 
then to relieve the poor creatures, who he had saved and who, 
almost dead with hunger and cold, were naked and starving. 
And first he applied himself to the Queen’s agent for sick and 
wounded seamen, but he would not relieve them with one penny, 
whereupon, at his own charge, he furnished them with meat, 
drink and lodging. The next day several of them died, the 
extremities they had suffered, having too much mastered their 
spirits, these he was forced to bury also at his own charge, the 
agent still refusing to disburse one penny. After their refresh- 
ment, the poor men assisted by the mayor, made a fresh 
application to the agent for conduct money to help them up to 
London, but he answered he had no order, and would disburse 
nothing; whereupon the mayor gave them all money in their 
pockets and passes to Gravesend. I wish I could say with the 
same freedom, that he received the thanks of the Government, 
and reimbursement of his money as he deserved, but in this 
I have been informed, he met with great obstructions and 
delays, though at last, after long attendance, upon a right 
application, I am informed he obtained the repayment of his 
money, and some small allowance for his time spent in solicit- 
ing for it.’ 


és 
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But Defoe’s fame as a journalist does not rest upon his report 
of the Great Storm. What he is famous for is his one-man 
paper, the Review, which he carried on for nine years. It is the 
Review which has given him immortality as the pioneer English 
journalist. It also happens to be one of the best things ever 
written by him. The first numbers appeared in February 1704 
—a little over three months after his release from Newgate. 
The Review owed its existence to Harley’s patronage. Robert 
Harley was a good-natured, dilatory, heavy-drinking states- 
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man who patronised authors, collected manuscripts (the 
Harleian Collection in the British Museum is his legacy), and 
understood the value of newspapers as organs of propaganda. 
He was in fact the first English political leader to employ 
writers to influence public opinion in this way. Besides Defoe, 
he employed at various times Swift, Matthew Prior, and Dr 
John Arbuthnot. Other political leaders hired other writers— 
Steele and Addison were thus employed; but Harley got in 
first and his pamphleteers won the battle of words. Harley 
realised sooner than any of his colleagues or rivals the relation 
of public opinion to political power in post-Revolution England. 
Dr Trevelyan suggests that the reason for this was because 
Harley himself was so little of an orator in Parliament. When 
in May 1704 he took Nottingham’s place as the leading Minister 
for home and foreign affairs under Godolphin, he immediately 
set about seeking information as to the political opinion in the 
provinces, and devising means to influence that opinion through 
journalism. In Daniel Defoe he found the observer, agent, and 
journalist he wanted. Defoe—the man he had rescued from 
imprisonment—the man who was in his debt! And he played 
upon the bankrupt ex-prisoner’s sense of gratitude—flattered 
him by suggesting that the Queen had taken him into her 
service. But at the same time he took good care to keep Defoe 
dependent upon him—to promise much, to pay little, and to 
refuse permanent employment. Defoe for his part was pleased 
enough to work for Harley. He wanted to write—that before 
all else. Since the desire to write was his strongest impulse, 
some modification of his early honesty and independence was 
forced upon him. Inevitably. But Harley allowed him wide 
limits to his freedom to write as he pleased, and Defoe can be 
believed when later on he boasted that he had never written 
anything against his conscience. His early relations with Harley 
were governed by his gratitude and subserviency—plus an 
element of fear. Harley, it must not be forgotten, was keeping 
him out of prison (he was at the mercy of his creditors till the 
end of 1706 and was constantly being embarrassed by them). 
At the same time Harley consistently forgot to send him the 
necessary money for his secret services and the Review. That 
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this was so is shown by the long series of letters printed in the 
Portland Papers.* 

But as time went on the relations between the two men 
changed. The earlier somewhat abject tone disappears from 
Defoe’s letters to his patron. He writes as man to man. ‘I 
could make you merry with stories of North Country bigotry’, 
he jocularly remarks in one letter; ‘I have acted a true spy for 
you’, he chuckles in another. Defoe played an important part 
during the years which led to the Union with Scotland; and he 
performed a valuable service in discussing such questions as 
toleration and trade—his two great interests—in the pages of 
the Review. ‘On the evidence it seems probable that Defoe 
influenced the Minister quite as much as the Minister brought 
pressure to bear on him to write against his conscience’, says 
Dr Sutherland. As early as 1704 Defoe was writing to Harley 
to urge remarkably bold and far-seeing changes in political 
development. He wanted the Secretaryship of State made ‘a 
Prime Ministry without a grievance’; an inner cabinet should 
be formed—‘Cabinets of ten or fourteen are monsters and 
useless’. (In this as in so many respects, Defoe’s opinion was 
far in advance of his time. ) 

In the course of time Harley and Defoe became dependent 
on each other. But that is not the whole truth about their 
relationship. It was not merely a business one. The two men 
became real friends. Defoe never came to love Harley as he 
loved King William; but he conceived a genuine devotion to 
him. They had manyvcharacteristics in common. Defoe was a 
man of shifty and secret ways. So was Harley. Defoe was a 
man of tolerant views and kindly nature. So was Harley. Defoe 
had a Puritan upbringing. So had Harley. But there was this 
difference between them. Harley was a statesman of power and 
consequence, but a slovenly and confused writer. Defoe was an 
undischarged bankrupt—and a writer of genius! It was that 
difference that cemented their alliance. Harley, the statesman 
who spoke poorly and who could not write, employed the 
journalist of genius to travel round England and report; and, 

* Manuscripts of the Duke of Portland, Vols. IV and V, published by 


Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
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in the Review, to preach the cause of national unity to win the 
war. Defoe performed his task to perfection. While on the 
continent of Europe great armies. were being disposed of by 
great generals—Marlborough and Villars; while mighty battles 
—Blenheim, Ramillies, etc.—were being fought, and fortress 
after fortress subdued; while the French were being driven 
back from the Danube and the Po into their own provinces, 
Daniel Defoe was riding about England on horseback under an 
assumed name, and communicating with the Secretary of State 
by stealth. Mysteriously he moved—from Coventry to Exeter, 
from Liverpool to Bath—sometimes travelling alone, sometimes 
with a companion. Everywhere he went he made contacts; 
talked with the local big-wigs; visited the coffee-houses and 
fairs and markets; on Sundays attended the Dissenters’ chapel; 
and all the time observed his fellow-men about their business 
affairs, and everywhere busily collected news and views, as a 
bee gathers honey. In the evenings, at his journey’s end, he 
would report on local opinion to Harley. He moved about 
mysteriously—for he was unpopular with all parties in Church 
and State, so that Harley dared not own him in public. He 
became (in Dr Trevelyan’s phrase) Harley’s Man Friday, and 
remained so for long years to come, through many changes of 
men and measures. He sent in precise reports to Harley on many 
matters; notably on the behaviour of the High Tory magi- 
strates, who, so he informed his master, were actively working 
against the Government. (A fact which helped to draw Harley 
further away from his old High Tory connections.) But in spite 
of Defoe’s real name being concealed, and also that of his 
employer, the Tory squires sensed that this man of mystery 
was on some important political business—and did he not 
openly consort with Dissenters? Defoe made enemies, of course. 
At Bury St Edmunds he was threatened with arrest for libel; 
at Weymouth there was trouble when a letter to him from 
Harley fell into the wrong hands; at Crediton a suspicious 
magistrate threatened to enlist him in the army; somewhere 
else he was threatened with a whipping. There were occasions 
when he had to protect himself with Harley’s ‘pass’. But he 
went on traversing England on tours of observation; riding 
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solitary throughout the day, and in the evening reporting back 
to Harley. In two tours (1704 and 1705) alone, Defoe covered 
more than a thousand miles. 
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During all the time he was travelling about the country, 
Defoe was writing the Review. Single-handed, three times each 
week, he produced a new issue of his paper. Single-handed— 
for Defoe was leader-writer, editor, and business-manager, all 
at the same time. To begin with, the Review was a weekly 
journal; but quite soon it was issued thrice weekly. In its final 
form it consisted of four quarto pages, printed in double columns 
of small type, and sold for one penny. It lasted from 1704 to 
1713; and in its nine quarto volumes there is a record of Defoe’s 
daily thoughts during some of the best years of his life. The 
paper treated of politics, news, and trade; but it also had a 
lighter side, contrived to “bring people to read with delight’. 
‘After our serious matters we shall, at the end of every paper, 
present you with a little diversion, as anything occurs to make 
the world merry; and whether friend or foe, one party or 
another, if anything happens so scandalous as to require an 
open reproof, the world will meet with it there.’ (This magazine 
section of the Review, headed ‘ Mercure Scandale, A Weekly 
History of Nonsense, Impertinence, Vice and Debauchery’, was 
later separated into the Little Review.) No wonder the Review 
succeeded! Defoe wag a born journalist, and knew how to 
entertain his readers as well as instruct them. But the main 
eleraent of the paper was, of course, serious. It was designed 
for the public instruction and improvement. While the ordinary 
newspapers gave news with little comment, the Review was 
profuse in comment with little news. There was nothing like 
it at the time. There were newspapers, of course (including one 
daily, first published in 1704); but there were only two other 
similar periodicals in existence—the Whig Observator and the 
High Tory Rehearsal, both violent in tone and without literary 
merit. Defoe offered the serious, progressive-minded citizenry 
who frequented the coftee-houses of Queen Anne’s reign some- 
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thing different. The Review caught on. Its articles were widely 
read and discussed. It was followed by the Tatler and the 
Spectator; but being more satirical and economic than those 
essays, it survived the changing fashions in demand better than 
they did. There has been nothing quite like the Revzew since. 
Writing with incomparable brilliancy of method and vivacity 
of style, Defoe ranged over every conceivable subject—the 
war, the peace, religious toleration, national unity, trade, 
industry, and employment. The amount of sheer physical work 
involved—quite apart from the mental effort—dazzles one; 
for every word had to be written by hand with a quill pen. And 
at the same time as he was dashing off his articles for the 
Review, often in some noisy, ill-lit country inn, before posting 
them to his publisher in London, Defoe was hard at work on 
numerous other pamphlets and poems and stories of various 
kinds. Only a man with superabundant energy and an in- 
defatigable capacity for work could have done what he did. 
Defoe, of necessity, was a swift writer. But he could write fast 
because he thought clearly and strongly and always knew 
exactly what he wanted to say. The rough draft of one of the 
issues of the Review is extant and it shows only two corrections. 
In the early numbers his style strikes one as being a little stiff; 
but as issue follows issue the writing loosens. It was the con- 
tinuous practice in writing for the Review that gave Defoe that 
easy, flexible, rhythmic prose that was to stride so confidently 
through the pages of Robinson Crusoe, Colonel Jack, and Moll 
Flanders. 

In the Review Defoe was enormously entertaining. There 
was a sparkle of paradox in its very titleR—A Review of the 
Affairs of France. For such was the paper originally called. 
Why the affairs of France? people asked. And when, by and by, 
he digressed to the affairs of Sweden, Poland, and Holland, and 
presently discoursed on English affairs as well, people repeated 
the question in a louder voice and begged the gentleman to 
take notice. ‘How little you understand my design’, Defoe 
retorted. ‘Patience till my work is completed, and then you 
will see that, however much I may seem to have been digressing, 
I have always kept strictly to the point. Do not judge me as you 
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judged St Paul’s before the roof was put on. It is not affairs in 
France that I have undertaken to explain, the affairs of France, 
and the affairs of France are the affairs of Europe. So great is 
the power of the French money, the artifice of their conduct, the 
terror of their arms, that they can bring the greatest kings in 
Europe to promote their interest and grandeur at the expense 
of their own.’ Paradox was piled upon paradox. Defoe dilated 
upon the wonderful greatness of the French nation, the enor- 
mous numbers of their armies, the immense wealth of their 
treasury, the marvellous vigour of their administration; till a 
shout was raised against him for lack of patriotism. Were we 
not at war with France—was the editor of the Review a French 
pensioner, or a Jacobite in disguise? This cry gave the chuckling 
master of paradox the opportunity he had been waiting for. 
He jumped upon his critics. He was not drawing a map of the 
French power to terrify the English, he said—quite the con- 
trary. Far from being disloyal, he was being more loyal than 
his critics, in awakening the public to its dangers. To blame him 
for making clear the greatness of the French power was to act 
as if the Romans had killed the geese in the Capitol for frighten- 
ing them out of their sleep. ‘If I, like an honest Protestant 
goose, have gaggled too loud of the French power, and raised 
the country, the French indeed may have reason to cut my 
throat if they could; but ’tis hard my own countrymen, to whom 
I have shown their danger, and whom I have endeavoured to 
wake out of their sleep, should take offence at the timely 
discovery.’ The Review, he maintained, was designed to give 
a true picture drawn with an ‘impartial and exact historical 
pen’, of the internal and foreign affairs of all the States of 
Europe. Defoe himself described his task as writing a history 
sheet by sheet, and letting the world see it as it went on. 
When, at the end of a year, the second volume appeared, 
people noticed that the title was extended to... with some 
Observations on Transactions at Home. Volume III found the 
paper decisively called A Review of the State of the English 
Nation; which it remained till the Act of Union with Scotland 
was passed, when the word ‘British’ was substituted for 
‘English’. And so it remained. There were constant crises in 
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the early days—the paper would have to be closed down for 
want of funds; the ‘last’ issue was regretfully announced—on 
more than one occasion. Then ‘some gentlemen’ or ‘charitable 
persons’ stepped forward; it was not to die after all (which 
meant, of course, that Harley had reluctantly doled out the 
necessary funds to keep it alive). But as the months passed, its 
influence grew greater, and its circulation correspondingly 
increased. What its actual circulation was is not certainly 
known; neither would sales figures tell us very much—one copy 
might be read by as many as forty or fifty different persons in a 
single coffee-house. We do know, however, that the Review 
became the most popular publication in London. Defoe set out 
to capture the attention of the bourgeoisie, the small Noncon- 
formist tradesmen whose psychology he himself knew so well. 
‘Behind and underlying the world of Pope and Addison’, 
writes Professor G. D. H. Cole, of the reign of Queen Anne, 
“was a new world of bourgeois habits and culture, which still 
insignificant politically even after 1688, was swiftly building 
itself up into the most powerful force in the nation.’ Defoe 
belonged to this new world and made himself its spokesman. 
Much space in the Review, therefore, is devoted to the question 
of English trade. The new middle-class reading public was far 
more interested in economics than it was in the literary inanities 
of the Spectator and Tatler; and they thoroughly approved when 
Defoe, answering criticisms on his carelessness respecting 
language and polite phraseology, said that while he was on the 
subject of Trade he felt free from the bonds of cadence and per- 
fections of style—it was enough to be ‘explicit, easy, free, and 
very plain’. Defoe’s qualifications for a realistic treatment of 
economic problems were exceptional. He had been in trade, or 
connected with trade, all his life—ever since the days when he 
had stood watching his father saw meat in the Cripplegate 
butcher’s shop. He had received a ‘modern’ education; he had 
travelled abroad; he had started at the bottom in a hosiery 
establishment, and worked his way to the top as a City merchant 
and manufacturer of pantiles. He was thoroughly master of his 
subject. He had read every book on trade that he could lay his 
hands on, and his connection with King William and the master- 
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financier Halifax had guided him to the mainsprings of economic 
action, and fixed in his mind clear principles for England’s 
economic policy. In all his travels he made a point of observing 
business conditions and meeting business-men; and as con- 
fidential agent to Harley he had access to the available statistics 
regarding trade. 

Defoe has been claimed as one of the great pioneers in 
economics as in so many other things that he touched. He anti- 
cipated Adam Smith by more than seventy years in his use of 
the famous phrase ‘the wealth of nations’. ‘The Power of 
Nations’, he writes, ‘is not now measured, as it has been, by 
prowess, gallantry and conduct. ’Tis the wealth of nations that 
makes them great.’ And that is not the only occasion when 
Defoe uses the phrase in the Review. The world in which he 
grew up accepted the old colonial system and the economic 
doctrine of mercantilism as if they were part of the nature of 
things. But not so Defoe. He never unquestioningly accepted 
the narrow mercantilist conception of trade as a nationalistic 
thing almost identical with war. His restless, original mind was 
all the time trying to peer behind the fagade of mercantilism 
which passed for economic orthodoxy in his time. He was not 
content to provide a rehash of his contemporaries’ somewhat 
unstimulating opinions. Again and again in the Review he 
tried to explore ‘this Dark Gulph of General Negoce, this 
hidden Mystery, this half-known thing called Trade’. In his bold 
speculations he frequently anticipated the ideas, the very lan- 
guage, of later thinkers. But he was never permitted to carry his 
task to its completion. The press of events prevented him— 
Harley would interrupt him, urging him to write an article on 
the elections, or the Union with Scotland, or—later—the 
Peace. (Defoe must often have regarded Harley as Coleridge 
did the Man from Porlock.) So the ‘dark gulph’, the ‘hidden 
mystery’ of trade remained unexplored. Defoe’s greatest 
achievement in the field of economics was to treat the question 
as one of prime importance. That was something entirely new. 
The outstanding characteristic of his discussions of trade was a 
passion for statistics. He preferred facts to fine-spun theories; 
he brought a scientific attitude of mind to bear on the subject. 
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Most of the ideas he expressed in the pages of the Review 
were sound; they were likewise original. He advocated a large 
measure of free trade when the age of mercantilism was at its 
height. He suggested the way to cure a trade depression was 
not by reducing the workers’ wages, but rather by increasing 
them—a novel idea at the time. He admitted the advantages of 
a regulation of commerce in the public interest. He favoured 
legislation to protect the consumer from exorbitant charges; 
defended the law which regulated the price of bread when it was 
being manipulated by the Bakers’ Company; and attacked the 
coal monopolists who drove coal up to an unreasonable price in 
London. He was also enlightened in his attitude towards the 
the Colonies, ‘If they die, we decay; we decay, they die; if we 
cannot support them, they fall; if they fall, we must in propor- 
tion sink’, he writes in the Review of 1704. ‘To fear to make our 
Colonies too great is as if a father, in the educating his child, 
should fear to make him too wise, or to give him too much 
learning; or in feeding him, should be afraid of making him too 
strong, or too tall, or too beautiful; for the Plantations being 
our own children, the offspring of the Commonwealth, they 
cannot, politically speaking, have too much care taken of them, 
or be too much tender’d by us.’ * 
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“Writing about trade was the whore I really doated upon 
and designed to have taken up with’, declares Defoe in the 
Review; and indeed a good part of the first and second volumes 
was concerned with his favourite subject of trade. He was still 
holding forth fluently upon trade when the proposed Union of 
England and Scotland caused his thoughts to be diverted in that 
direction, and there they remained for a great part of the next 
two volumes. Not only did Defoe write on the subject of the 
Union: he played an active part in the negotiations that led to 
the passage of the Act. The question of uniting the two king- 
doms had been under discussion for some time; for Scotland, in 
spite of the Stuart succession to the English Crown in 1603, 


* See J. R. Moore, Daniel Defoe and Modern Economic Theory, Indiana 
University Studies, Vol. XXI, 1935. 
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was excluded from most of the advantages of English economic 
progress. And while the country remained exceedingly poor 
with little industry, it was torn—like Ireland—by wasting 
religious conflicts. Oliver Cromwell’s far-sighted policy of unit- 
ing England and Scotland on terms advantageous to the in- 
habitants of both countries had perished at the Restoration. 
William III had advocated a political union, but died before 
the scheme was even debated. Now a fresh attempt was made. 
It was made not because the English and Scots were in a friendly 
mood, but because statesmen on both sides of the Border saw 
the union of the two Parliaments as a political and economic 
necessity—the Scots, because they were firmly shut out from 
the benefits of English commerce and colonies; the English, 
because so long as there was discontent in Scotland, that country 
remained a threat to English security, a possible base for French 
invasion. England, fortunately, was not in a position to coerce 
the Scots into a union; such a consummation could only be 
obtained by consent. Consent was obtainable only by sacrifices 
—-sacrifices made by both sides. It was demanded of the Scots 
to sacrifice their proud independent Parliament; the English 
were called on to admit the Scots to their jealously guarded 
trade with the Colonies. Commissioners were appointed to 
negotiate the terms of union at the beginning of Anne’s reign; 
but the English hummed and hawed when the question of com- 
mercial and colonial concessions cropped up, and the Scots did 
not believe in their sincerity. And so Harley deputed Defoe to 
travel to Edinburgh, and there to act not merely as the special 
correspondent of the English Government, but to play an active 
part in furthering the negotiations. He was to watch the pro- 
gress of events and assist and advise the English commissioners. 
He was also—discreetly, of course—to try and persuade the 
Scots that union with England was in their true interest; to 
undermine the influence of those parties who plotted against 
the Union; and—as a Dissenter himself—to reassure the dour 
Edinburghers that England had no sinister designs on the Kirk. 
The element of secrecy was stressed in Harley’s instructions— 
“You came there on your own business’, he was to remember, 
‘and out of love to the country.’ 
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The mission was an important one; indeed it was the most 
important political task on which Defoe was ever employed. It 
was also a peculiarly satisfactory one for him to undertake. For 
not only did he genuinely believe that a union would be an 
inestimable advantage to both countries—for had not King 
William himself, of glorious memory, advocated one?—but he 
was also given to understand by Harley that he would be recom- 
mended for a regular Government pension on his return. Before 
leaving London he was introduced to the old Queen, and kissed 
her gouty hand on his appointment. Once more his talents had 
pushed him into the presence of royalty! It was with a singing 
heart, therefore, that one fine morning in September 1706 
Defoe dressed himself in a splendid new outfit, bade faithful 
Mary and his children goodbye, and mounting his horse, set 
out North. Defoe enjoyed these travels of his. He was glad to 
leave domestic cares behind him—poor Mary and her insistent 
demands for money to cover household expenses. He enjoyed 
the chance encounters and unexpected adventures that befell 
him on his way. But on this occasion he was particularly cheer- 
ful; he felt once again that he was a man of consequence—a man 
with a future before him. By slow stages he travelled through 
Nottingham and Newcastle, where he met the postmaster who 
supplied him with money and horses. He spent a couple of 
days with the fellow conversing over bottles of wine: and such 
was the secrecy in which he travelled—‘ Mr Alexander Gold- 
smith’ was his pseudonym—that it was some time before the 
postmaster discovered that his companion was no less a person 
than the famous editor of the Review. 

In the second week of October Defoe reached Edinburgh. 
Once in Scotland he dropped his disguise and announced him- 
self as plain Daniel Defoe; but he hastened to point out that he 
had come merely on some private business of his own—to one, 
he said that he had come North to build ships; to another, that 
he was looking for an estate to buy for his family; to a third, 
that he was establishing a glass works; and to yet another, that 
he was developing some salt mines. In fact, he proclaimed he 
had come to Edinburgh for every reason except the real one. 
What he told nobody was that he had come to report back to 
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Harley; to see that political opponents were kept under and 
their pamphlets suppressed; and to seize every opportunity, 
whenever he talked, of slipping in some little piece of propa- 
ganda for the Union. Defoe bluffed his way; he was a born 
actor—a brilliant story-teller, in more senses than one. But his 
face and clothes gave him away—he was English! Every time 
he opened his mouth, his good Cockney accent shouted the fact 
abroad. Life in Edinburgh was none too comfortable for an 
Englishman just then. Soon after his arrival in the city a shower 
of stones was aimed at the windows of his lodging, smashing 
those on the floor below. At night a mob marched through the 
streets, shouting ‘English dogs!’ and ‘No Union! No Union!’ 
But he went on writing his pamphlets, forwarding his reports 
to Harley, dashing off his articles for the Review, and lobbying 
members of the Scottish Parliament. And, because he was an 
expert in all matters relating to trade, he ‘had the honour to be 
frequently sent for into the several Committees of Parliament 
which were appointed to state some difficult points relating to 
equalities, taxes, prohibitions, etc.’. Nor was even that the 
extent of his activities in Edinburgh. He was also in conference 
with the leading Presbyterian clergy; urging them, as an accre- 
dited representative of the Nonconformists of England, that it 
was in the Protestant interest that the Union Bill should be 
passed. He was ‘every day a member of the General Assembly’, 
and says that ‘every night and morning I have a reverend 
committee with me to answer their cases of conscience’. ‘He 
was’, wrote a devout,Presbyterian, ‘a spy among us, but not 
known to be such otherwise the mob of Edinburgh had pulled 
him to pieces.’ Harley’s secret agent, for the time being, re- 
Ingained secret:j. Gs. 

The critical months of November and December, so full of 
nationalist and religious tension, passed. The fate of the Union 
was decided. In January the Scottish Parliament, having debated 
the Act clause by clause, passed it. The English Parliament, 
after no less protracted debates, likewise signalised its approval. 
In early March the Queen gave her consent to the Union. Four 
days later the news reached Edinburgh, and while the public re- 
joiced Defoe snatched up his quill pen and wrote to Harley: ‘I 
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have now I hope the satisfaction of seeing the fruit of all this 
mischief, the effect of all the labouring, fighting, mobbings, etc. 
viz. Union; and while I write this the guns are firing from the 
Castle and my man brings me up the Queen’s speech. Methinks 
Nunc Dimitiis comes now in my head, and in writing to you I 
should say:—Now let me depart from hence for my eyes have 
seen the conclusion. I confess I believe I might be serviceable 
here for a long time yet. But everybody is gone up to solicit 
their own fortunes and some to be rewarded for what I have 
done—while I, depending on your concern for me and her 
Majesty’s goodness, am wholly unsolicitous in that affair.’ 
The Union took effect formally in May 1707. But even then 
difficulties arose in putting the details in operation, and Defoe 
prolonged his stay in Scotland through the whole of that year. 
Harley wished him to do so. The summer found him visiting 
the large cities of Scotland to make propaganda regarding the 
practicality of the Union. But still the pretence was maintained 
that he was just an ordinary Englishman making a business trip 
up North. He was writing a history of the Union, which involved 
research; he was producing a new version of the Psalms; he 
was—on occasions—a bankrupt fleeing from his creditors. 
There was always a grain of truth in what he said. He did in 
fact write a History of the Union; and if he was not a fugitive 
debtor, yet he might well have become one for all that Harley 
did to reward him for his services in Scotland. Every letter he 
wrote to his master stressed his anxiety for the future. But the 
Secretary of State did nothing, and Defoe returned to Edinburgh 
a disgruntled man. And still nothing happened. Defoe told 
Harley he regarded himself as a man entirely forgotten. If the 
Minister could not obtain a definite post for him, would he 
not at least send him money and allow him to return to London? 
His very clothes were getting old and shabby. At last, towards 
the end of November, something happened. A letter arrived in 
Edinburgh enclosing a cheque for £100. Defoe’s spirits, always 
mercurial, soared. Immediately he left for the South. But, 
perhaps because the days were short, the road bad—or perhaps, 
again, because his pockets were full of good money—Defoe 
took his time in making his way to London. He was more than 
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a month on the road. His enemies said that a wench was the 
cause of the delay. However that may be, roads were vile to 
travel over at that time of year; the Great North Road itself 
was simply a narrow stone causeway with soft ground on both 
sides; and horsemen, when shoved off the causeway by pack- 
horse trains, had difficulty in getting back out of the morass 
into the middle of the road. It was the last day of the old year 
when he entered the bustling capital. He had been away over 
fifteen months, away from London and away from patient Mary. 
Mary was there to greet him; but his father had died since he 
had been away. 

. Defoe faced the future with hope. Now that he was back in 
London, he would see Harley in his parlour; and, talking to 
him as man to man, would claim his reward for his long fidelity 
and loyal services. But alas, early in the new year a political 
crisis broke out. After long and tedious intrigues, accusations, 
and squabbles, Harley found himself compelled to give up 
office, after Marlborough and Godolphin had threatened to 
resign if he did not. And so, in February 1708, barely six weeks 
after he had been back in London, Defoe experienced another 
change in his fortunes, and his spirits now fell as low as they 
had been high before. Harley had fallen. ‘I looked upon myself 
as lost’, he said. He took it for granted that “when a great 
officer fell, all who came in by his interest fall with him’. What 
was he to do now? 
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HE first thing that Defoe did after Harley’s fall was to 

write to him offering his continued services in any way 
that Harley thought fit. Defoe’s action was a worthy one, and it 
received its reward. Harley frankly told him in reply that he 
should not resign his Government employment; ‘for’, said he 
in the most engaging terms, ‘my Lord Treasurer will employ 
you in nothing but what is for the public service, and agreeable 
to your own sentiments of things: and, besides, it is the Queen 
you are serving! Pray apply yourself as you used to do! I shall 
not take it ill from you in the least.’ Whereupon Defoe, much 
relieved, proceeded to wait on Lord Treasurer Godolphin. 
Godolphin received him cordially, and told him, smiling: ‘I have 
not seen you a long while.’ Defoe replied very frankly: ‘The 
unhappy breach that has fallen out has made me doubtful 
whether I should be acceptable to your Lordship; I know it is 
usual when great persons fall, that all who are in their interest 
fall with them. Your Lordship knows the obligations I am 
under, and I cannot but fear my interest in your Lordship is 
lessened on that account.’ ‘Not at all, Mr Defoe!’ replied 
Godolphin. ‘I always think a man honest till I find to the con- 
trary.” Whereupon Defoe entered Godolphin’s employ; stopped 
seeing Harley (to allay all suspicion) ; and—for the second time 
—was introduced to the Queen and kissed her hand. Next day 
Godolphin again sent for him, and told him he must send him 
into Scotland, giving him three days to get ready. 
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Defoe was never to be on the same easy terms with Godolphin 
as he had been with Harley. Godolphin was a different type of 
man altogether. He belonged to an older generation; he had no 
literary tastes. On the other hand, he shared with Defoe a lively 
interest in horse-racing, and Newmarket was his spiritual home. 
So far as governing was concerned, he was much more a public 
servant than a party politician; he was in fact a highly-trained, 
dispassionate civil servant. But if Sidney Godolphin was a civil 
servant, so was Defoe. He became a sort of permanent Govern- 
ment official. What he never became was a party hack. ‘In all 
my writing’, he declares in his Appeal to Honour and Justice, 
‘I never capitulated for my liberty to speak according to my 
own judgment of things. I ever had that liberty allowed me! 
nor was I ever imposed upon to write this way or that, against 
my judgment, by any person whatsoever.’ It is true, in Edin- 
burgh he was once again required to mix with the people and 
ascertain the state of public feeling, and more particularly to 
sound suspected persons—in short, to act the spy. But at that 
time such information was indeed necessary; for Scotland was 
threatened with a French invasion, and the newly-formed 
United Kingdom was in dire peril. What if the French should 
land? Would the Scottish Jacobites remain loyal? An accident 
saved that loyalty from being put to the test; the French fleet 
reached the coast of Scotland, but overshot its planned landing- 
point and had to sail back ingloriously to France. Had the 
landing been successfully effected, Defoe was doubtful as to 
what the ‘poor, honest, but ill-natured and imposed-upon 
people’ of Scotland would have done. Writing from Edinburgh, 
he informed Godolphin: ‘It began to be said at the time of the 
invasion “‘It lay between the English and the French; let them 
fight it out.’ There was nothing for the honest people, as they 
called themselves, to do in it. While they were increasing in 
this temper the French appeared. What temper then began to 
show itself little judgment can be made, there was so little 
time between the appearing of the French and Sir George Byng, 
being but one afternoon.’ Defoe successfully discharged his 
mission; Godolphin recalled him to London, and immediately 
sent him to travel through the counties and report to the 
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Government during the general elections. But he was frequently 
sent to Scotland on similar secret errands; he established a 
printing business there, and arranged for a Scottish edition of 
the Review to be printed in Edinburgh simultaneously with the 
London issue—a significant innovation in journalistic develop- 
ment. He interested himself in the Edinburgh journals also. 
Defoe was a shrewd observer of Scottish life and manners. 
Unlike most English writers on Scotland he understood and 
sympathised with the people—perhaps because he himself was 
a Presbyterian. He considered the Scots a better educated 
people than the English. ‘You find very few gentry either 
ignorant or unlearned’, he wrote; ‘nay, you cannot ordinarily 
find a servant in Scotland but he can read or write.’ (Doubtless 
he exaggerated.) It is true, the sanitary system of Edinburgh 
left everything to be desired, making the citizens “unwilling 
to live sweet and clean’; but even so he defended them thus: 
“Were any other people to live under the same unhappiness, | 
mean as well of a rocky and mountainous situation, thronged 
buildings from seven to ten or twelve story high, a scarcity of 
water, and that little they have difficult to be had, and to the 
uppermost lodgings far to fetch, we should have a London or 
Bristol as dirty as Edinburgh; for though many cities have more 
people in them, yet I believe that in no city in the world so 
many people live in so little room.’ Yet he had an almost pro- 
phetic vision as to what Edinburgh was to become in the future, 
when Princes Street occupied the site of what was then the 
waters of the Nor’ Loch: ‘Were the lock filled up, as it might 
easily be, the City might have extended upon the plain below, 
and fine beautiful streets would, no doubt, have been built 
there. Nay, I question much whether, in time, the high streets 
would not have been forsaken, and the City, as we might say, 
run all out of its gates to the North.’ Nevertheless, Defoe 
found much to admire in the city. The gaunt, fortress-like stone 
houses solidly withstood the northern tempests. ‘No blowing 
of tiles about the streets’, he wrote, ‘to knock people on the 
head as they pass; no stacks of chimneys and gables’ ends 
falling in to bury the inhabitants in their ruins, as we often find 
it in England’—as in brick-built London, so severely damaged 
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in the Great Storm of 1703. Even more interesting is Defoe’s 
impression of the Highlanders, of whom next to nothing was 
known in London in Queen Anne’s time. ‘They are formidable 
fellows’, he wrote, ‘and I only wish Her Majesty had 25,000 
of them in Spain, as a nation equally proud and barbarous like 
themselves. They are all gentlemen, will take affront from no 
man, and insolent to the last degree. But certainly the absurdity 
is ridiculous to see a man in his mountain habit, armed with a 
broadsword, target, pistol, at his girdle a dagger, and staff, 
walking down the High Street as upright and haughty as if he 
were a lord, and withal driving a cow!’ (Defoe avoided crossing 
the Highlands, for that would have meant his carrying a tent 
and camping overnight in the inhospitable mountains. ) 
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Defoe was in Scotland in the winter of 1709-10 when a 
violent political storm gathered in London. Dr Sacheverell, 
that foolish parson, had preached a foolish sermon against the 
principles of the Glorious Revolution. The wisest members 
of the Government were for letting the man alone. So was 
Defoe. ‘Let him go on to bully Moderation, explode Toleration, 
and damn the Union; the gain will be ours’, he declared. ‘You 
should use him as we do a hot horse. When he first frets and 
pulls, keep a stiff rein and hold him in if you can; but if he grows 
mad and furious, slack your hand, clap your heels to him, and let 
him go. Give him his belly full of it. Away goes the beast like 
a fury over hedge and ditch, till he runs himself off his mettle; 
perhaps bogs himself, and then he grows quiet of course. Be- 
sides, good people, do you not know the nature of barking 
creatures? If you pass but by, and take no notice, they will 
yelp and make a noise, and perhaps run a little after you; but 
turn back, offer to strike them or throw stones at them, and 
you'll never have done—nay, you'll raise all the dogs of the 
parish upon you!’ But this last was the very thing that the 
Government did. Godolphin, exasperated at being nicknamed 
‘Volpone’ in Sacheverell’s unfortunate discourse, insisted that 
the preacher should be impeached. Defoe’s exhortation—‘ that 
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you would be pleased to condemn the Principle! It is nothing 
what ye do with the man’—was disregarded. The impeachment 
was brought; the doctor was convicted; and the accusers were 
ruined. A tremendous hubbub ensued. The clergy came to the 
rescue of the persecuted clergyman. The country gentlemen 
came to the rescue of the clergy. A display of Tory feelings 
such as England had not witnessed since the closing years of 
Charles II’s reign appalled the Ministers—and delighted the 
Queen. Defoe in the Review did his best to play the whole 
thing down as being the passing infatuation of a few brainless 
old women. ‘The women lay aside their tea and chocolate, 
leave off visiting after dinner, and forming themselves into 
cabals, turn privy-councillors and settle the state. . . . Indeed 
they have hardly leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and 
none at all to say their prayers. Turn but your eye to the Park: 
the ladies are not there as usual; the church is thinner than 
ever; for it is the mode for privy-councillors, you know, to 
meet on Sundays....Even the little boys and girls talk 
politics. Little miss has Dr Sacheverell’s picture put into her 
prayer-book, that God and the Doctor may take her up in the 
morning before she has her breakfast. And all manner of dis- 
course among the women runs: now upon State affairs, war, 
and government: tattling nonsense and slander is transposed 
to the males, and adjourned from the toilette to the coffee- 
houses and groom-porters. . . . This new invasion of the politi- 
cians’ province is an eminent demonstration of the sympathetic 
influence of the clergy upon the sex, and the near affinity 
between the gown and the petticoat; since all the errors of our 
present or past administrators ...could never embark the 
ladies, till you fell upon the clergy. But as soon as you pinch 
the parson, he holds out his hands to the ladies for their assis- 
tance and they appear as one woman in his defence.’ Thus Defoe’s 
sarcasm in the pages of the Review. He succeeded very effectively 
in rousing the fury of the High Church clergy, the Tories and 
the Jacobites; so that the more extreme among their number 
endeavoured by all means in their power to kill the Review— 
and, on one occasion at least, to kill its editor as well. But 
Defoe did not succeed in stopping the tide of popular feeling 
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from turning very definitely away from the Whigs. Gouty 
old Queen Anne became aware of this. She had been informed 
how, during Sacheverell’s trial, for more than a fortnight, the 
mob had attended the Doctor’s carriage every day from his 
lodgings in the Temple to Westminster Hall, cheering and 
pressing to kiss his hand. Her bedchamber-women at St James’s 
had told her that that same mob had passed the evening in 
rabbling Dissenters’ meeting-houses, and hooting before the 
residences of prominent Whigs. The Queen knew of these 
things; and the knowledge gave her boldness to act. In July 
1710 she turned out the Whigs (Marlborough went the 
following year), called Harley and St John to power, and dis- 
solved the Parliament. 

And now what was to come of Defoe? Would he, men 
wondered, go tamely into retirement? Or would he do as he 
had done before, approach Godolphin and seek his advice, in 
the hopes that Godolphin would give him the same advice as 
Harley had given him—to regard himself as being in the 
service of the Queen and accept the new Minister’s orders? In 
his Appeal to Honour and Justice, Defoe says that he did the 
latter, and was accepted by Harley—‘providentially cast back 
upon my original benefactor’ is the phrase he uses. But this was 
not really the case. In point of fact, Defoe had approached Harley 
a month before Godolphin fell; so that when the great change of 
ministers took place he was already Harley’s man. Harley’s man 
—or Harley’s tool? Again the question crops up. And again no 
really satisfactory answer can be returned. The elections took 
place in October, when the tide flowed strongly against the 
late Government and the Tories were returned to Parliament 
in great strength. Now a strong Tory party meant an extremist 
Tory party—meant, very probably, a policy of reaction, of 
Jacobitism. It was even possible that the principles of the 
Glorious Revolution—constitutional government, religious 
toleration, and the freedom of the small capitalist to trade as 
he pleased—would be endangered. But Harley was at the helm; 
and Harley was a ‘moderate’ Tory. Defoe had worked with 
Harley before, and he knew that he had Harley’s ear and could, 
in some sort, influence his political thinking. He had done so 
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before; he could do so again. So at least Defoe flattered himself 
into believing. He believed—he wanted to believe—he made him- 
self believe—that it was his duty to co-operate with his former 
patron in order to moderate the excesses of Tory reaction and 
uphold the Protestant Succession. Defoe expresses himself 
after this fashion in the Review. He frankly admits the difficulty 
he is in: ‘If a man could be found that could sail north and south, 
that could speak truth and falsehood, that could turn to the 
right hand and the left, all at the same time, he would be the 
man, he would be the only proper person that should now 
speak.’ Of the late Whig Government he said: ‘We are sure 
honest men go out.’ As for their successors: “It is our business 
to hope, and time must answer for those that come in. If 
Tories, if Jacobites, if Highfliers, if madmen of any kind are to 
come in, I am against them; I ask them no favour, I make no 
court to them, nor am I going about to please them.’ Never- 
theless the fact had to be faced—England was at war, and it 
was essential to maintain the public credit. ‘Though I don’t like 
the crew, I won’t sink the ship. I’ll do my best to save the 
ship. Ill pump and heave and haul, and do anything I can, 
though he that pulls with me were my enemy. The reason is 
plain. We are all in the ship, and must sink or swim together.’ 
And all true Whigs, he maintained, should do likewise. The 
moderate Tories should be supported if the hot Highflying 
Tories were to be kept out. This, the Whigs felt, was all very 
fine; but had Defoe forgotten that once he had declared if 
ever we have a Tory Parliament the nation is undone? Now he 
was saying of the Tories, ‘they will not run the mad length 
that is expected of them; they will act upon the Revolution 
principle, keep within the circle of the law, proceed with 
temper, moderation, and justice, to support the same interest 
we have all carried on—and this I call being Whiggish, or 
acting as Whigs. ... They will be Whigs, they must be 
Whigs; there is no remedy, for the Constitution is a Whig.’ 
In other words, members of Parliament must either be 
Whigs or traitors; for everybody who supports the Con- 
stitution is a Whig, and everybody who does not is a traitor. 
Thus spake Defoe. The Whigs may be forgiven if they were 
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not convinced by his arguments, which they regarded as 
specious. 

As the months went by, and the influence of the extremist 
St John and the High Tories increased within the Ministry, 
and still the Review continued to support the Tory Government, 
it is hardly surprising to find Whig journalists attacking Defoe 
as a turncoat and the most abandoned of mercenaries. But 
Defoe continued to preach the doctrine of moderation according 
to Harley as being in the true interest of the Whigs. He might 
confess to grave alarm at the rising tide of High Church intoler- 
ance; yet he still affected to trust his patron’s power to stem it. 
Even when the Occasional Conformity Act (together with a 
supplementary Schism Act aimed at Nonconformist schools) 
was finally passed (1711), Defoe stuck to Harley. He stuck to 
Harley; and suggested his famous plan to consolidate the 
floating debt which led to the formation of the South Sea 
Company. (This project resulted in the famous ‘Bubble’ 
which burst a few years later.) But the fact remained—Defoe 
drifted, in his poverty, into an equivocal position; and he no 
longer exercised his former influence on his more downright 
countrymen. What was even worse, he had begun to lose the 
favour of Harley. For Jonathan Swift had suddenly leapt upon 
the scene to fame and influence; and Swift was to become 
Harley’s friend, his bosom friend, and his star pamphleteer. 
Defoe hated Swift—and no wonder, for Swift had referred to 
him in print as an ‘illiterate scribbler’, “the fellow who was 
pilloried, I have forgot his name... so grave, sententious, 
dogmatical a rogue, that there is no enduring him’. To which 
he aaswered back in kind. ‘With my humble service to Mr 
Examiner, I recommend it to him to answer this question: If, 
Sir, you have so much learning, how come you to have so little 
manners?’ Did Defoe ever meet Swift? We do not know. 
Probably Harley, sly, secretive Harley, did his best to keep the 
two writers apart. Probably (as Dr Sutherland suggests) as 
Swift walked up by the front door Defoe was being led out 
quietly by the back. 


oo oe oS Ss 
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Defoe was by this time a middle-aged man in his fifties. By 
this time also he had installed his family in a comfortable house 
with gardens and orchards at Stoke Newington, a charming 
little village north of London. He should have been a happy 
man; but he was not. He had received too many knocks in the 
course of his life to be a happy man. He was not happy in his 
marriage; his children irked him. Bankruptcy and imprison- 
ment had taken the gilt off the gingerbread of his existence. 
Even now he was on occasions harried by creditors. He had 
failed in trade, the profession upon which he had set his heart. 
Where was that fortune that he had intended so confidently to 
make? He had failed in politics; all his high ideals had come to 
naught; he had compromised and compromised his principles. 
And to what end? Harley was transferring his favour to the 
Reverend Jonathan Swift! Nor was that all. His health was 
becoming bad. He had been working too hard for too long. A 
great weariness came over him. ‘I have seen the bottom of all 
parties,’ he wrote, ‘the bottom of all their pretences, and the 
bottom of all their sincerity, and as the Preacher said, that all 
was vanity and vexation of spirit, so I say of these: all is a mere 
show, outside, and abominable hypocrisy, of every party, in 
every age, under every government, in every turn of govern- 
ment; when they are OUT to get IN, and when IN, to prevent 
being OUT.’ Yes, all was vanity. He had met great men, had 
moved on the fringe of fashionable society; and he saw that 
society for what it was worth—a meretricious sham compact 
of snobbery and sensuality. The grand society ladies, one may 
be sure, had little use for a common Nonconformist tradesman 
like Defoe—however efficient a journalist he might be; and 
Defoe had little use for them—give him rather the honest-to- 
God whores! He was disillusioned. The dreams of the young 
adolescent tradesman, fresh to life and to London from Dr 
Morton’s Academy, had come to naught. He was dis- 
appointed. He had lost the Puritan faith which had sustained 
the Roundhead of Cromwell’s generation, yet he still had the 
austere limiting puritanical instincts strong within him—pre- 
venting him from relishing the joy of living, leaving behind 
every snatched pleasure the souring aftermath of guilt. No, 
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Defoe in his fifties was decidedly not a happy man. All that 
remained from those fifty years of struggle was a hard Puritan 
core, an unyielding Puritan tenacity, and a driving Puritan 
energy which he canalised into a Promethean zest for work. 
Work—work—work! Work had become the be-all and end- 
all of Defoe’s existence. ‘To the Puritan,’ Professor Tawney 
has written, ‘a contemner of the vain shows of sacramentalism, 
mundane toil becomes itself a kind of sacrament.’ Certainly 
that was true of Defoe. If (following Dr Trevelyan) we picture 
Oliver Cromwell, sword in hand, as the representative Puritan 
of his age; and Bunyan, singing hymns in gaol, as the typical 
Puritan of the next generation; so we see the tradesman- 
journalist Defoe, holding in his hand not the Bible but the 
ledger, as the representative Puritan of the reign of Queen 
Anne. Business, commerce—both in its principles and practice— 
interested him above all things. And it is hard to say which 
interested him the more, the great principles of international 
trade or the petty routine of the little chapman and shopkeeper. 
Defoe’s absorption in the industry of man limited his sym- 
pathies. He was insensitive to natural beauty. He disliked 
mountains. He took no delight in country scenery—in trees, or 
wild flowers, or rushing streams. There were woods all round 
London with pleasant glades to ramble in, but he did not 
frequent them. He found no beauty in the movement of the 
sunlight and clouds in the sky. What really pleased him (as 
Dr Masefield says in his perceptive introduction to a Defoe 
anthology) were eviderces of man’s labour. ‘He liked to see 
orchards full of fruit, fields full of grain, hills covered with 
sheep, valleys full of farms, and rivers with many mills upon 
them. He did not care for towns, they had no interest for him, 
unless they drove a thriving trade, preferably in the drugget or 
baize line; but any other line, such as salt fish or spirits, would 
rouse an emotion in him.’ He disliked waste lands, growing 
heather, and pine trees. Dr Masefield remarks upon the 
pleasure Defoe took in looking out upon the sea, especially in 
calm weather, when ships could sail into port, full of rich 
cargo, before his eyes; but adds truly enough that though 
ships always interested him, it was never for their beauty. “He 
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liked to see a big man-of-war; because she could protect trade, 
and because she employed a lot of idle apprentices who might 
otherwise be destroying their masters’ businesses.’ He liked 
to see many ships together, a crowd of ships, ranged in tiers, 
as they appear in the old prints of the Pool, Deptford Strond 
and Gravesend. His eyes would still sparkle with delight as he 
listened to some sea-captain back from the West Coast of 
Africa recount how he had bartered iron and coloured beads for 
elephants’ tusks and gold dust. All his life indeed he remained 
the speculative, adventurous boy, who longed to go exploring 
distant lands in a tight brig of his own, yet who dreaded ship- 
wreck more than anything else on earth. (For what was ship- 
wreck but another form of bankruptcy—of failure in trade?) 
Natural beauty left Defoe unmoved. And so did the creations of 
man in art and architecture. Although he lived in the great 
age of Wren and his disciples, Defoe was insensitive to archi- 
tectural beauty. Occasionally he tells us that this house will 
make ‘a gay sort of retirement’ for a City merchant, that that 
is ‘a very handsome house’; but nothing more. Churches left 
him cold. (Perhaps because Churchmen had made things so 
hot for Dissenters!) He did not care at all for literary criticism 
and aestheticism; there are no belles lettres in the Review. * 
Working as hard as he did, dashing to and fro between 
London and Edinburgh, visiting the seaports in the West and 
the great fairs and markets in the North and Midlands, writing 
his articles and posting them off from English inns and Scottish 
taverns—in sickness and in health, no matter where he was— 
Defoe had no time to spare for repose, for recuperation, for 
reflection, for what comfortably-incomed gentlemen call the 
“spiritual values of life’. Now that middle age was upon him 
he did not even enjoy very much recreation. He still enjoyed 
the hurly-burly fun of a village horse-fair. He still experienced 
excitement when on the race-course. He was a sociable creature. 
He liked exchanging news and views with the folk who patron- 
ised the coffee-houses and the taverns. He even found much to 
interest him in the common alehouses. When women were 
about he was particular about his dress; he liked to have a 
* See John Masefield, Defoe: Bell, London, 1913 (Bohn Edition). 
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sword, a fine hat, smartly tied cravat. He relished his glass of 
wine as much as any man did, though he always drank moder- 
ately and drunkenness he abhorred. He did not smoke a pipe. 
Over his glass of wine Defoe discussed questions of war and 
peace, politics and economics. In so doing he could also use- 
fully further his business interests. But though Defoe liked the 
society of men and women, he did not care for the grand 
society of fashionable gentlemen and ladies. As a Dissenter, 
and a common man who worked for his living, he had of course 
no entrée into what is euphemistically styled ‘good society’. 
And now that he had outgrown adolescence, now that he was 
disillusioned and middle-aged, he no longer desired one. His 
instincts may have been rakish, but Defoe never set up to be 
that monstrous creature the fashionable rake, the society 
gallant. He never sank to that. His Puritan pride—and English 
common-sense—prevented him getting a thrill out of being 
invited to get drunk with Lord This—or make his bow to 
Lady That. He was a serious man interested in serious questions. 
The times in which he lived were serious. Was there not a war 
on? Were not conscripted English peasants dying in the mud 
of Flanders? What of the War? And what of the Peace? What 
of the Protestant Succession? And what of Trade, the bulwark 
of England? Defoe, the bourgeois intellectual, turned away 
impatiently from the dandy, the fop, the gentleman, and the 
lady, with their frivolous amusements and idle chatter, to 
confront the real problems of real people. He was much too 
busy to worry about Ifalian tenors and party patches, about 
beaux’s heads and coquettes’ hearts. There was work to be 
done, work which only he could do. His own life, his personal 
life, might be accounted a failure. He had certainly not achieved 
what he had set out to do. He had not amassed a fortune; he 
had not become Lord Mayor of London; he drove through 
the City streets with no pretty girl seated beside him in a glass 
coach. He was a Puritan; he had seen the bottom of all things 
and, like the Preacher, knew that all was vanity and vexation 
of spirit. But he knew in his heart too that there were great 
causes to be served—the Peace, the Protestant Succession, the 
consolidation of the principles of the Glorious Revolution. So 
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he would return again and again to his desk, take up his quill 
pen, and dash off another article for the Review ... and then 
another . . . and another. 


oc Oo So > 


The social and economic undertones of Defoe’s Review are, 
to the modern reader, of more significance than the loud 
political overtones. The politics of the journal too often seem 
to echo the voice of Harley, but the social and economic 
comment is Defoe’s own. The appeal of the Review was not 
to the fops and dandies, the drones and butterflies of their day. 
They read the Spectator and the Tatler—if they read anything 
at all. Defoe wrote for the middle classes—that is, for his own 
kind. And the small tradesmen, the petty bourgeoisie were 
not slow to read between the lines when he warned them of 
the dangers in which their country stood from foes at home as 
well as abroad. He aroused them to the defence of English 
liberties and the needs of England’s economy. ‘I saw a parcel of 
people caballing together to ruin property, corrupt the laws, 
invade the government, debauch the people and in short enslave 
and embroil the nation; and I cried “‘Fire!’’’ The Review was 
particularly read by cobblers and porters. It was they who 
suffered most from the problems which the new capitalism 
brought in its wake—the alternate booms and slumps which 
affected wages and employment; the high level of taxation, 
the burden of which chiefly fell on the working poor; the high 
prices and attacks on wages made by monopolist employers. 
These were matters of health and starvation, even of death, 
to the apprentices, the small artisans, the employed poor and 
the beggarly poor of Queen Anne’s reign. Another problem 
which exercised Defoe was that of the Protestant refugees from 
Louis XIV’s ravages in the Palatinate. (Defoe himself took 
care of a number of them in tents in the grounds of his Stoke 
Newington house.) ‘The Review’ (writes Marjorie Nicolson) 
‘may well serve as a corrective for modern readers who see 
the eighteenth century through the rosy spectacles of Sir 
Roger de Coverley.’ Indeed it may. And quite apart from their 
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value as a social commentary of the times Defoe’s articles 
provide lively enough reading in themselves. Nowhere else in 
his writings is his ironical humour seen to better advantage; 
sometimes the ironical banter is comprised in the plain narrative 
of the writer’s thoughts, sometimes it is in the form of dialogue 
—and the dialogue is admirable comedy. ‘How modern is Mr 
Review!’ the reader finds himself saying again and again. The 
following brief extracts show the type of social criticism which 
Defoe provided his readers with in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury. * 


(1) ELECTIONEERING 


“Here’s a knight of the shire, and he rides round the country 
to get votes; and he is to be at such a town on the market day 
to meet with the country freeholders. Two countrymen are 
going to that market, and they hear the great man will be there, 
and they fall to talk as they go along. One is a grazier, and has 
a cow to sell, the other’s a farmer, and he has a sow and pigs; 
and they fall to dialogue it as they go along. Grazier. Neighbour 
J., what, they say Sir Thomas will be at the town today. 
Farmer. What, to speak about his election, I warrant ye, isn’t 
it? Grazier. Ay, ay, zooks, we mun all vote for him, they say, 
his bailie was with all the tenants t’other day, and kissed all 
our wives round and said my landlord sent him; but they 
say he shall come and kiss ’em himself before they'll speak 
for him, they won’t talfe it at second hand. Farmer. Your good 
wives know their landlord well enough. Was it not he that 
kissed Farmer M’s. wife, and put two guineas into her mouth 
which served to stop her mouth, and make her husband speak? 
Grazier. My landlord does all he can to get in, and yet he never 
could get half his own tenants to vote for him. Farmer. He’s 
too close-fisted. He does nothing for poor folks all the time, 
but just when he wants to be chosen... .’ (Review. Vol. V, 
No. 31.) 


* A facsimile edition of Defoe’s Review, edited by A. W. Secord, was 
published by the Columbia University Press, New York, 1938; The Best 
of Defoe’s Review, an anthology, edited by W. L. Payne, with introduction 
by Marjorie Nicolson, was issued by the same publishers in 1951. 
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(2) THE VALOUR AND IGNORANCE OF ENG- 
LAND’S GENTRY 


‘It is certain, and I believe I need make no apology for 
saying it, that of all the nations at war, England has the fewest 
of her nobility and gentry in the field, I mean compared to the 
great number of gentlemen we have in this nation. . . . The 
only reason I have found given for it is the riches of our gentry. 
This has effeminated the spirits of our nation, and taken off the 
very edge of our genius, either from arms or learning. “A pox 
of this Greek and Latin,’’ said an eminent gentleman that I had 
the honour to know, “‘they serve to make good priests, but 
signify nothing to a gentleman; a man of quality ought to speak 
none of them, it makes him so dull, so stiff, so formal. The 
education of a gentleman is above the mechanism of sciences; 
he learns the language of the field—that’s becoming and looks 
well; any man may know a true-bred gentleman, he always 
talks dog language, understands a horse, and loves the light 
saddle.”’ “Well, but Sir Thomas, what think you of the war? 
Does not a regiment become a gentleman, and is not the lan- 
guage of the camp a good note of a gentleman?”’ “‘Not at all,” 
says the gentleman. “‘If you distinguish right, it may do well 
enough for younger brothers, and men of no fortune; the old 
song is their motto, “What cares he to die that can’t tell how 
to live.’ But what business has a gentleman of quality and 
estate to go into the field? No, no, your humble servant; we 
pay others to fight, there’s no occasion for us to go ourselves; 
they go to get estates, ours are got already; soldiers fight, and 
scholars read, and parsons preach, ’tis all for money. Now what 
have we to do to get money? Ours is got to our hand: all our 
business is to spend our money, hunt, race, game, drink, etc. 
We do not seek the world, we have it; others pursue, but we 
enjoy; what have we to do to read or fight? It 1s none of our 
business.” .. .’ (Review, Vol. V, No. 102.) 


(3) SABRE RATTLING 


“We are now as full of the French fitting out their Squadron 
at Dunkirk, as we were formerly of the Siege of Toulon, and 
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everybody spending their verdict upon them—But above all, 
commend me to a sort of people, that are mighty mercurial 
upon the subject. “‘The French a-coming!”’ says a famous 
fighting Alderman, cujus contrarium, &c. ‘‘Ah, would they 
would come, would we have 20,000 of them safe ashore, I 
warrant you, they’d wish themselves at home again. We’d 
teach them what it was to come among us, we’d show them 
what it was to fight with Englishmen “= No; God forbid;— 
says a citizen that stood by, and so the dialogue began. Alder- 
man. “‘God forbid’?! Why God forbid? D’ye think we could 
not deal with them, d’ye think all England could not beat 
20,000 Frenchmen? I warrant ye, we’d maul them. Citizen. 
Yes, Mr Alderman, if we were all as good soldiers as your 
worship; but I don’t desire to have them come hither for all 
that. Alderman. You don’t desire it! You are a fool; do you 
not think it would not be a great loss to the enemy to lose 
20,000 men at this time of day? Citzzen. I don’t pretend to be 
as wise as an alderman, sir, but your worship need not call me 
fool neither. I don’t examine what loss it would be to the 
French to lose 20,000 men, but I know what a loss we should 
suffer, before we got them all killed here. Alderman. Why, 
prithee, man, our very country people would eat them up. 
Citizen. Indeed, sir, I did not know our country people would 
eat Frenchmen; they must be woundy hungry sure, before 
they fed upon such gross diet. Alderman. I mean allegorically 
man; I don’t mean eat their flesh. Cztzzen. I thought so, sir, 
but I mean literally they would eat a great deal of our flesh, 
before we could come to look them in the face; I mean our 
cow-flesh, and sheep-flesh, our country’s subsistence—Pray, 
where would your worship have them land? Alderman. In the 
West of England, about where King William landed. Czézzen. 
Devonshire, etc. is very much obliged to your worship; and 
(i) how long might 20,000 men ravage Devonshire, Cornwall, 
Somersetshire, and Dorsetshire, before our trainbands could 
fight them? (ii) How long would it be before an army of 
regular troops could be drawn down to fight them? Alderman. 
Oh, presently, presently, in less than a month’s time we would 
face them with 10,000 men, and cut them all to pieces. Cztzzen. 
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Thank your worship; so Devonshire, etc., is by your own rule 
left at the mercy of a French army a whole month. Pray, was 
your worship ever in the Palatinate? Alderman. No, not I. 
Citizen. Then I have, may it please your worship, and there is 
still to be seen the remains of the devastation a French army 
made in less than 20 days, in one of the pleasantest countries 
in all Germany, the city of Heidelberg, and the fine palace 
looks like old Sarum, or the town of Winchelsea; if your 
worship saw them, a mere ruin, poverty and misery covers 
the face of the whole country; the poor people look as if they 
had been haunted with spectres, and many ages will not re- 
cover the ravages of the French, or put that country into its 
former flourishing condition; Devonshire and the West would 
pay dear for your worship’s experiment. Alderman. Prithee, 
thou dost not know Devonshire; dost know, ’tis one of the 
most populous counties in England, and all the people would 
rise as one man, and fall upon them immediately, knock them 
all on the head, and never give them time to steal mutton? 
Citizen. Excellent good, if it were done as soon as said! Pray, 
can your worship give me one instance in history, or name the 
time, whenever 20,000 disciplined troops were beaten by the 
militia of any country in the world? Alderman. What do you 
tell me of history and other countries? These people are English- 
men, I tell thee, and they are Frenchmen; I tell thee, man, 
they'll knock em’ o’ th’ head like dogs—I would we had them 
safe ashore—we’d maul them ” (Review, Vol. IV, No. 169.) 


(4) GIVE ME NOT POVERTY, LEST I STEAL! 


“Why is he an honest man, a fair dealer, a punctual merchant? 
The answer is plain: Because he is a rich man. The man’s 
circumstances are easy, his trade answers, his cash flows, and 
his stock increases; this man cannot be otherwise than honest, 
he has no occasion to be a knave. Cheating in such a man ought 
to be felony, and that without benefit of clergy. He has no 
temptation, no wretched necessity of shifting and tricking, 
which another man flies to, to so deliver himself from ruin. 
The man is not rich because he is honest, but he is honest 
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because he is rich. . . . Pray, gentlemen, do not vouch too fast 
for your own honesty; you that have not been tried with 
distresses and disasters, ye know not what you are yourselves. 
Many a man that thinks himself as honest as his neighbours, 
will find himself as great a rogue as any of them all, when he 
comes to the push. How many honest gentlemen have we in 
England of good estates and noble circumstances that would be 
highwaymen and come to the gallows if they were poor? 
How many rich, current, punctual, fair merchants now walk the 
Exchange that would be errant knaves if they came to be bank- 
rupt? Poverty makes thieves, as bare walls make giddy house- 
wives; distress makes knaves of honest men. ... ‘“‘Give me 
not poverty, lest I steal,” says the wise man; that is, if I am 
poor I shall be a thief. I tell you all, gentlemen, in your poverty 
the best of you all will rob your neighbour; nay, to go further, 
as I said once on the like occasion, you will not only rob your 
neighbour; but if in distress you will EAT your neighbour, ay, 
and say grace to your meat too. . . . Menrob for bread, women 
whore for bread; necessity is the parent of crime. Ask the worst 
highwayman in the nation, ask the lewdest strumpet in the 
town, if they would not willingly leave off the trade if they 
could live handsomely without it. And I dare say, not but 
one will acknowledge it... .’ (Review, Vol. VIII, No. 75.) 


(5) A CRITIC OF CAPITALISM 


‘If I am asked, why honest tradesmen are ruined, and un- 
designing men come to destruction in trade, the answer is short; 
because knaves run away with their money.’ (Review, Vol. III, 
No. 18.) 


oo Oo Oo SD 


Meanwhile the great question that divided the English 
ruling class during the last four years of Anne’s reign was 
being fought out. That question was, whether England ought 
to conclude peace without exacting from Philip a resignation of 
the Spanish crown? The Tories favoured peace, and they were 
the authors of the Treaty of Utrecht; the Whigs continued the 
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war party. The Commons, being made up mostly of Tories, 
were for peace; the Lords were for vigorous hostilities. The 
Queen was compelled to choose which of her two highest pre- 
rogatives she would exercise, whether she would create peers 
or dissolve the Parliament. (She created peers, twelve Tory 
peers, so that there should be a Tory majority in the House of 
Lords.) The ties of party superseded the ties of neighbourhood 
and of blood. The members of the hostile factions would 
scarcely speak to each other or bow to each other. The women 
appeared in the theatres wearing the badges of their political 
sect; the schism extended to the most remote counties of Eng- 
land; and talents such as had seldom before been displayed in 
political controversy were enlisted in the service of the hostile 
parties. On the one side was Steele, gay, lively, drunk with 
animal spirits and with factious animosity. On the other was— 
no, not Defoe—but a darker and fiercer spirit, the ribald 
priest who had turned statesman, the great Irish genius whose 
heart was lacerated by savage indignation at the consummate 
follies of mankind... Jonathan Swift, D.D. The ministers 
triumphed; the Peace was concluded; and a stamp tax was 
imposed on newspapers to stifle public criticism of its terms. 
The spring of 1713 saw the Peace of Utrecht bring the long 
war to an end—an end so far as Britain was concerned. It was 
a shabby peace, though; engineered by that brilliant Jacobite 
knave Henry St John, Lord Bolingbroke, it not only left 
England’s Dutch allies in the lurch—it left also the Bourbon 
King Philip seated upon the throne of Spain and the Indies. 
The Peace was distasteful to decent Englishmen and to the 
Whigs in particular. But the question is, was it distasteful to 
Daniel Defoe? The answer is definite—it was; but Defoe, who 
by now had been ousted as star Government pamphleteer by 
Swift, played little part in its making; and once the Treaty was 
signed, he became the complete realist. Peace under some con- 
ditions had become a necessity, he declared in the Review; and he 
dilated—very effectively, as was his wont—upon the enormous 
expense of the war, and showed by convincing examples that it 
was ruining the trade of the country. Much that he said was per- 
fectly true; but he might, with equally good reason, have said 
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the same thing at any time during the past decade. It was, after 
all, what the Tories had been saying all the time. Certainly it did 
not convince the Whigs, who regarded him more than ever as 
as apostate politician, their sworn enemy. Defoe in his heart of 
hearts must have been very unhappy about the course into which 
he had drifted. For the Peace which Bolingbroke and Oxford 
(as Harley had now become) had pushed through was so very 
different from Defoe’s own grand conception of the Confederacy, 
which was to provide a system of collective security in Europe in 
1709 such as Europe has still to achieve in 1954. ‘It is now in 
the power of the present Confederacy for ever to prevent any 
more war in Europe. It is in their power to make themselves 
arbiters of all the differences and disputes that ever can happen 
in Europe, whether between kingdom and kingdom, or between 
sovereign and subjects. A congress of this alliance may be made 
a Court of Appeals for all the injured and oppressed, whether 
they are Princes or People that are or ever shall be in Europe 
to the end of the world. Here the petty States and Princes shall 
be protected against the terror of their powerful neighbours; 
the great shall no more oppress the small, or the mighty devour 
the weak; this very Confederacy have at this time, and, if they 
please, may preserve to themselves, the power of banishing 
war out of Europe. They are able from henceforward to crush 
the strongest, and support the weakest. What a blessed day of 
peace to Europe would this be! What seas of blood would this 
prevent in the world which the lust of tyrants has hitherto made 
nothing of!’ (Review. Vol. VI, No. 7.) 

Compromise, compromise, compromise—was there no poli- 
tical principle that Defoe would refuse to compromise on? 
Men must have begun to wonder, as the Whig Dissenter 
continued to work for the Tory Ministry, now secretly Jacobi- 
tical. But yes, there was one principle on which he never 
compromised in the least—the Protestant Succession. He 
always remained loyal to the principle of the 1688 Revolution; 
that, at least, he never betrayed. Now as soon as the Peace was 
made, Queen Anne’s health deteriorated and the Succession 
question became a vital matter. Bolingbroke was secretly 
plotting with the Pretender, while Oxford—unknown to Defoe 
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—had become almost a Jacobite fellow-traveller. Day by day, 
as the Queen’s health became more precarious, the excitement 
over the question of her successor grew more intense; the 
rivalry between Hanoverians and Jacobites more violent. ‘Why, 
the strife is gotten into your kitchens, your parlours, your 
ships, your counting-houses, nay, into your very beds. You 
gentlefolks, if you please to listen to your cookmaids and foot- 
men in your kitchens, you shall hear them scolding, and swear- 
ing, and scratching, and fighting among themselves; and when 
you think the noise is about the beef and the pudding, the dish- 
water, or the kitchen-stuff, also, you are mistaken; the feud is 
about the more weighty affairs of the Government, and who is 
for the Protestant succession, and who for the Pretender’, 
writes Defoe. ‘The thing is the very same up one pair of stairs: 
in the shops and warehouses the prentices stand, some on one 
side of the shop, and some on the other, (having trade little 
enough), and there they throw High Church and Low Church 
at one another’s heads like battledore and shuttlecock. Instead 
of posting their books they are fighting and railing at the 
Pretender and the House of Hanover; it were better for us 
certainly that these things had never been heard of.’ Better 
for Defoe, certainly; but in the growing excitement over the 
danger to the Protestant Succession, it was not likely that Defoe 
would keep silent, or that he would fail to get into trouble. 
His roundabout methods were bound to prove dangerous in 
the heat of party passion such as now ranged through 
England. 

Defoe was still earning his pittance in Oxford’s employ, 
writing hard to prove to a sceptical Review-reading public that 
the Government of which his patron was the nominal head had 
at heart the true interest of the Dissenters and of the Protestant 
Succession, when—stout Hanoverian that he was—he wrote 
three pamphlets in that cause bearing remarkable titles: What 
if the Quagn should die?, Reasons against the Succession of the 
House of Hanover, and Some Considerations of the Advantages of 
the Pretender’s possessing the Crown of Great Britain. The con- 
tents, however, were plainly ironical; Defoe was adopting 
again the method of irony which had got him into so much 
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trouble ten years back over the Shortest Way with the Dissenters. 
It would be much to our advantage that the Pretender should 
come to the throne, he points out sarcastically, because then we 
should never again have to make war on France, as our King’s 
interest would be identified with that of Louis; and besides the 
restoration of James Stuart would relieve the nobility of the 
burden of attendance at Parliament—and so on and so forth. 
No one could doubt that such arguments were ironical; no one 
did doubt that they were so. But the Whigs, furious with 
Defoe for deserting their party (as they maintained) and de- 
fending the Peace, pretended not to understand. Their opportu- 
nity to take revenge on him had come. Now they could pay 
off old scores; scores which had been accumulating during 
the past ten years and which now rankled grievously in stout 
dissenting breasts. They first raided the printing-house; 
obtained proof of Defoe’s authorship (for the pamphlets were 
published anonymously); and then proceeded to get a warrant 
issued for the unfortunate satirist’s arrest. With a certain re- 
finement of cruelty his arrest was timed for a Saturday, so that 
he was unable to offer’bail and had to spend the weekend in 
prison; he was, moreover, arrested in the most public way 
possible, officers and constables coming in force to Stoke 
Newington, so that the whole village turned out to watch the 
outspoken journalist, riding on horseback, being escorted away 
towards London. He was released on the Monday; but the 
case was allowed to follow its course, and Defoe was charged 
with uttering ‘treasonable libels against the House of Han- 
over’! To make matters worse, while the case was still sub 
juaice, Defoe foolishly commented on it in the Revew; this 
annoyed the judges, who observed that his offence was one for 
which hanging, drawing, and quartering were prescribed. The 
outcome was that Defoe spent a week in the Queen’s Bench 
Prison, and only escaped serving a long sentence by the inter- 
vention of the ministers, who procured him a pardon from the 
Queen. So ended a storm in a tea-cup. But Defoe never forgave 
the Whigs and Dissenters; he raged against them, and was as 
eager as Swift to prosecute their pamphleteers. He even urged 
the Government to prosecute Steele for making ‘insinuations 
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of the danger of the Succession under Her Majesty’s adminis- 
tration’—‘so bitter’ (as Dr Trevelyan puts it) ‘had the quarrel 
become between Defoe and the party that was fighting for the 
cause he had at heart’. 

And now the Review at last tottered to its conclusion. It had 
lost its prestige along with its editor; its health had not been 
improved by the newspaper stamp tax; and it died a natural 
death. Defoe had a new periodical on hand, the Mercator; for 
which he was well-paid by the Government to write on matters 
affecting trade. It was Bolingbroke’s child, and Defoe was in 
fact employed by Bolingbroke—of all people!—to nurse it into 
life. Journalistically speaking it shows a slight progress over 
the Review in that at the head of each article it presented a 
résumé of what followed; thus instituting the practice that has 
developed into the elaborate headline writing of today’s press. 
Meanwhile Defoe wrote the last words of the last number of 
the Review—‘exit Review’. The Review had survived longer, 
far longer, than any of its rivals. Whereas the Spectator lived 
on into its second year, as did the Tatler and Guardian, the 
Review held its course for nine years—until June 11th, 1713. 
Of course, the fact that it was subsidised by an influential 
member of the Government had much to do with its longevity; 
but the primary reason for the long life of the Review was the 
pertinacity and the assiduity of its editor. No matter how con- 
siderable the difficulties, or how great the pressure of other 
work, Defoe never failed for nine years to send his copy to the 
printer. ‘The principal support of all the public papers now on 
foot depends upon advertisements’, he himself wrote; and 
there were occasions when the advertisements took up as much 
room as two of the eight columns; the prevailing advertise- 
ments being books, cures for venereal disease, and cosmetics— 
in that order. Again, the fact that the journal appealed to all 
types of readers no doubt helped to make its success. That 
feature of the paper called the Mercure Scandale, the ‘Weekly 
History of Nonsense, Impertinence, Vice and Debauchery’, 
appealed to those readers whom the political and economic 
essays bored. Defoe printed letters from his readers, answered 
their queries. ‘Mr Review,’ wrote a disconsolate young woman, 
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‘| am a servant maid, living near Boo church... . I thought 
I should long ago have a sweetheart, but I have missed my 
expectations.’ A gentleman anxiously inquires: ‘whether I may 
have any hopes from a lady who is far beyond me in fortune, 
but has given me some encouragement.’ Not all the questions 
related to love; other problems submitted concerned finance, 
natural history, the law, and religion; but profound or frivolous, 
the questions were always seriously answered by ‘Mr Review’. 
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The old Queen was dying—that was clear to everyone in the 
winter of 1713; and the question of the Succession to the throne 
of Britain assumed an acute form. Who was to succeed the 
lonely, gout-ridden old lady? Was it to be the Hanoverian? 
Or the Jacobite? Now in the making of the Peace of Utrecht 
the Tory leaders, Oxford and Bolingbroke, had foolishly 
allowed themselves to become entangled in a close intimacy 
with the French ministers through the medium of French 
Jacobite agents; and they became correspondingly hostile to 
Holland and the German princes, including George of Hanover. 
Thus the question of the Peace and the question of the Protestant 
Succession became closely interlocked. The Whigs denounced 
the Peace and cheered the Succession; the Tories defended the 
Peace—and found, many of them, a disposition to support a 
Jacobite Restoration. They assumed that James would please 
them by turning Protestant. But James refused; and so the 
Tories were left without a policy, a great host divided and 
distraught, with its two leaders, Oxford and Bolingbroke, 
facing one another with daggers drawn. The summer of 1714 
saw events moving with a startling rapidity. Oxford, who had 
always been too fond of the bottle and had now become sick, 
sodden, and lazy, was dismissed; and Bolingbroke, the dis- 
sipated, whore-mongering Bolingbroke, succeeded as Lord 
Treasurer. For two whole days—but only for two days— 
Bolingbroke was all-powerful. Then fate stepped in—and saved 
England from disaster. The meeting at which Oxford was 
dismissed and Bolingbroke handed the white staff of his office 
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had lasted far into the night; and the Queen, who had sat it out 
to the bitter end, tottered from the chamber exhausted. The 
next day she fell ill; the day after that she had an apoplectic 
stroke; forty-eight hours later she was dead. The crisis had 
come too soon for Bolingbroke’s machinations; and before the 
fellow knew where he was the Whig lords had taken control of 
the situation and proclaimed George, Elector of Hanover, the 
new King of England. Thus was the situation saved for England, 
Protestantism, and indeed democracy. For the new King could 
speak no English; he was not in a position to veto an Act of 
Parliament, to take an active part in Cabinet meetings, or to 
set himself up as the ultimate ruler of England ‘above parties’. 
A Jacobite rebellion was defeated; the long reign of the Whigs 
had begun. 

Thus was the Protestant Succession maintained and the 
principle of the Revolution of 1688 finally secured. It was for 
these causes that Defoe had been fighting all his life, ever since 
he had ridden with Monmouth’s horsemen at Sedgemoor. It 
was the one principle of his political life that he never betrayed, 
either intentionally or unintentionally, openly or overtly. It 
was the cause of the Whigs. But the Whigs mistrusted Defoe, 
hated him with the bitter hatred that politicians reserve for 
the renegade party man. And so, though the cause in which he 
sincerely believed was vindicated, yet Defoe found his world 
falling asunder beneath him. 

What did he do now? What could he do? There was in fact 
only one thing he could do: that was, seek to prove that he 
had always really been independent of the Tories and faithful 
to his first political principle—prove that, in his heart of hearts, 
he had ever been the man of 1688. And having done so, having 
proved as much, he must make his peace with the new regime. 
That is what Defoe did.* He set about it with a will—and he 
succeeded. He succeeded because the Whig Government real- 
ised that he was a journalist of genius and that they could make 
good use of his propagandising talents. The task they set him 
was to worm his way in among the Tories and Jacobites and 

* See his Appeal to Honour and Justice, the apologia for his political 
conduct during Queen Anne’s reign. 
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to edit and manipulate certain papers of that persuasion— 
notably Mist’s Weekly Journal—in such a way as to remove the 
sting from them. The journals he dealt with, he was given to 
understand, were to pass as Tory papers; but by the time he had 
done with them they were to be completely innocuous to the 
Government—all High Toryism and Jacobitism emasculated. 
To pass himself off as a High Tory cannot have been any- 
thing but odious to Defoe; but his prospects were gloomy, his 
health was not good, and—to add to his woes—he was threat- 
ened with a libel action. A charge of libellously imputing 
Jacobitism to a Tory peer (Lord Anglesey) was brought against 
him; and—with Oxford and Bolingbroke no longer able to 
help him—Defoe found himself without a friend to turn to. 
The case dragged on; he was found guilty and sentenced; a 
long term of imprisonment stared him in the face. So Defoe 
was thankful for the secret compact he made with the Govern- 
ment to water down the extreme Tory press; for after the 
agreement was reached he heard nothing more of the conse- 
quences of that libel charge. But once employed on his new job, 
his soul rose in revolt against it: ‘I am, Sir, for this purpose 
posted among Papists, Jacobites and enraged High Tories—a 
generation who, I profess, my very soul abhors; I am obliged 
to hear traitorous expressions and outrageous words against 
His Majesty’s person and government and his most faithful 
servants, and smile at it all as if I approved it; I am obliged to 
take all the scandalous and, indeed, villainous papers that come, 
and keep them by me as if I would gather materials from them 
to put into the news; nay, I often venture to let things pass 
which are a little shocking, that I may not render myself 
suspected. Thus I bow in the House of Rimmon, and I must 
humbly recommend myself to his Lordship’s protection, or I 
may be undone the sooner, by how much the more faithfully I 
execute the commands I am under.’ But for all that, Defoe 
continued to bow in the House of Rimmon for nearly ten 
Wears >. 

But let this be said to Defoe’s credit: he never betrayed his 
friendship for Oxford, though Oxford’s career was now finished 
—a fact Defoe knew well enough. Even when his old friend 
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was impeached for high treason he did not desert him. He 
produced two publications aimed at exonerating Oxford from 
charges of Jacobitism at the time of the Utrecht negotiations. 
These were the Secret History of the White Staff, and the Minutes 
of the Negotiations of Mons. Mesnager at the Court of England, 
towards the Close of the last Reign. The latter was the most 
provocative of all Defoe’s hoaxes. It claimed to be the actual 
memoirs of the French ambassador, and sought to show that in 
the negotiations that preceded the Peace of Utrecht Harley 
had stood out consistently as the champion of Protestantism 
and the Hanoverian cause. Defoe of course denied that he was 
the fabricator of these memoirs, full of inaccuracies and ana- 
chronisms as they are. But it did not matter. Their publication 
was closely followed by Oxford’s acquittal of the charge of 
high treason. The ex-Lord Treasurer of England was set at 
liberty; and the few years that remained to him he spent in 
peaceful retirement, corresponding with literary gentlemen 
like Swift and Pope and Arbuthnot, old friends of the former 
days of his greatness. There is no record, however, to suggest 
that he ever met or communicated with Defoe after 1715; 
and one wonders why not. Was it because Defoe’s new masters 
had given him to understand that, were he to do so, his loyalty 
to the Whig regime would in consequence become . . . suspect? 
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Having reached his middle fifties, sickness descended upon 
Defoe. For years he had despised sleep, hours, and rules; and 
those years now told upon his once perfectly established health, 
which neither distress, disasters, jails, nor melancholy had ever 
hurt before. Some time in 1715 he had a light stroke of apoplexy ; 
for a time he was in a state of extreme weakness; and he would 
have us believe that his life even was despaired of. But, thanks 
to his robust constitution, he recovered; and soon he was back 
at his desk, turning out pamphlet after pamphlet, article after 
article. Even nature must have owned herself vanquished before 
the will and energy which this Puritan pressed into the service 
of irresistible and triumphant work! But Defoe never really 
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recovered his former good health; he was attacked by gout; 
and with age and suffering came inevitably embitterment and 
a return to the Puritan morality of his youth. Defoe had never 
been a good husband; and he was not an understanding father 
to his children. When he was at home with his family—which 
was not often—he liked to lay down the law and resented 
resistance to his authority. The children, as they grew up, 
resented his treatment of their mother; there were family 
quarrels; and the eldest son left home and set up on his own 
account as a merchant. No, family life at Stoke Newington was 
not happy. Defoe had to face the fact that he was growing old; 
and he had a horror at growing old, and an even worse horror 
at the idea of death. Death he always feared as the end of every- 
thing. He had lost the biblical faith of his childhood which 
would have sustained him before that awful fact. But as he grew 
older he seems to have returned—or desired to return—to 
that faith. It was in this mood that he wrote The Family 
Instructor, a puritanical religious work which quickly went 
into eight editions. 

Defoe’s creed was earnest and solemn; the temper of his 
mind was earnest and solemn; and he never admitted ecstasy— 
or enthusiasm, or mysticism, or whatever we choose to call 
Freud’s ‘oceanic feeling ’—as a part of life. For Defoe, the test 
of true religion was virtuous conduct. “Blush England, hide thy 
hypocritick face, Who has no honesty can have no grace’, he 
writes in Reformation of Manners; ‘Virtue’s the light by which 
religion’s known, If this be wanting, Heaven will that disown.’ 
And in that same poem he goes on to show that religion is not 
a complicated body of dogma, nor is it shrouded in mystery; 
its principles can be understood by everyone. 


‘Naked and plain her sacred truths appear, 
From pious frauds and dark enigmas clear: 
The meanest sense may all the parts discern, 
What nature teaches all mankind may learn: 
Even what’s revealed is no untrodden path, 
’Tis known by rule, and understood by faith, 
The negatives and positives agree, 
Illustrated by truth and honesty.’ 
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In short, even revelation is to be judged from the viewpoint of 
an ethical pragmatism. In Defoe’s thought the relation between 
nature and reason is very close. Nature teaches all men through 
reason; and it follows therefore that nature herself is reasonable 
and reason is a natural faculty. If the two terms are not quite 
synonymous, reason may be regarded as nature within the 
human breast. In the poem Jure Divino, which Defoe dedicated 
to Reason, he describes it as ‘The light of heaven which shining 
in the soul, Instructs the parts and luminates the whole.’ God, 
nature, and reason are interwound. God himself lives according 
to the rules which govern the universe: ‘The laws of God, as I 
can understand, Do never laws of Nature countermand.’ Indeed 
how can they, since the laws of God are the laws of nature? The 
question of Defoe’s religious beliefs cannot be gone into fully 
here; and the interested reader is referred to Professor H. N. 
Fairchild’s Religious Trends in English Poetry, to which the 
present writer is indebted at this point. Defoe, of course, was 
not in any sense a philosophical thinker. ‘ We shall fail to under- 
stand Defoe if we saddle him with a stricter logic than he him- 
self ever dreamed of. The essence of his ethico-religious theory 
is that every man possesses within himself a guide, a light, a 
voice which shows him the truth and directs him towards 
virtue.’ That faculty cannot be expressed in words, and yet 
Daniel Defoe must try to express it. Hence in various contexts 
he uses God, nature, reason, and conscience in more or less 
equivalent terms for the Inner Light. In all this, by the way, the 
similarity between him and Rousseau is striking. * 

Defoe represents an interesting stage in the evolution of the 
Nonconformist from seventeenth-century Protestant orthodoxy 
to eighteenth-century latitudinarianism. The Puritan of old 
had used the ideals of individual freedom of conscience, the 
rights of nature, and the Inner Light, in defence of his Christi- 
anity; but in the course of the eighteenth century these ideals 
became a religion in themselves, a religion related in only the 
very loosest way to the Protestantism which gave them birth. 
In Defoe, however, the process had not worked itself out. The 

* Religious Trends in English Poetry, by H. N. Fairchild: Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1939. 
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conflict between Puritanism and the religion of reason and 
nature was being fought out; but Defoe was not aware that it 
was being fought out. In fact he appears to have thought that 
the two religions were the same. Hence his rationalistic ideas 
were strangely mingled with the grim severity of one who had 
been educated for the Presbyterian ministry. And as he grew 
older, as desire failed, and sickness and age overtook him, he 
railed louder and louder against the licentiousness of the stage, 
drunkenness, swearing, sabbath-breaking, bawdy poetry, and 
whoremongering—-so that one almost pictures him in a Presby- 
terian pulpit, his arms uplifted, calling upon his congregation 
to ‘Repent!’ But if one finds Defoe’s puritanical imprecations 
upon the vices of the age a trifle tedious—to put it mildly— 
one must applaud his strictures on those unchristian merchants 
who deal in slaves. In the Reformation of Manners he denounces 
them in no uncertain terms: 


“The harmless natives basely they trepan, 

And barter baubles for the souls of men: 

The wretches they to Christian climes bring o’er, 
To serve worse heathens than they did before. 


To more than Spanish cruelty inclin’d, 

Torment the body and debauch the mind: 

The lingering life of slavery preserve, 

And vilely teach them both to sin and serve. 

In vain they talk to them of shades below, 
They fear no hell, but where such Christians go.’ * 


Genuine reform, Defoe was never tired of saying, must begin 
at the top of the social pyramid, among magistrates, clergy- 
men, and courtiers. It was Puritans like Defoe and his friends 
who were the fathers of the age of bourgeois respectability; of 
the Nonconformist conscience and all that it stood for, the 
good and the bad; the anti-slave-trade movement—and the 
dreary English Sabbath. .. . 


* See also Defoe’s remarks on the treatment of negro slaves in 
Virginia in the novel Colonel Jack. 
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Defoe was irrepressible. Worries, financial, legal, and 
domestic, might torment him; he might be wracked by pain; all 
his projects, his vast schemes for achieving fame and amassing 
a fortune, might come to naught; and, because of the psycho- 
logical conflict that was waged within him and political conflict 
outside, he might never know happiness; still the effervescent 
Cockney tradesman-journalist would rise from his failures, 
popping up again and again to the surface like a cork after a 
shipwreck. He was irrepressible because he had creative genius. 
He was a journalist of genius. No one but a journalist of 
genius could with but his own single brain and pen have kept the 
Review alive in the way he did for nine years, besides during 
those nine years doing many other notable things. Nor was 
the Review the only evidence of his genius. There was also 
Mist’s Journal, and the numerous other journals that he had 
a hand in after the Review closed down. It was the Victorian 
biographer William Lee who first explored this aspect of 
Defoe’s work, publishing his researches in 1869 in his Daniel 
Defoe, His Life and Newly Discovered Writings. He was assisted 
in identifying which of a host of anonymous compositions were 
Defoe’s work through having studied and learnt his peculiar 
tricks of style and vivid range of interests. Defoe’s incomparable 
clearness of statement alone betrays him; it was a gift of nature 
which no art could successfully imitate. Defoe’s own test of a 
good writer was that he should at once serve and please his 
readers, and he kept this double object in view in his news- 
paper writings as much as he did in his novels. Defoe was a 
master of the little art of forging a story and imposing it on 
the world for truth—as his contemporaries put it. 

But he was much more than that: he was indeed a writer of 
journalistic art in all its branches, and a fertile inventor and 
organiser of new devices. He was the first modern journalist. 
He invented the leading article—a ‘Letter Introductory’, it 
was then called. His magazine feature, the Mercure Scandale, 
which he edited so effectively in the Review, he carried on with 
in Mist’s Journal and (later) in Applebee’s Journal; sometimes 
grave, sometimes gay in subject, that part of the paper was 
uniformly bright and spirited in tone. Again, Defoe was a 
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pioneer “Special Correspondent’. Attention has already been 
drawn to his report of the Great Storm. He interviewed 
distinguished criminals in Newgate, and extracted from them 
the story of their lives. No editor has ever mastered this art 
more thoroughly than Defoe. When the robberies and escapes 
of Jack Sheppard, the daring gaol-breaker, were in the public 
eye, what did Defoe do? He went to Newgate, interviewed the 
celebrated prisoner, gained his confidence and friendship, and 
returned with a letter from Sheppard (‘with kind love’) and a 
copy of verses claimed to be his own composition. These he 
published in Applebee’s Journal. And that was not all. The 
consummate journalist further arranged with Sheppard that 
when he reached his place of execution, and as he stood in the 
cart under the gibbet, he should call for a friend and hand over 
to him a copy of a pamphlet (a thrilling narrative written by 
Defoe!) as his last speech and dying confession. A report of 
this incident was duly inserted by Defoe in his newspapers. 
It is (as Minto truly says) a crowning illustration of the in- 
ventive daring with which Defoe practised the tricks of his 
trade. 

The story of Defoe’s relations with his collaborator Nathaniel 
Mist makes eventful if rather shabby reading. The drama of 
their collaboration—such as it was—was dragged out for 
eight years. For almost the whole of that time Defoe pretended 
to Mist that he was working hand-in-glove with him, while 
secretly he was moderating the High Tory tone of the paper 
and acting the Goverhment spy. The subterfuges by which 
Defoe kept up this pretence do not make a very pretty story. 
The Government, acting on information supplied by Defoe, 
would raid Mist’s shop to discover seditious Jacobite litera- 
ture; and Mist would be arrested and released again—some- 
times after being pilloried and imprisoned; while all the time 
Defoe was pretending to Mist that he too went in daily danger 
of arrest. The two journalists quarrelled but came together 
again; for Mist realised that without Defoe’s coruscating prose 
the sales of his Journal diminished only too rapidly. It was the 
most popular newspaper in England, with a circulation of 
ten thousand copies a week. At last, however, Mist discovered 
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the truth—Defoe had all the time been in the pay of the Govern- 
ment! A highly dramatic argument followed, with Mist flinging 
himself upon Defoe with uplifted sword. Defoe defended him- 
self easily enough, wounded Mist—and sent for a surgeon to 
dress his wounds. But that was the end of their connection. 
The year was 1724. Defoe in the meantime had already pub- 
lished his great narrative series—Robinson Crusoe, Moll 
Flanders, Colonel Jack, and Roxana. 
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T is April 1719, and Daniel Defoe occupies a square red-brick 

house in Church Street, Stoke Newington. It is, to judge 
from all accounts, a barrack of a house, solidly-built but for- 
bidding to the point of ugliness. However, scaffolding and 
workmen running to and fro proclaim that additions are being 
made—two flat-roofed wings are in process of being built. 
Mr Defoe is making his house become a ‘very handsome’ one. 
Already it has its stables and outhouses, orchards, and ‘a great 
garden’ of four acres. That garden is Defoe’s pride; he has 
designed it himself—and how he has enjoyed doing so! For one 
can plan one’s garden as one can do one’s books, that is, to 
one’s own liking—as one all too plainly cannot order the ways 
of one’s contrary wife and disobedient children! Within, the 
house is ‘gloomy and ‘irregular’, with its thick walls, curious 
cupboards, and heavy locks. There are plenty of rooms, though, 
and one of the largest of the rooms is the library. Its walls are 
crowded with books, ‘well bound, gilt and lettered’; and it has 
deep window-seats. The library windows look out upon the 
cottages that are huddled round the village church, and the 
expanse of flat open country that stretches away beyond. But 
now it is evening; and the church spire, the cottages, the 
neighbouring countryside are all gathered together as one in 
the enveloping mist. It is time to draw the curtains. . . . The 
library is lighted by two wax candles, flickering in their holders 
on the writing-table. Defoe has been at work on the proofs of 
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his new book since the morning; all the day long he has been 
running through the pages, occasionally—but only occasionally 
—scratching out a word here, changing a phrase there. Now he 
throws down his pen. It is finished! A wash, a saunter round the 
‘pleasure grounds’, where his horses graze, a good meal, a 
chat with his daughter Sophia—by these he will be refreshed! 
Tomorrow he will carry the book to his publisher, Mr William 
Taylor, at the sign of the Ship in Paternoster Row—the book 
being Robinson Crusoe, or rather, ‘The Life and Strange Sur- 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner: Who 
lived Eight and Twenty years, all alone in an uninhabited 
Island on the Coast of America, near the Mouth of the Great 
River of Oroonoque; Having been cast on Shore by Shipwreck, 
wherein all the Men perished but himself. With an Account 
how he was at last as strangely delivered by Pyrates. Written 
by Himself.’ 

A great occasion in the history of English literature, this, 
when Daniel Defoe finally handed over his prose-narrative 
Robinson Crusoe to mankind! But Defoe was wholly unaware of 
the significance of the occasion. The father of the English novel 
we call him today, the pioneer of realism in European fiction; 
but Defoe saw himself—and Robinson Crusoe—in a very different 
light. For a man who had successfully engaged in political and 
religious controversy, who had written verse satire and prose 
satire, history and essays, odes and hymns and panegyrics, for 
such an author to turn to a tale of adventure, a mere fictitious 
or semi-fictitious prose narrative, was—in his own eyes and in 
the eyes of his contemporaries—undoubtedly to take a downward 
step in the world. A work of mere fiction! A novel! A book 
without Latin quotations and classical allusions, and devoid of 
literary embellishments—what gentleman or lady would read 
such a thing! Of course, Defoe did not admit that his book was 
‘fiction’; he dared not admit it. ‘The Editor’, he tells everybody 
in his preface, ‘believes the thing to be a just history of fact; 
neither is there any appearance of fiction in it.’ But everyone 
guessed that the thing was fiction. And as for the ladies and 
gentlemen, they did not read Robznson Crusoe: they left it 
severely alone. But nevertheless Robinson Crusoe was read— 
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and went on being read—by the small shopkeepers and artisans, 
the seamen, publicans and coachmen and cobblers, the soldiers 
and sailors, footmen and servant wenches, the apprentices, idle 
and industrious, and, in fact, the common people generally. 
The book was published on April 25th, and it went into edition 
after edition. By August it had been reprinted four times; and 
Defoe, striking while the iron was hot, hastily wrote and 
published the Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe—a sequel 
which turned out to be something of an anticlimax; and this 
was followed in its turn by yet another and even more unread- 
able sequel. Thereafter edition after edition continued to appear, 
and the fame of the book spread throughout the civilised world. 
By the end of the nineteenth century there had appeared at least 
700 editions, translations, and imitations. A popular pantomime 
(written by Sheridan, with David Garrick playing Crusoe, and 
complete with Pantaloon, Columbine and Harlequin Friday) 
was produced in the eighteenth century; and in the nineteenth 
Offenbach composed the music for an opera. How incredulous 
Defoe would have been had he known the posthumous fame of 
his pot-boiler! To be the author of The True-Born Englishman 
—ah, that was something to be proud of! But Robinson Crusoe— 
Robinson Crusoe! Still, the thing brought him in some much- 
needed money, which had been his purpose in writing it; 
though not so much as it should have done, for ‘pirates’ hastily 
brought out unauthorised editions. But he felt rightly enough 
that he had struck a lucky vein; and following Crusoe, Defoe in 
the next five years produced his great narrative series— Memoirs 
of a Cavatier,* Captain Singleton (1720); Moll Flanders, Journal 
of the Plague Year, Colonel Jack (1722); and Rorana (1724). 
And throughout those five tremendous years, at the same time 
as he was writing his novels, Defoe continued to pour out his 
periodical contributions; produced important non-fictional works 
(such as A Tour thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain); and 
took upon himself some new business activities—an astounding 


* ‘The earlier chapters of Defoe’s Memozrs of a Cavalier, with its vivid 
description of the massacre and burning of Magdeburg, will give the 
reader a far better idea of the warfare of this time than any formal history.’ 
(H. G. Wells, The Outline of History.) 
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achievement unparalleled in literary history for a man already 
in his sixties. ; 

Defoe quite frankly wrote Robinson Crusoe to fill his pockets. 
But once he had begun the book it became for him a superb 
escape from reality. After he had shown the title to his pub- 
lisher William Taylor, he found himself for weeks on end living 
with Robinson Crusoe in his make-believe world. He had 
followed his hero from the time when, having a great desire to 
see the world, he went to sea, much against his father’s will, 
at the age of nineteen; followed his movements through count- 
less adventures—his voyage to the Guinea Coast, his venture 
as a Guinea trader, his capture by the pirates, his flight with 
the young slave Xury, his success as a sugar planter in Brazil, 
the great tempest and the shipwreck, and, more particularly, 
his solitary and industrious life on an unknown island. The theme 
of this part of the tale, a man living alone on an uninhabited 
island and contriving by one small ingenuity after another to 
maintain himself against the oppression of nature, irresistibly 
appealed to him. With what delight—and with what a fund of 
invention—he describes the coming of the savages; the train- 
ing of Friday; and, after Crusoe’s long sojourn there, his sudden 
and unexpected deliverance and delight in returning to England 
—only to be followed by further voyages and experiments in 
colonisation! Defoe let his genius loose for the invention of 
Crusoe on his island, and he produced a masterpiece of concise 
creation, in which the prescribed little world is exactly filled 
with the most convincing detail. At the age of sixty Defoe found 
his perfect prose medium. By that time he had stored up much 
knowledge of the world. He had read widely: his library con- 
tained all the important books of travel—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 
Dampier’s New Voyage round the World, Robert Knox’s 
Historical Relation of Ceylon, besides a wide selection of works 
on history, natural history, trade, mines, minerals, etc. Sir 
Walter Raleigh he admired to the extent of claiming a family 
connection with him. In particular he studied Captain Woodes 
Roger’s Cruising Voyage round the World and Richard Steel’s 
Englishmen, two recent publications which included the ad- 
ventures of an actual sailor, Alexander Selkirk, who had 
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spent four and a half years of solitude on a desert island. It 
was Selkirk’s adventures that provided Defoe with the germ 
for his own invention. But only the germ: the invention, 
the whole conception of Robinson Crusoe was Defoe’s very 
own. 

Defoe wasted no experience that came to him. Into Robinson 
Crusoe he poured his self, his whole self. He had always been 
interested in the sea and seamen. As a boy he would wander 
down to the Thames-side, there to talk with ‘old soldiers and 
tars’. He would get them to pour out their stories—tales of 
distant lands and foreign climes. All through his life the sea 
fascinated him—fascinated and terrified him. News of a ship- 
wreck would send cold shivers down his spine. The most 
terrible thing he ever saw was the loss of some West Indiamen 
in Plymouth Harbour. The thought that possibly some of those 
ships may not have been insured ‘affected him strangely’ until 
the end of his life. Very terrible and dangerous was the sea to 
Defoe; yet, strangely, in spite of that—or perhaps because of 
it—the sea was also infinitely fascinating to him; and deep 
down inside him he regarded it with a sensation of wonder and 
longing—of longing to go exploring, in a ship of his own, 
according to where the fancy took him. Barbary—the South 
Seas—America—Brazil! To sail away in some tight brig and 
discover those fabulous places with their strange peoples, for 
himself! Defoe never outgrew the speculative, adventurous boy 
of sixteen where the sea was concerned. But alas, he was not 
sixteen but sixty, an old man with failing health—and he would 
never see those places. Very well; in his books he would visit 
then. In his books he could live in a waking dream, ordering 
his life as he would, freed from the chains of domesticity. He 
could sail away on the ocean with his Crusoe, boldly braving 
the tempests and shipwrecks that so terrified him in real life. 
He could compensate himself for all the failures of his life—for 
his bankruptcy, for the degradation of imprisonment, and the 
claustrophobic fear of confinement that haunted him ever after- 
wards—by becoming the captain of his soul and the master of 
his fate on an imaginary uninhabited island in the North 
Atlantic. He could compensate himself for the humiliations he 
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had suffered in public life by doing the actions of government 
he had never been able to perform in reality, by showing his 
capacity for ruling and directing and colonising. No longer need 
he concern himself with the remote and more abstract problems 
of human society; he could, through the power of his imagina- 
tion, become the monarch of all he surveyed. Pirates and slaves 
and colonisers could be commanded to do his will; unfamiliar 
fruits and herbs could be brought into existence to refresh him; 
and wild birds and beasts be tamed to do his bidding. Crusoe- 
Defoe on his imaginary island could be the master of things 
more absolutely than ever Bolingbroke, or Harley, or even 
King William of glorious memory had been. 
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Of course, none of these thoughts, desires, sensations were 
consciously present to Defoe, either before he started the book 
or when he sat down to write it. Defoe was essentially a 
journalist. He wrote for the day, and for the greatest interest 
of the greatest number of the day. He wrote what a large 
number of people were then in a mood to read. Why at that 
particular moment in history a large number of people were in 
a mood to read books like Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and 
the rest is a question we will discuss a little further on. Mean- 
while we must accept the fact that that was so. Defoe gave the 
new book-reading public the stuff it wanted. That was his job 
as a tradesman in letters. It was, after all, nothing new to him: 
he had been doing it all his literary life. He had done it in the 
Review; he was still doing it in Mist’s and Applebee’s Journals. 
Had he not produced a report of the Great Storm when it was 
hot news? Did he not score a journalistic scoop with the execu- 
tion of Jack Sheppard? And on the eve of Harley’s trial had he 
not produced the fictitious Memozrs of Mons. Mesnager? He had 
even satisfied the public appetite on one occasion by producing 
a ghost story, the Apparition of Mrs Veal. Biographies of dis- 
tinguished persons recently dead he had turned out by the 
dozen. Yes, Defoe was a man of business, a tradesman, and he 
practised the profession of letters with a shrewd eye to the main 
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chance. True, he had aspirations after immortal fame as much 
as any other writer, but he frankly avowed that he wrote ‘for 
some honest profit to himself’. 

Defoe’s novel-writing grew naturally out of his general 
literary trade, and (as Minto says) it had not a little in com- 
mon with the rest of his abundant stock. No clear border-line 
can be drawn in his work between fact and fiction. Recently he 
had come very near to fiction in the prose dialogues of The 
Family Instructor. Even his political and economic pamphlets 
are crowded with passages of realistic conversation and anecdote 
invented to illustrate his arguments. (Defoe had a power of 
writing admirable comedy dialogue; it is a pity, as Dr Masefield 
says, he never tried his hand at a play.) All Defoe’s works of 
fiction, including his masterpiece Robinson Crusoe, were manu- 
factured from material for which he had ascertained there was a 
market. The novelty lay in the mode of production. From 
writing fictitious biographies with real names attached to 
them it was but a short step to writing fictitious biographies 
with fictitious names. And what is a fictitious biography with 
fictitious names in it but a novel? That in fact is how Defoe 
came to write his novels (as we now call them). It is there that 
we must go to find the genesis of realism in European fiction. 
Defoe chose to write the realistic novel in preference to the 
imaginary biography because he was attracted by the greater 
freedom of movement that pure invention afforded. Robinson 
Crusoe was his first attempt in this line; it was successful and 
he repeated it. The Memoirs of a Cavalier and Captain Singleton 
were followed by the tremendous trio Moll Flanders, Colonel 
Jack, and Roxana. But Defoe continued to keep up the pretence 
that these stories of adventure were all true—as true as those 
other tales of his, Jack Sheppard, Mons. Mesnager, and many 
more. The difference between Defoe’s novels proper and his 
fictitious biographies is this—the former reveal his qualities as 
a greater writer and proclaim his creative genius, the latter do 
not. The vitality of Robinson Crusoe, etc., is no happy accident: 
those books have lived longest because they live most. It is the 
realistic inventions of Defoe that show his powers as an artist. 
From his other writings one might say, this man had the genius 
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of a great artist in him. But in Robinson Crusoe and Moll Flanders 
we have the possibility realised, the convincing proof of Defoe’s 
genius in accomplished work. 

Moll Flanders is a greater work of art than Robinson Crusoe. 
It is possibly superior as a novel. ‘The Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of the famous Moll Flanders, who was born in New- 
gate, and during a life of continued Variety for Threescore years, 
besides her Childhood, was Twelve year a Whore, Five Times 
a Wife (whereof once to her own Brother), Twelve year a 
Thief, Eight year a Transported Felon in Virginia, at last grew 
Rich, liv’d Honest and died a Penitent. Written from her own 
Memorandums.’ Such is the book’s title. But for all that, Moll 
Flanders is more subtle, more complex than Robinson Crusoe. 
Moll, the pathetic heroine, so human and lovable, is a much 
more complicated character than the simple, open-mouthed, 
manly mariner of York. She is the victim both of heredity and 
of environment, a magnificently alive common girl, caught in 
the meshes of her too responsive temperament, her seducer’s 
egoism, and the monster, the lumpish monster, of capitalist 
society that makes her an outcast. She is both the victim and the 
product of that society which disowns her. In tracing her for- 
tunes and misfortunes Defoe delves much more deeply into the 
springs of human behaviour than he does in Robinson Crusoe, 
and the outcome is perhaps the most remarkable example of 
pure realism in literature. Defoe, of course, was not consciously 
aware of all this. He dashed off the book—along with many 
other things—rapidly in 1722, and scored a hardly less notable 
success than he had done with Robinson Crusoe. The book 
rapidly went into three editions; it continued to be read through- 
out the century. Borrow relates how the apple-woman on 
London Bridge called Moll ‘blessed Mary’ and valued her book 
above all the apples on her stall; and how he, taking the book 
deep into the booth, read till his eyes ached. But the same year 
that Defoe produced Moll Flanders saw the publication of 
another book from his pen, Colonel Jack. Moll Flanders was the 
story of a whore with a conscience. Colonel Jack (‘five times 
married to four whores’) that of a rogue with a conscience. It 
is a more uneven book, though; clearly written in haste, 
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sprinkled with inconsistencies and lapses of grammar, and— 
after the first hundred pages—containing some inordinately 
dull patches. But there is a pace about the book, the writing has 
enormous movement, and Defoe repeated the success of his 
other essays in the picaresque. Then, two years later, followed 
Roxana—the last truly creative piece of work that Defoe did. 
In it he follows the life of a great courtesan loved of princes and 
even kings. Roxana always holds the attention; but she does 
not live quite so abundantly as does Moll Flanders. If one asks 
why, perhaps one may find the answer in the fact that Defoe 
was really less at home-in following the life of a great courtesan 
than in that of a common whore. He had been intimate with 
few, if any, of the great ladies of his time; whereas girls of 
the Moll Flanders type—oyster-women like Mistress Norton, 
for example—he knew body and soul. Still Rozana has its 
moments. A tremendous dramatic tension is built up around 
many of its scenes; and the characterisation and motivation 
show, in certain respects, an advance in Defoe’s art as a novelist. 
The Lady Roxana is a remarkable character. Determined, 
audacious, boldly free of inhibition, with her theories of free 
love, her coquetry, her boundless ambition, her craving for 
independence, she talks and behaves in a strikingly ‘modern’ 
way. Of course people, women in particular, rushed to buy the 
book. And Defoe found more good money to jingle in his 
pockets. 
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Writing books, writing what we call novels, he discovered 
was more profitable—and less precarious—than churning out 
political pamphlets or articles for periodical reviews. Being a 
kind of journalistic Vicar of Bray for so long had exhausted him. 
That is why, in his sixties, Defoe set himself seriously to the 
task of authorship. But at the same time he began to take 
pleasure in creation, and authorship now became his most 
personal and intimate form of self-gratification. His original 
purpose in writing the novels was to please his readers; but 
in doing so he intensely pleased himself. He wrote from ex- 
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perience, and he used his vivid memories to distract his atten- 
tion from the dull present. Defoe was a man of bohemian 
temperament—vital, mercurial, sensuous. He delighted in 
experience for its own sake and relished life in all its variety. 
From the days of his childhood he had found pleasure in the 
company of rogues and criminals, people who lived by their 
wits. He was entertained by thieves, highwaymen, and pirates, 
by coiners and—more particularly—by pretty whores. He 
admired their energy and their intelligence; the skill and 
courage with which they had faced up to circumstances and 
conquered them. They were, after all, expert tradesmen and 
tradeswomen—in their own line. And how often during his own 
life he had envied them—yes, envied them the reckless freedom 
of their lives! Those people, the rogues and criminals, were 
the aristocrats of the gutter, the artists of the road; they lived 
as they willed, made love as they pleased. While he—he, 
Daniel Defoe, poor thwarted creature 

As a bohemian born, it was his misfortune to have been 
burdened in childhood with a Puritan conscience; and during 
all his life he had carried its heavy weight on his back. To every 
pleasure it had given a guilty sting, and left a bitter taste after 
every sweet kiss. Defoe had never shed that burden—the 
burden of sin. It had been planted in him by that same old 
Devil which had haunted his childish dreams. And now he was 
sixty, now he was old. The days for adventure, the times for 
kisses, were over. But in his books—ah, in his books he could 
escape the dull ravages of time! He had heard the chimes at 
midnight—and he would hear them again! In his novels he 
could live as he had never lived. In them he could be free. There 
he need have no inhibitions, no shame. He could spend his days 
and nights in the company of pirates and thieves and harlots. 
And all the time he would be comfortably seated at his writing- 
table in the library of his own house at Stoke Newington, a fire 
pleasantly crackling in the grate behind him (for he felt the 
cold nowadays); while out of the window he could watch pretty 
Sophia picking flowers in the garden for the dining-room table. 
And so in writing Moll Flanders, Colonel Jack, and Roxana Defoe 
found the opportunity to revive his emotions, to relive those 
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experiences which he had enjoyed in the past, and to relish in 
the imagination those others that his Puritan conscience had 
forbade him. Taking pleasure in his self-appointed task, he 
wrote with gusto; so that today, through the medium of cold 
print and paper, we can feel Defoe’s warm and breathing 
presence. For all the characters that Defoe gives us, whether 
male or female, are the same type of individual; and whether 
his hero is Moll or Colonel Jack or Roxana, he (or she) is 
Defoe, the Puritan tradesman of London, a strange cross 
between a Bunyan and a Byron, an amazing creature who is 
rascal and genius rolled into one. People will never fail to take 
delight in the Molls and Crusoes and Jacks, for they are all 
manifestations of their creator’s personality. They are all active, 
energetic persons who live by their wits, their main purpose in 
life being the making of a fortune, or at least the wherewithal 
to exist, but who are determined to snatch whatever fun they 
can out of the manifold adventures that come their way. One 
and all, they are so many Daniel Defoes. 

Defoe created his characters in his own image, there is no 
denying. Take Moll Flanders who was born in Newgate of a 
criminal mother; or Captain Singleton stolen as a child and sold 
to gypsies; or Colonel Jack who, though ‘born a gentleman, 
was put ’prentice to a pickpocket’; or Roxana who was married 
at fifteen, saw her husband go bankrupt, and was left with five 
children in ‘a condition the most deplorable that words can 
express ’—they all act and behave as Defoe himself would have 
acted and behaved had he been placed in their shoes. Without 
doubt they are projections of his own robust personality. And 
yet they are not only projections. They come alive as individuals 
in their own right. Especially is this true of Moll Flanders and 
Lady Roxana. Now Defoe himself knew the stress of poverty 
only too well, and he had talked with the victims of it, both 
inside Newgate and outside; and it is true that the vagabond’s 
life, exposed to circumstances and forced to shift for itself, 
appealed to him temperamentally and therefore imaginatively 
as the right matter for his art. Moll’s situation was entirely to 
Defoe’s liking. But there is more to it than that. Defoe per- 
suades us that Moll Flanders was a woman on her own account 
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and not only a feminine projection of his bohemian self. She 
(as also Roxana) is a robust personality, passionate as well as 
intelligent, but having to depend entirely upon her own wits 
and judgment—as he would have her do. She tells lies when 
they serve her purpose. She has no time to waste upon self-pity 
or sentiment. She is strident. She is ambitious. She is shrewd 
and practical of necessity, but very human and not unkind. She 
likes a gay life and is haunted by a desire for romance. She loves 
the hot weather; and buying her man wigs and silver-hilted 
swords to make ‘a very fine gentleman’ of him; and how pas- 
sionately she kisses the ground that her son has trod on! She is 
tolerant of all human frailties and nearly all men. She is 
essentially a Defoe type of character. Yet she is something 
more. Moll Flanders takes a shape and substance of her own 
accord—almost, it seems, in despite of the author and not 
entirely to his liking. Defoe’s Puritan conscience, of course, 
forces him to tag on a moral reflection every so often; but the 
briskness of the story casts the thing away like an unwanted 
garment. 

Moll Flanders is a woman in her own right. A woman after 
Defoe’s own heart, most certainly. A woman whom Defoe 
might well have loved? Yes, indeed. Did he in fact love the 
original of Moll Flanders? But that raises the question, was 
there one original Moll or was she a composite character drawn 
from many women? Of course we have no answer. But if in fact 
there was one original, what of her? Was she a girl whom 
Defoe had spent a night with—or many nights? Is it possible 
that Moll Flanders was drawn, in part at any rate, from his 
pretty oyster-woman Mistress Norton, with whom he had 
spent so many happy hours sailing in the Thames? At all events 
Defoe enjoyed working on the book; and he spent long con- 
tented hours ensconced in the heavy high-backed chair in his 
library, writing ... writing. And in the autumn evenings, 
when the mist thickened above the marshes and dusk came on, 
he could imagine he was back with Moll and her friends, talking 
and laughing, over a good dish of stewed oysters. He had 
always found their society full of good talk and amusing tales, 
and faith in each other, and morality of a home-made kind. 
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With these men and women, whom the professional moralists 
denounced as the ‘outcasts of society’, Defoe could talk openly 
of the passions and desires which have moved men and women 
down the ages. Yes—talk openly. Long ago he had discovered 
there was a dignity in everything that is looked at frankly and 
unashamed. Now, in his book, he would tell the truth as he saw 
it. He would write outspokenly about sex—and he would write 
about money, and the necessity of making money. Aristocratic 
ladies and gentlemen, and poets and essayists like Addison and 
Pope, might sniff and mutter ‘How sordid!’ Let them sniff. Let 
them mutter. They had no need to worry about money. They 
had not been born to toil and sweat all the long days of their 
lives. They had never been imprisoned for bankruptcy. Defoe 
knew. He knew that the only thing sordid about the subject of 
money was the lack of it; and that when money was lacking life 
itself became sordid—and worse than sordid, it became tragic. 
Defoe speaks of that worst devil, poverty. And so he introduced 
the sordid subject of money into his novels—and produced 
thereby the expected reaction from ‘polite’ society. 

But we see things otherwise now. Defoe, writing away in 
the library of his big house at Stoke Newington in the 1720s, 
would have been highly surprised—even amused—to learn that, 
two hundred years later, a famous novelist and critic, a woman 
called Virginia Woolf, was declaring that Moll Flanders and 
Roxana ‘stand among the few English novels which we can call 
indisputably great’; and that ‘his chief virtue is that he deals 
with the important arid lasting side of things and not with the 
passing and trivial’. “You may object that Defoe is humdrum, 
but never that he is engrossed with petty things’, wrote 
Virginia Woolf; and she goes on: ‘He belongs, indeed, to the 
school of the great plain writers, whose work is founded upon 
a knowledge of what is most persistent, though not most 
seductive, in human nature. The view of London from Hunger- 
ford Bridge, grey, serious, massive, and full of the subdued stir 
of traffic and business, prosaic if it were not for the masts of 
the ships and the towers and domes of the city, brings him to 
mind. The tattered girls with violets in their hands at the street 
corners, and the old weather-beaten women patiently displaying 
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their matches and bootlaces beneath the shelter of arches, seem 
like characters from his books.’ * 
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So much, then, for the writing of the novels. Now for what 
those novels signify. Defoe was the creator of the novel as we 
understand it—the pseudo-real account of ways of living, of 
going about in the world, of the encounter with modern pro- 
blems—just as he was the first English journalist, the man who 
perfected the art of the reporter. More than that, Defoe was the 
pioneer of realism in European fiction. He was the first writer 
to set out to show life as it is; and he did so by means of the 
prose method which he perfected. The great French realists of 
the nineteenth century freely admitted their indebtedness to 
him. Daudet put him at the head of all the standard English 
writers of fiction; he was England’s national author; ‘even 
Shakespeare does not give so perfect an idea of the English 
character as Defoe’. They admired him too because he was 
prolific—even more prolific as a writer than Balzac himself. 
More than 350 separate works are attributed (by Dr Suther- 
land) to Defoe; and each year fresh attributions continue to be 
made. But it is as a novelist—as the author of Robinson Crusoe— 
that Defoe first gained worldwide celebrity, and it is as a 
novelist that he is chiefly honoured today. His achievement, 
moreover, gains in significance when we recall the time in which 
he lived. And that brings us back to the question we posed 
before but put off answering—why did Defoe write as he did 
when he did? What was it that caused him to be the first 
novelist in history? In other words, why did a demand for 
realism in prose literature arise at that particular moment in 
history. The answer is to be found in the social change that had 
come about in human society following the breakdown of the 
mediaeval world. The English Revolution was not merely a 
politico-economic event: it was also a social one. And as such 
it had aesthetic consequences. Associated with such collateral 

* See Virginia Woolf, The Common Reader (First Series), Hogarth 
Press, London, 1925. 
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developments as the growth of science and the beginnings of 
journalism, it produced what one might call the humanisation of 
aesthetics. Before the English Revolution, what prose literature 
do we find? We find the mediaeval romance and its courtly 
descendants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
products of feudalism—the society of the Middle Ages, with 
its hierarchical order of human relationships, its feudal lords 
who owned the land, and serfs who tilled it. The chivalric 
romance was the particular and characteristic literary art-form 
of feudalism. It was produced to express and maintain the 
aristocratic attitude which the ruling class wished to encourage 
in order that their privileged position might be perpetuated. 
The chivalric romance represented the aristocratic outlook with 
its detachment from detail, its proud leisure, its arrogant 
solitude, and its unquestioned command of labour. These 
aristocratic characteristics had fostered the growth of the 
romance, in which its readers were transported to an unreal 
world of chivalry and exciting adventures, of bad magicians and 
brave Christian knights, of courtly lords and chaste ladies who 
approximated to godlike beings. Thus the chivalric romance, 
which signified the non-realist aristocratic literature of feudal- 
ism, was both authoritarian and escapist. 

The English Revolution put an end to all that. The bourgeoisie 
wanted something different; it demanded a new art-form. The 
bourgeoisie was the middle class, those who belonged to the 
‘middle station of life’. They were the better-off part of the 
common people, the earthy, lusty new men who were thrusting 
their way into power through the cracks made in the old social 
structure by the English Revolution. These bustling tradesmen 
and petty-tradesmen, with their money, industry, and com- 
merce, and with their elastic moral codes, had done for ever 
with the old oppressive forces which had been lately over- 
thrown by the Reformation and the Revolution—the Catholic 
Church and the Feudal System, the land-owning aristocrats and 
ecclesiastics who had ordered their own lives and everybody 
else’s on rigid principles and dogmatic creeds. The men of the 
new age, the Age of Trade, were revolutionaries. They were 
capitalists, and they rebelled against the feudal order because 
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the feudal order denied them freedom—freedom to order their 
lives as they willed, freedom to develop their society the way 
that history demanded. They wanted freedom to trade and 
freedom to explore; freedom to investigate and freedom to 
invent; and freedom to evolve an adequate philosophy of life. 
For these freedoms they had organised the democratic New 
Model Army, cut off King Charles’s head, and established the 
republican Commonwealth. To the bourgeois man, feudal 
society—exulting in a God-ordained hierarchy, the rich man 
in.his castle, the poor man at his gate—was the most frustrating 
thing in the world; he hated that society and all its works. In 
order to establish his freedom he had to shatter its illusions— 
to tear the veil of romance from the face of feudalism. The new 
bourgeoisie, therefore, stopped reading the old chivalric 
romances which had satisfied their fathers and their fathers’ 
fathers. What interested the man of the new generation was 
facts. Facts were the raw material of the new scientific thought 
as well as of business, and the self-seeking tradesman could not 
get on without either. He had enormous gusto, and—what was 
more, for it was something new—he had an unprejudiced 
curiosity about the facts of life, the curiosity of the scientist. He 
demanded facts—even in his fiction... . 

Hitherto these up-and-coming tradesmen had been inarticu- 
late. But in Defoe they found their spokesman. He gave them 
what they wanted. Defoe was an anti-feudal, anti-romantic 
realist. He had no use for tradition or dogma. He humanised 
prose literature as—unlike the drama—it had not been human- 
ised before. He gave his readers what they wanted—facts. 
Just as in his Review and in his political and sociological 
pamphlets he gave them facts about trade, topography, 
economics, education, population, etc., so in his fictional writings 
he set out to show how life was really lived—and not how it 
ought to be lived. Yet at the same time a novel by Defoe does 
what every good novel should do. ‘The good novel does not 
simply convey life: it says something about life’, says Professor 
Kettle; ‘it reveals some kind of pattern in life. It brings 
significance.’ That is what we mean by saying that Defoe 
humanised literature. What do we find in his novels? We find 
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tolerance, reserved judgment, the observations of facts. We 
find someone writing as though he were an expert witness in a 
court of law (as Dr Church says). We find substance no longer 
subordinated to style; but on the contrary an emphasis upon 
detail, no matter how sordid, since the writer is concerned with 
truth—the truth of men’s lives. Defoe knew no polite restraints. 
His creative work is manifestly addressed to a public innocent 
of the accomplishments and affectations of the courtly and 
academic world. He did not trouble to be ‘literary’. He had no 
scholarly inhibitions. He had no desire to write the chivalric 
romance. On the contrary, he was a middle-class man writing 
for the new middle-class reading public. He was essentially 
English. He was a Cockney, a typical ‘little man’. (His kind 
fill the streets of London today. One can picture him, a middle- 
sized man with a hooked nose, a sharp chin, and alert grey 
eyes, dashing out of the city into the country on his motor- 
bicycle—with a pretty blonde girl seated on the pillion behind 
him, and bound perhaps for Brighton.) Yes, Defoe was essen- 
tially lower middle class, essentially the lively petty tradesman 
—English in his robust Protestantism, his tolerance, his aggres- 
sive individualism, and his pragmatic approach towards the 
problems of everyday life. The only difference between him and 
the others of his class was his immense intelligence and his 
wonderful gift for interpreting the bourgeoisie and their inner- 
most yearnings. He made articulate the changes of which the 
merchants and tradesmen were already dimly aware—the 
middle-class bourgedisie coming into the ascendant, the 
thousands of men and women pouring into warehouses and 
shops and voyaging abroad to the plantations, all intent upon 
the exciting business of living and making a living. It was 
fortunate Defoe never managed to turn himself into a gentle- 
man. He remained a man of the people, a writer for the people. 
Like Bunyan—indeed, like Shakespeare—he was a literary 
common man. Because of that he enabled the post-revolutionary 
generation of Englishmen and Englishwomen, who now had 
the leisure to be curious about life and conduct, to supplement 
their own experience by stories of kindred adventures. And so 
he fulfilled the social function of literature—to heighten aware- 
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ness, the awareness of being which alone makes it possible for 
men and women to live richer, fuller lives. * 


oc cs oS 


The proper study of mankind is man: such was the keynote 
of eighteenth-century philosophy. Defoe’s novels are among the 
first and most excellent of such proper studies. Defoe was the 
bourgeois world in miniature. He was not outside the ex- 
periences he describes. He belonged to his generation, the 
generation of tradespeople. His heroes and heroines are the 
most matter-of-fact creatures in the world. They are lusty folk, 
restless, adventurous, worldly. They rob and cheat, copulate 
and have children in a shockingly practical way. Artisans and 
domestics, planters and merchants, soldiers and ragamuffins, 
they constitute a hard-working, thrifty crowd wholly lacking 
in pathetic sentiment; neither their pride nor their modesty 
would allow them that. They are hard and not soft. Each man 
and woman of them is quite frankly on the make, eager to get 
on in the world, to make a fortune, to become a lady or a 
gentleman. Just as Defoe himself was. Their behaviour is 
always based upon mercantile calculation; and they learn from 
experience that human conduct is determined by economic 
forces. ‘I believe my case is the case of most of the wicked part 
of the world, viz., that to be reduced to necessity is to be wicked ; 
for necessity is not only a temptation, but is such a temptation 
as human nature is not empowered to resist.’ Clearly, it is not 
adequate to describe Defoe simply as bourgeois. He is that, 
but he is something more than that. He is a critic of the 
bourgeoisie, of the capitalist system. Colonel Jack, Moll 
Flanders, Roxana are not criminals from malice; they do not 
commit crimes for fun. They all believe that but for the force 
of circumstances they might have been orderly, contented, 
virtuous members of society. Defoe believes that too: ‘Neces- 
sity makes an honest man a knave; and if the world was to be 


* See R. Church, The Growth of the English Novel; and Arnold Kettle, 
An Introduction to the English Novel, Vol. 1, Hutchinson’s University 
ete London, 1951. Phrases have been borrowed from both these 
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the judge, according to the common received notion, there 
would not be an honest poor man alive. A rich man is an honest 
man, no thanks to him, for he would be a double knave to cheat 
mankind when he had no need of it. He has no occasion to prey 
upon his integrity, nor so much as to touch upon the borders of 
dishonesty. Tell me of a man that is a very honest man; for he 
pays everybody punctually, runs into nobody’s debt, does no 
man any wrong; very well, what circumstances is he in? Why, 
he has a good estate, a fine yearly income, and no business to 
do. The devil must have full possession of this man, if he should 
be a knave; for no man commits evil for the sake of it; even the 
devil himself has some farther design in sinning, than barely 
the wicked part of it. No man is so hardened in crimes as to 
commit them for the mere pleasure of the fact; there is always 
some vice gratified; ambition, pride, or avarice makes rich 
men knaves, and necessity the poor.’ 

Of course, Defoe had to soft-pedal these sentiments; he was 
too much dependent upon public approval to be able to ram 
home his analysis and criticism of the social order. Neverthe- 
less, for those that have eyes to see, the criticism sticks out a 
mile. Even Defoe’s nineteenth-century biographer, Minto, was 
not blind to it. Defoe, he wrote, ‘had a certain animosity 
against those who had maintained their integrity and kept to 
the highroad, and a corresponding pleasure in showing that 
the motives of the sinner were not after all so very different 
from the motives of the saint’. The aims in life of Defoe’s 
thieves and pirates are at bottom very little different from the 
ambition which he exalts in the merchant, the manufacturer, 
and the tradesman, and their maxims of conduct have much in 
common with their ideals. ‘Self-interest is on the look-out, and 
self-reliance at the helm.’ All Defoe’s heroes and heroines are 
animated by this practical spirit, by a thoroughgoing subordina- 
tion of means to ends. When they have an end in view—the 
plunder of a house, the capture of a ship, the ensnaring of a 
dupe—neither passion, nor resentment, nor sentiment is 
allowed to stand in their way. Every other consideration is put 
on one side when the business of the shop has to be attended to. 
‘They are all tradesmen who have strayed into unlawful 
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courses’, declared Minto. ‘They have nothing about them of 
the heroism of sin; their crimes are not the result of ungovern- 
able passion, or even of antipathy to conventional restraints; 
circumstances and not any law-defying bias of disposition have 
made them criminals.’ 


oo se oS 


How modern is Defoe! For what are the extracts quoted 
above but applications of the doctrine of the economic determina- 
tion of human conduct? He is modern, too, in his psychological 
approach to his men and women and their problems. Despite 
the fact that he and his world have been dead and gone these 
two hundred years and more, we find ourselves completely at 
home in his company. His characters, his thieves and tradesmen 
and seamen and their womenfolk, act rationally; the motives 
which activate their behaviour are always comprehensible and 
convincing. Defoe is concerned with a purely objective picture 
of the world. His characters have little or no ‘inner life’; they 
do not worry about the state of their souls; and Defoe spends 
no time on analysis either of feeling or of motive. As Ralph Fox 
said in his book The Novel and the People, Defoe is more con- 
cerned with describing ‘how’ than ‘why’. Not that he excludes 
‘why’. Far from it. But he makes it sufficiently clear why a 
character acts as he or she does, for the action flows from the 
character as we know it. Thus in the famous case where Moll 
Flanders refrains from murdering the child whom she robbed, 
it seems clear enough why she refrained, and perfectly in keep- 
ing with Moll’s character as we know it. What interested Defoe 
was that she was satisfied with robbery and stopped short of 
child murder. The question ‘why’—around which Dostoievsky 
could have written a whole novel—appeared to Defoe less 
interesting. Or again, take the passage in which Moll Flanders 
is described as declining from whore into thief; then we seem 
to be witnessing the unfolding of some scientific fact. The 
process is almost mathematical—accept the preliminary pro- 
position and the rest follows inevitably. The passage is a 
masterpiece of concise creation: ‘Wandering thus about, I 
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knew not whither, I passed by an apothecary’s shop in Leaden- 
hall Street, where I saw lie on a stool just beyond the counter a 
little bundle wrapped in a white cloth; beyond it stood a maid- 
servant with her back to it, looking up towards the top of the 
shop, where the apothecary’s apprentice, as I suppose, was 
standing upon the counter, with his back also to the door, and 
a candle in his hand, looking and reaching up to the upper shelf 
for something he wanted, so that both were engaged mighty 
earnestly, and nobody else in the shop. This was the bait; and 
the devil, who I said laid the snare, as readily prompted me as 
if he had spoke, for I remember, and shall never forget it, ’twas 
like a voice spoken to me over my shoulder, “‘Take the bundle; 
be quick; do it this moment.’”’ It was no sooner said but I 
stepped into the shop, and with my back to the wench, as if I 
had stood up for a cart that was going by, I put my hand behind 
me and took the bundle, and went off with it, the maid or fellow 
not perceiving me, or anyone else. It is impossible to express 
the horror of my soul all the while I did it. When I went away 
I had no heart to run, or scarce to mend my pace. I crossed the 
street indeed, and went down the first turning I came to, and I 
think it was a street that went through into Fenchurch Street. 
From thence I crossed and turned through so many ways and 
turnings, that I could never tell the way it was, nor where I 
went; for I felt not the ground I stepped on, and the farther I 
was out of danger, the faster I went, till, tired out and out of 
breath, I was forced to sit down on a little bench at a door, and 
then I began to recover, and found I was got into Thames 
Street, near Billingsgate.’ 

It is indeed the quality of modernity running through the 
whole tissue of Defoe’s work that so much attracts the reader 
to him today. Just as it prevented our top-hatted, heavily 
bewhiskered Victorian forebears from enjoying him. The quality 
of modernity is characterised also in his prose method. Virile 
and supple, Defoe’s equable prose carries you along, so that 
when once you begin to read a tale by him you find yourself 
going on reading. ... His style is as matter-of-fact as the 
people he writes about. That is why the Addisons and Steeles 
and Swifts do not regard his writings as literature at all. What! 
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books written to order, without any pretension to flowery 
elegance of style! To which Defoe replied: ‘If any man were 
to ask me what I would suppose to be a perfect style or language, 
I would answer, that in which a man speaking to five hundred 
people, of all common and various capacities, idiots or lunatics 
excepted, should be understood by them all, and in the same 
sense which the speaker intended to be understood.’ But the 
novels of Defoe, the journeyman-writer, have worn all the better 
for being free from the literary fashion of his time. Defoe made 
his chief contribution to English prose in the great six-years 
period of creative writing which produced the novels, Professor 
Dobrée has said; and ‘so long as the matter was to hand for his 
superb impersonations, and his experiences to give them the veri- 
similitude of reported fact were unexhausted, his prose seemed 
to form itself naturally to give substance to the image which 
presented itself, one may well think, simultaneously with the 
emotion, moral or artistic, which inspired him.’ True, the prose 
itself is seldom economical—it is not arrow-swift—but it 
bustles over the ground at a tremendous pace; and if it seldom 
ravishes the ear, it hardly ever offends it. It is, in fact, to quote 
Professor Dobrée again, ‘immensely effective so long as you 
take care to remain alert’. The key to Defoe’s effectiveness— 
to his immediacy and his freshness—lies in his curiosity. His 
famous description of how Crusoe saw the human footprint in 
the sand is a fine example of this side of his art: ‘It happened 
one day, about noon, going towards my boat, I was exceedingly 
surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot on the shore, 
which was very plain to be seen in the sand. I stood like one 
thunder-struck, or as if I had seen an apparition. I listened. I 
looked round me, I could hear nothing, nor see anything. I 
went up to a rising ground, to look farther. I went up the shore 
and down the shore, but it was all one; I could see no other 
impression but that one. I went to it again to see if there were 
any more, and to observe if it might not be my fancy; but there 
was no room for that, for there was exactly the very print of a 
foot—toes, heel, and every part of a foot. How it came thither 
I knew not, nor could in the least imagine. But after innumerable 
fluttering thoughts, like a man perfectly confused and out of 
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myself, I came home to my fortification, not feeling, as we say, 
the ground I went on, but terrified to the last degree, looking 
behind me at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush 
and tree, and fancying every stump at a distance to be a man; 
nor is it possible to describe how many various shapes affrighted 
imagination represented things to me in, how many wild ideas 
were found every moment in my fancy, and what strange, 
unaccountable whimsies came into my thoughts by the way. 
When I came to my castle, for so I think I called it ever after 
this, I fled into it like one pursued. Whether I went over by the 
ladder, as first contrived, or went in at the hole in the rock, 
which I called a door, I cannot remember; no, nor could I 
remember the next morning, for never frighted hare fled to 
cover, or fox to earth, with more terror of mind than I to this 
retreat.’ 

What an eye Defoe has for detail! His vision is of the sharpest, 
and his pen can call up pictorial images of startling vividness. 
And with his unsurpassed gift for realism goes a superb verve 
of storytelling. Of course Defoe has his dull patches, his off- 
moments. Of course he is uneven; all great writers are. The 
great writers are men and women who write all the time; who 
experience compulsion to turn everything—not a few selected 
things—into words, and much of their work is written in haste, 
not without inconsistencies and lapses of grammar, and 
moments when the pace slackens almost to a standstill. But in 
the case of Defoe, most abundant of writers, never for long. 
Soon the narrative interest reasserts itself and the vigorous 
prose style propels it forward. Defoe is a master of narrative. 
His narrative style is simple and direct. By his economy of 
expression he very effectively conveys to the reader the speed 
of events and the actuality of objects There is no lack of visual, 
clarity in Defoe’s writing; and his direct simplicity derives, not 
from Renaissance or Latin models, but from the original 
English idiom, notably the Bible and Pzlgrim’s Progress. ‘The 
narrative is essentially addressed to an audience; it is not a 
self-revelation or a self-expression. It is accurate reporting. It 
is therefore devoid of comment and the only point of view it 
represents is the point of view of an interested observer.’ Thus 
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Sir Herbert Read in English Prose Style. These qualities of 
objectivity, concreteness, and impersonality are a natural 
possession of Defoe, and as an example of his narrative gifts 
Herbert Read reproduces the vivid account of Moll’s theft of a 
bundle from a woman about to board the Barnet coach. 

‘I had dressed myself up in a very mean habit, for as I had 
several shapes to appear in, I was now in an ordinary stuff- 
gown, a blue apron, and a straw hat; and I placed myself at the 
door of the Three Cups Inn in St John Street. There were 
several carriers used the inn, and the stage-coaches for Barnet, 
for Totteridge, and other towns that way stood always in the 
street in the evening, when they prepared to set out, so that I 
was ready for anything that offered, for either one or other. 
The meaning was this; people come frequently with bundles 
and small parcels to those inns, and call for such carriers or 
coaches as they want, to carry them into the country; and there 
generally attend women, porters’ wives or daughters, ready to 
take in such things for their respective people that employ 
them. It happened very oddly that I was standing at the inn 
gate, and a woman that had stood there before, and which was 
the porter’s wife belonging to the Barnet stage-coach, having 
observed me, asked if I waited for any of the coaches. I told 
her Yes, I waited for my mistress, that was coming to go to 
Barnet. She asked me who was my mistress, and I told her any 
madam’s name that came next me; but as it seemed, I happened 
upon a name, a family of which name lived at Hadley, just 
beyond Barnet. I said no more to her, or she to me, a good while; 
but by and by, somebody calling her at a door a little way off, 
she desired me that if anybody called for the Barnet coach, I 
would step and call her at the house, which it seems was an 
alehouse. I said Yes, very readily, and away she went. She was 
no sooner gone but comes a wench and a child, puffing and 
sweating, and asks for the Barnet coach. I answered presently, 
“‘Here.”’ “Do you belong to the Barnet coach?”’ says she. “‘ Yes, 
sweetheart,” said I; ‘“‘what do ye want?’’ “‘I want room for 
two passengers,’’ says she. “‘Where are they, sweetheart? ’’ 
said I. “‘Here’s this girl, pray let her go into the coach,” says 
she, “‘and I’ll go and fetch my mistress.” “‘ Make haste, then, 
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sweetheart,” says I, ‘‘for we may be full else.’”” The maid had 
a great bundle under her arm; so she put the child into the coach, 
and I said, ‘‘ You had best put your bundle into the coach too.” 
““No,”’ says she, “I’m afraid somebody should slip it away from 
the child.” ‘‘Give it me, then,” said I, ‘“‘and I'll take care of it.” 
“Do, then,” says she, “‘and be sure you take care of it.” “I'll 
answer for it,’’ said I, “‘if it were for £20 value.”’ ‘‘There, 
take it, then,”’ says she, and away she goes. As soon as I had 
got the bundle, and the maid was out of sight, I goes on towards 
the alehouse, where the porter’s wife was, so that if I had met 
her, I had then only been going to give her the bundle, and to 
call her to her business, as if I was going away, and could stay 
no longer; but as I did not meet her, I walked away, and turning 
into Charterhouse Lane, made off through Charterhouse Yard, 
into Long Lane, then crossed into Bartholomew Close, so into 
Little Britain, and through the Bluecoat Hospital, into Newgate 
Street. To prevent my being known, I pulled off my blue apron, 
and wrapped the bundle in it, which before was made up in a 
piece of painted calico, and very remarkable; I also wrapped 
up my straw hat in it, and so put the bundle upon my head; and 
it was very well that I did thus, for coming through the Blue- 
coat Hospital, who should I meet but the wench that had given 
me the bundle to hold. It seems she was going with her mistress, 
whom she had gone to fetch, to the Barnet coaches. I saw she 
was in haste, and I had no business to stop her; so away she 
went, and I brought my bundle safe home to my governess. 
There was no money, nor plate, or jewels in the bundle, but a 
very good suit of Indian damask, a gown and petticoat, a laced 
head and ruffles of very good Flanders lace, and some linen and 
other things, such as I knew very well the value of.’ 

Another fine example of Defoe’s narrative genius is his 
description in Colonel Jack of the Colonel’s youthful activities 
in London: ‘I was now rich, so rich that I knew not what to do 
with my money or with myself. I had lived so near and so close, 
that although, as I said, I did now and then lay out twopence or 
threepence for mere hunger, yet I had so many people who, as 
I said, employed me, and who gave me victuals and sometimes 
clothes, that in a whole year I had not quite spent the fifteen 
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shillings which I had saved of the custom-house gentleman’s 
money, and I had the four guineas, which was of the first booty 
before that, still in my pocket—I mean the money that I let 
fall into the tree. But now I began to look higher, and though 
Will and I went abroad several times together, yet when small 
things offered, as handkerchiefs and such trifles, we would not 
meddle with them, not caring to run the risk for small matters. 
It fell out one day that as we were strolling about in West 
Smithfield, on a Friday, there happened to be an ancient country- 
gentleman in the market selling some very large bullocks. It 
seems they came out of Sussex, for we heard him say there 
were no such bullocks in the whole county of Sussex. His 
Worship, for so they called him, had received the money for 
these bullocks at a tavern, whose sign I forget now, and having 
some of it in a bag, and the bag in his hand, he was taken with 
a sudden fit of coughing, and stands to cough, resting his hand, 
with the bag of money in it, upon a bulkhead of a shop just by 
the Cloister gate in Smithfield—that is to say, within three or 
four doors of it. We were both just behind him. Says Will to 
me, ‘‘Stand ready.’’ Upon this he makes an artificial stumble, 
and falls with his head just against the old gentleman, in the 
very moment when he was coughing ready to be strangled and 
quite spent for want of breath. The violence of the blow beat 
the old gentleman quite down; the bag of money did not 
immediately fly out of his hand, but I ran to get hold of it, and 
gave it a quick snatch, pulled it clean away, and ran like the 
wind down the Cloister with it, turned on the left hand as soon 
as I was through and cut into Little Britain, so in Bartholomew 
Close, then across Aldersgate Street, through Paul’s Alley into 
Red Cross Street, and so across all the streets, through in- 
numerable alleys, and never stopped till I got into the second 
quarter of Moorfields, our old agreed rendezvous. Will in the 
meantime fell down with the old gentleman but soon got up. 
The old knight (for such it seems he was) was frighted with 
the fall, and his breath so stopped with his cough that he could 
not recover himself to speak till some time, during which 
nimble Will was got up again and walked off; nor could he call 
out “Stop Thief! ”’ or tell anybody he had lost anything for a 
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good while; but coughing vehemently and looking red till he 
was almost black in the face, he cried, ‘‘The ro—hegh-hegh- 
hegh, the rogues, hegh, have got, hegh-hegh-hegh-hegh-hegh- 
hegh”’; then he would get a little breath, and at it again—‘‘the 
rogue—hegh-hegh”’—and after a great many “‘heghs’’ and 
“rogues”’, he brought it out—‘‘have got away my bag of 
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No doubt Defoe’s novels owe a good deal of their distinction 
to the fact that they are the product of a man in his maturity. 
His memories were still fresh, yet his survey of events had been 
well pondered before he set pen to paper. He wrote all the 
better—he saw more clearly, thought more coolly—for the 
lapse of time that had intervened. Defoe delighted in the 
impulse which urged him to the task of writing the novels, for 
it afforded him the opportunity to revive old experiences and 
to live in the imagination those experiences which, for one 
reason or another, he had had to suppress. He excelled himself 
as an artist because he made his characters experience what he 
himself had intellectually and imaginatively experienced. And 
his portrayals have artistic value and vitality because he was in 
perfect emotional accord with his creations. To Defoe energy 
was eternal delight. That is why Defoe lives for us today. We 
recognise him as one of ourselves—cheerfully self-conscious, 
free in the main from moral prejudices, and interested above all 
else in the throbbing'’s of the human personality. Defoe was a 
very human man. Like the people he described, he was tre- 
mendously alive. It is this aliveness that makes his life so worth 
looking at. To relate in any spirit of frank sincerity the life 
story of a personality so vital as Defoe becomes itself an 
adventure. 

So vital and so complex, Defoe’s inconsistencies were legion 
—the Puritan with rakish instincts; the radical who wore fine 
clothes and invented an aristocratic-sounding name for him- 
self. Even at this distance of time his is not at all an easy 
personality to analyse. Small wonder that to his contemporaries 
he seemed faithful only to his own faithlessness. We will be 
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disappointed if we search for outward consistency in Daniel 
Defoe—if we expect his life to present a tidy pattern into which 
all his thoughts, actions, and passions can be fitted. But it is 
not wise to search for consistency; human beings are bundles 
of contradictory impulses. Defoe, most human of human beings, 
presents many contradictions. Amorous and austere, a revolu- 
tionary and a trimmer, yet he was no hypocrite. He changed, as 
everyone changes, with years and environment. But whereas 
in ordinary persons the variations may be slight, may even pass 
unnoticed, the vitality of Defoe heightened them. Like all 
artists he was intensely susceptible to environment. And as a 
writer he possessed those abnormally heightened powers of 
perception and understanding and feeling which all writers 
must have—together with the requisite skill—in order to 
communicate what they perceive, understand, and feel to 
others. To regard him as a psychological type of instability is 
superficial. Of Defoe as of Casanova, Havelock Ellis could have 
written: ‘A man who adapts himself so readily and so effectively 
to any change of environment or in his desires only exhibits the 
instability which marks the most intensely vital organisms.’ 
Besides his inconsistencies of behaviour, Defoe had character- 
istics unfortunately all too common among writers of genius. 
He was inordinately selfish. He was—we may be sure—an 
unsatisfactory lover. Certainly he was an unsatisfactory husband. 
He was restless, arrogant, and vain. He got into debt. There 
were occasions when he was not strictly honest. He did not 
make the best of citizens. But always—always—he was a man 
alive. Daniel Defoe lived every moment of his life. He lived— 
abundantly, intensely. That is why in his creative work he lives 
for us today. He himself intended as much. His eye may always 
have been on the main chance, he may have written quite 
frankly in order to make money, yet in the last resort Defoe 
remained true to his innermost nature. He obeyed the will to 
live—the energy to assert his being. In so doing his behaviour, 
contradictory though it appears, was in fact consistent with his 
intrinsic character. 

It is from his novels that we obtain the clue to Defoe’s 
personality. It is to these before all his other writings that the 
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biographer must turn as a source of information for his character 
and characteristics. But, hardly less than in the novels, in his 
politico-social writings, in his travel volumes, in the Review, 
and scattered through the forgotten pages of other forgotten 
journals, in countless pamphlets and innumerable articles, one 
finds portrayed, with a wealth of biographical and semi- 
biographical detail, Defoe himself. Blunt and plain, simple as 
daily speech, Defoe the man talks out his mind before us. 
Frequently he is angry. Sometimes he addresses us in witty 
but biting irony. Sometimes in terms of honest indignation, 
roughly but finely expressed. He even has his occasions— 
despite his Puritanism—of lusty ribaldry. Whatever the subject 
may be, one gathers from his books here a hint, there a sugges- 
tion, that enables one to piece together Defoe’s views and 
urgencies to form one integrated personality. Defoe integrated? 
One may well raise one’s voice in a loud note of interrogation. 
But here a word of warning must be uttered. In studying Defoe 
it is necessary not merely to read the lines, but to read between 
the lines. Then one discovers that in his virile self-assurance, 
in his political ideas, in his moral judgments, Defoe was essen- 
tially a specimen of eighteenth-century Liberalism. That is, of 
English Liberalism in its youthful revolutionary phase. His 
life constitutes a study of individualist man seeking modes of 
self-realisation. The philosophy he embodied was that of Locke 
—Locke, the champion of Liberalism, the prophet of individual 
freedom. Defoe practised what Locke preached. It was as if 
Locke had said, ‘This is the theory’, and Defoe had added, 
‘And this is the practice.’ Locke’s treatises on government, 
toleration, and education show a mind fully awake to the 
possibilities of social reconstruction. Locke hymned the New 
Man. Things are good or evil, he maintains, only in relation to 
pleasure or pain. He called for a new way of life. It was the way 
the scientists of the Royal Society were also advocating—the 
way of experiment, of trial and error, based upon the observa- 
tion of facts. Defoe put this new way of life into practice. Defoe 
was the New Man. 

Defoe, then, was a man of his time. He was a product of the 
English Revolution. The novel was also a product of the Eng- 
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lish Revolution. The novel became the cultural expression of 
capitalists everywhere. The novel deals with the individual; it 
is the epic of the struggle of the individual against society, against 
nature; and it developed thus—it could only develop thus— 
because such was the nature of capitalist society. The novel 
became the greatest artistic creation of the age of capitalism. 
As we have said, Defoe was its founder, and in Robinson Crusoe 
he created the great allegory of the capitalist system. Crusoe, 
who was Defoe projected, was the supreme affirmation of the 
individual. Like the lively, enterprising merchants and trades- 
men, the middle class, the bourgeoisie, then in the full flush of 
revolutionary triumph, Robinson Crusoe renounces the past 
and prepares to make his own history. He was the new man 
ready to command nature, his enemy. “Crusoe’s restlessness 
was that of an advancing capitalism,’ writes A. L. Morton, “he 
went out, as thousands actually did, to explore and exploit the 
world now lying open. He was the rugged individualist, blazing 
trails and founding colonies, always seeking new avenues of 
profit.” Crusoe triumphed. He triumphed—as did the bourgeois 
capitalist—by his faith in himself, his naive optimism, which 
enabled him to overcome both his own folly in risking his 
fortune and the cruelty and the savage hostility of his fellow- 
men, and to found his ideal colony beyond the seas. He was the 
empire-builder, the man who challenged nature and won; his 
reward was calculated down to the last threepence, and it was 
well earned. But Robinson Crusoe is not only a paean in praise of 
capitalism. It, too, has its revolutionary implications. Crusoe 
(as Professor Kettle has reminded us) sets off on his life of 
adventure and uncertainty against the advice of his middle-class 
father; and if in one sense his story is one in praise of the 
bourgeois virtues of individualism and private enterprise, in 
another—and more important—sense it celebrates the necessity 
of social living and the struggle of mankind through work to 
master nature. It was this aspect of the book that won the praise 
of Rousseau, who was the first to see in Robinson Crusoe some- 
thing which far transcended the status of a mere adventure 
story. It was the one book that he would have his Emilie read. 
Nevertheless throughout the eighteenth century Robinson 
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Crusoe was used as the basis for lectures in classical political 
economy, and echoes of it are still heard in the work of John 
Stuart Mill. 

All through the eighteenth century the novel was developing 
out of the seeds which Daniel Defoe had sown. The development 
continued into the nineteenth century; then decay set in. Today 
the novel, like the economic system which produced it, is mori- 
bund. But in its early days it constituted the great imaginative 
cultural adventure of capitalist civilisation. ‘The novel was a 
weapon’ (writes Ralph Fox) ‘not in the crude sense of being a 
political pamphlet, but in the period of its birth and first healthy 
growth it was the weapon by which the best, most imaginative 
representatives of the bourgeoisie examined the new man and 
woman and the society in which they lived.’ They believed in 
man; believed in his ability to master the world; yet criticised 
the cruelty and injustice of this world and sought to reform or 
revolutionise it. (Read Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels; Fielding’s 
Jonathan Wild; Voltaire’s Candide.) Fielding and Smollett, in 
the Defoe tradition, were concerned with a purely objective 
picture of the world, and the greatness of their achievement is 
that their men and women were not idealisations but types. 
Hardly less notable in their way were their near contemporaries, 
the subjectivists, Richardson, Sterne, and Rousseau, the dis- 
coverers of ‘sensibility’, the disclosers of the most intimate 
feelings of the human heart. Yet these writers, through turning 
their back upon the objective world, through retreating from 
reality, lost more than they gained; though Rousseau did a 
truly great service to literature by bringing back nature into 
art. But, so far as England was concerned, they paved the way 
for the sentimentalities of the Victorians—and the novels of 
individualism gone mad. * 


oc oc Ss Ss 


Defoe was a man of his time, certainly. But he was not merely 
a man of his time. He was also a prophet. In intellect and in 
* See Ralph Fox, The Novel and the People, Cobbett Press, London, 1937; 


A. L. Morton, Language of Men, Cobbett Press, London, 1945; and Jan 
Watt’s ‘Robinson Crusoe as a Myth’, Essays in Criticism, Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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imagination he was far ahead of his time. Like Crusoe he was 
the rugged individualist who blazed trails and founded—utopias. 
He was, to begin with, a bourgeois revolutionary; and if he 
ended up by being a revisionist, that was because as things 
were no real alternative existed after 1688. Defoe possessed 
the supreme gift of being able to take the long view—to see 
ahead of his times. He believed in planning; but he was Fabian 
rather than Marxist in the methods he would employ. In this 
respect he resembled a later English writer and social prophet, 
H. G. Wells. We can indeed draw a striking parallel between 
the two men, the one living at the beginning, the other 
towards the close of the capitalist era. Both men were Londoners 
(Wells was born in Bromley, Kent). Both men, too, had to 
combat their parents’ resolves—Defoe’s that he should become 
a dissenting minister; Wells’ to make a draper of him. Neither 
in fact proved very successful in trade. Both men, again, 
entered literature by way of journalism, writing prolifically on 
a wide range of topics—trade, commerce, inventions, politics, 
and morals. Defoe like Wells wrote for his day and for the 
greatest number of persons. He was frankly propagandist. He 
used literature to express his views on social and other questions 
and only secondarily as a craftsman and artist. As did Wells. 
He formulated projects for social reconstruction, dealing with 
such questions as women’s education, highways construction, 
the imposition of income tax, etc. And in this respect he re- 
sembled quite remarkably Wells—the Wells of Anticipations 
and the Fabian Society. Likewise as novelists a parallel can be 
drawn between the two writers. Both of them wrote scientific 
romances before turning to social novels. Defoe voyaged in 
imagination across uncharted seas to undiscovered lands; Wells, 
travelling into space, visited the stars and reported the war 
of the worlds. Defoe created audacious, lovable Moll Flanders 
to stimulate into social criticism his post-revolutionary con- 
temporaries; Wells caused Ann Veronica to walk like an angel 
of freedom into the lives of countless young men and women 
half-stifled by Victorian conventions and outdated sexual taboos. 
The ruling theme of both men’s lives was this: the need for 
man to impose his mastery upon his own creations. Both men 
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were therefore planners. And there lies their greatness. Other 
civilisations have composed poetry and devised philosophies; 
none before capitalism, with its fruits—science and the machine 
—has set out to master nature. This is the real meaning of 
European history, which has reshaped the world. Both Wells 
and Defoe were workers in the cause of human progress. Of 
Defoe not less than of Wells one can say: his genius was the 
sublimation of common sense, with the zeal of the reformer 
and the constructive power of the artist. His title to the affections 
and gratitude of posterity is secure. 
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ROSPERITY smiled upon Defoe. Following the publica- 

tion of Robinson Crusoe, Moll Flanders, and the other great 
novels of the 1719-24 period he touched the summit of his 
worldly success. He was well-off, not to say rich, probably 
richer than he had even been in the good old Tilbury days when 
the pantile factory was paying handsome dividends and his life 
was enlivened by Miss Norton. He was making money not 
only from his books and journalism but also from fresh projects 
for manufacture and trade, dealing once again in tiles as well 
as in such commodities as bacon, cheese, and oysters. He dropped 
all pretence of poverty, and lived very comfortably within the 
solid walls of the large house at Stoke Newington, with its 
stables and pleasure-grounds. And he kept a coach. He was 
certainly well-known, if not famous. Henry Baker, a naturalist, 
was courting Defoe’s pretty daughter Sophia at this period, 
and he has left a vivid picture of the author’s life: ‘Mr Defoe, 
a gentleman well known by his writings, who had newly built 
there a very handsome house, as a retirement from London, 
and amused his time either in the cultivation of a large and 
pleasant garden, or in the pursuit of his studies, which he found 
means of making very profitable . . . was now at least sixty 
years of age, afflicted with the gout and stone, but retained all 
his mental faculties entire.” Baker kept a school for the deaf 
and dumb nearby, and would cut across the fields to the Defoes’, 
where he ‘met usually at the tea-table his three lovely daughters, 
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who were admired for their beauty, their education, and their 
prudent conduct; and if sometimes Mr Defoe’s disorders made 
company inconvenient, Mr Baker was entertained by them 
either singly or together, and that commonly in the garden 
when the weather was favourable’. But of those daughters it 
was Sophia whom Mr Baker loved. After a while he delightedly 
discovered Sophia was responsive to his advances; his visits 
became more frequent, his protestations of affection more 
ardent. Finally he approached her father; only to discover that 
Sophia was his favourite daughter, he was unwilling to part 
with her, and in any case, did Mr Baker really consider him- 
self worthy of her hand? However, the old man ended by 
relenting—though an interminable period was to elapse before 
marriage settlements were arranged and the wedding was duly 
celebrated. Both old Defoe and young Baker were hard-headed 
business-men, and argued and argued over financial details. 
The young man’s attitude was somewhat unseemly in a would- 
be lover; Sophia’s father at least had the excuse of not wishing 
to surrender too easily his best-loved daughter. Not till 1728 
was Sophia married to Henry Baker. As for the rest of his 
children, they were all now grown up. The sons were earning 
their own living; Defoe had never got on with the eldest; and 
little is heard of the others save Benjamin Norton—-said to have 
been the illegitimate issue of Defoe’s love-affair with the oyster- 
girl. He became a hack-journalist, got himself arrested through 
his writing, and had a grandson who was hanged at Tyburn for 
highway-robbery towards the end of the century. 

Yes, for all his prosperity Defoe had his troubles, as he had 
always had his troubles—as he was to have his troubles right 
up to the end. But racked by gout and bent by age though he 
was, he was still irreproachable in bearing and manners. He 
still took a pride in his appearance, and was well-dressed and 
well-powdered when he went out on horseback to call upon his 
friends, especially his women friends. He prided himself on his 
success with the ladies. His talk was lively and interesting. His 
fits of peevishness and fretfulness he reserved for his family. 
His detractors were only too ready to embroider upon his 
relations with the opposite sex. On one occasion when he was 
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calling upon some friend living nearby, he kissed by mistake 
the maid, who was finely dressed like her mistress. The gossips 
immediately got to work. ‘Fie! Did you know Mr Daniel Defoe 
embraced a lady’s maid?’ A gallant would not have given a 
damn; but Defoe was not a gallant, he was a puritanical old 
man. Angrily he seized his pen, and dashed off a severe article 
in rebuke of servants who aped their mistresses in dress. ‘Those 
gentlemen who give themselves unnecessary airs, and cannot go 
to see a friend, but they must kiss and slop the maid; and all 
this done with an air of gallantry and must not be resented’, he 
writes in Everybody's Business 1s Nobody’s Business.* ‘This 
makes the creature pert, vain and impudent, and spoils many a 
good servant... . If I must have an intrigue let it be with a 
woman that shall not shame me. I would never go into the 
kitchen when the parlour door is open.’ Clearly old age and its 
concomitant sickness were creeping on Defoe. The arteries of 
his blood were hardening. He was becoming old-fashioned, 
conservative, pining for the days of his youth, railing at the 
youths who had no respect for old age, deploring the lapse in 
public morals which he observed when he made trips—now 
rare—to the City or walked in the Park in the summer. Young 
people nowadays were pert, insolent; he shook an angry finger 
at girls who delighted to ‘laugh, fleer and toss up their noses 
at sober matrons’, reminding them that the latter were once 
just as young and beautiful as themselves—‘if not more beauti- 
ful: for to say truth, tea, drams, wine and late hours, have not a 
jot added to the beauty of the present generation’. Take, for 
instance, the insolent wench in the coffee-house: “Being at a 
coffee house t’other day, where one of these ladies kept the 
bar, I had bespoke a dish of rice tea; but madam was so taken 
up with her sparks, that she had quite forgot it. I spoke for it 
again, and with some temper, but was answered after a most 
taunting manner, not without a toss of the head, a contraction 
of the nostrils, and other impertinences too many to enumerate. 
Seeing myself thus publicly insulted by such an animal, I could 
not choose but shew my resentment. Woman, said I sternly, I 
want a dish of rice tea, and not what your vanity and impudence 
* Written under the pseudonym ‘Andrew Moreton’. 
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may imagine; therefore treat me as a gentleman and a customer 
and serve me with what I call for; keep your impertinent 
repartees and impudent behaviour for the coxcombs that swarm 
round your bar, and make you so vain of your blown carcase.’ 
No wonder Everybody's Business is Nobody's Business (1725), 
in which this beautifully direct piece of colloquialism occurs, 
reached a fifth edition within a few weeks of its publication! 
Another best-seller was his Conjugal Lewdness, or Matrimonial 
Whoredom which concerned the ‘ Use and Abuse of the Marriage- 
Bed’, and touched upon such modern problems as selfishness 
and incompatibility in the average marriage, and the question 
of birth-control. There would be as great a demand for a book 
with a title like this in 1954 as in 1727. Such, however, could 
not be the case with a publication entitled The Political History 
of the Devil, which today would hardly repeat the success it 
enjoyed in 1726. In this, Defoe sketched Satan’s influence on 
human society through the painful centuries. He was sorry, he 
writes, that the Devil had not published his memoirs, for he 
would have ‘made a great antiquary’, and dug up from hoary 
recollection an account of Eve—‘every feature in her face, and 
every inch in her shape; whether she was a perfect beauty or 
no, and whether, with the Fall, she did grow crooked, ugly, ill- 
natured, and a scold’. In the final pages of this beautiful 
treatise Defoe refers to the speculations of certain philosophers 
on the possibility of the Devil’s breaking his chain and running 
wild, or his remaining enchained; and he observes: “They can- 
not tell, nor I either, and ’tis happy for my work that this part 
does not belong to his History.’ So much, then, for Defoe and 
the Devil, the insubstantial being of the cloven foot who had 
haunted his days and his nights, on and off, from childhood— 
the Devil whom Defoe both did and did not believe in. 


oo co os Ss 


The year 1724 shone not only with Roxana. It saw the 
publication of another important book, one of Defoe’s most 
significant works, the first volume of his Tour thro’ the Whole 
Island of Great Britain. A second volume appeared in 1725 and 
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a final volume in 1726. Throughout the early 1720s Defoe was 
making short trips to the eastern counties, visiting Suffolk and 
Norfolk and Cambridgeshire in search of information; and 
during the middle ’twenties he was in the Midlands and North, 
looking in at the great fairs, attending the markets, and getting 
as far as Liverpool, which he found had grown so rapidly that 
he could not find a familiar spot in it. It was the gathering of 
materials for these travel volumes that caused him to abandon 
writing his fictional narratives; for Defoe, needless to say, still 
had a fund of first-hand experience on which his imagination 
could draw. Not all of the observations in the Tour were made 
during the travels of these years, of course; many of them dated 
from the time when he was a young man, riding about from one 
little market town to another on business or on pleasure; 
others dated from the days of his spying for Harley and 
Godolphin. The Tour was one of Defoe’s major works. Followed 
and supplemented by the Complete English Tradesman (1725 
and 1727), and by A Plan of English Commerce (1728), these 
three books represent the gleanings of a busy life, in which 
Defoe, travelling up and down the country, had come into 
contact with all sorts and conditions of men. The account that 
the tradesman-journalist gives of early eighteenth-century 
England is for the historian a treasure indeed. Defoe (as Dr 
Trevelyan says) was one of the first who saw the old world 
through a pair of sharp modern eyes. Certainly he was the first 
to report that world in any detail. That is why Defoe’s name 
has been given to a whole phase of English social history. 
“Defoe’s England’—such is the name which historians as 
Dr Trevelyan and Dr Dorothy George give to the ‘golden 
age’ of Anne and George I. For not only did Defoe report the 
era, not merely was he a realist and a man of the people, he was 
also the typical man of his day. And as a trader, he hailed the 
era of the advent of business prosperity. To Defoe, England 
was a country of trade and manufacture and of rapid economic 
development. Things were in a state of flux. ‘New discoveries 
in metals, mines and minerals,’ he writes, ‘new undertakings in 
trade, engines, manufactures, in a nation pushing and improving 
as we are; these things open new scenes every day, and make 
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England especially shew a new and differing face in many 
places, on every occasion of surveying it.’ 

What was happening is obvious to us now—society was 
moving forward unconsciously but inexorably towards the 
Industrial Revolution, which in the next hundred years grew 
out of the conditions described by Defoe. It was, in fact, very 
far from being the golden age it is represented to have been. 
True, it was a golden age for the squire and the nobility; but 
not for the small farmer and the village labourer whose poverty 
persisted. And the standard of living of the town artisan was 
but little higher than that of the small farmer. Defoe divided 
the population into seven classes: (1) the great, who live pro- 
fusely; (2) the rich, who live very well; (3) the middle sort, 
who live well; (4) the working trades, who labour hard but 
feel no want; (5) the country people, farmers, etc., who fare 
indifferently; (6) the poor, that fare hard; (7) the miserable, 
that really pinch and suffer want. In spite of what Defoe writes 
in praise of English plenty, one observes that there are three 
grades whose fare is scanty. The artisan, if industrious and in 
good work—important qualifications—feels no want. But the 
farmers fare indifferently, while ‘the poor’ (i.e. labouring men 
as contrasted with artisans) ‘pinch and suffer want’. No golden 
age, this, for the countryman! But as Dr George reminds us, 
Defoe was disposed to glorify trade at the expense of agri- 
culture. Yet it remains true that apart from the periodic crises 
which ravaged industrial districts with unemployment, poverty 
was always greatest in“the purely agricultural districts. Why? 
Because in the country there was little or no work for women 
and children! 

Now one has to admit that Defoe, for all his reformist zeal, 
viewed with complete equanimity the provision of work for 
women and children. In fact—like Locke—he positively 
approved the practice, since no labouring man could be expected 
to support a wife and family unaided. In his Plan of English 
Commerce he contrasts the lot of the working family where 
there was employment for women and children and where 
they had to depend simply on the man’s earnings: ‘Where the 
poor are full of work they are never empty of wages; they eat 
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while the others starve; and have a tolerable plenty; while in 
the unemployed counties (i.e. purely agricultural counties) it 
goes hard with them. And whence is all this? Look to the lands, 
and consequently to the estates of the gentry, the manufacturing 
counties are calculated for business, the unemployed for 
pleasure; the first are thronged with villages and great towns, 
the last with parks and great forests; the first are stored with 
people, the last with game. . . . The reason of the thing answers 
for itself; a poor labouring man that goes abroad to his day’s 
work and husbandry, hedging, ditching, threshing, carting, etc., 
and brings home his week’s wages, suppose at eightpence to 
twelvepence a day or in some counties less, if he has a wife and 
three or four children to feed, and who get little or nothing for 
themselves, must fare hard and live poorly; ’tis easy to suppose 
it must be so. But if this man’s wife and children can at the same 
time get employment, if at next door, or at the next village 
there lives a clothier or a bay maker or a stuff or drugget 
weaver; the manufacturer sends the poor woman comb’d wool 
or carded wool every week to spin, and she gets eightpence or 
ninepence a day at home; the weaver sends for her two little 
children, and they work by the loom, winding, filling quills, etc., 
and the two bigger girls spin at home with their mother, and 
there earn threepence or fourpence a day each: so that put it 
together, the family at home gets as much as the father gets 
abroad and generally more. This alters the case extremely, the 
family feels it .. . and as they grow, they do not run away to 
be foot men and soldiers—thieves and beggars—or sell them- 
selves to the plantations to avoid the gaol and the gallows; 
but have a trade at their hands and everyone can get their 
bread.’ Defoe, on his tour, Dr George comments, uses the 
extent of women’s and children’s employment as a criterion of 
prosperity. And when he discusses the great question whether 
trade has grown or declined, he gives as a convincing proof of 
advance the introduction of new industries—such as bone, or 
bobbin-made, lace—which had the advantage of employing 
‘those of the most idle, useless and burthensome part of our 
People (I mean such as were so before), wiz. the younger 
women and female children . . . (who) are now able to provide 
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themselves and ease their parents and parishes of a dead weight 
which was in many cases insupportable’. And so when Defoe 
visited Colchester and the clothing region about Taunton, he 
remarked with approval that ‘there was not a child in the town , 
or villages round it of above five years old, but, if it was not 
neglected by its parents and untaught, could earn its own 
bread’; while in the clothing dales of the West Riding he 
found ‘hardly anything above four years old but its hands were 
sufficient for its support’. No fabulous golden age, this, for 
the young women and children, or for country folk generally! 
To toil and to sweat was their lot. Poorly paid and dependent 
entirely on the gentry and the farmers, they were conditioned 
to pay their masters the respect they demanded, to dress in 
drab clothes as befitted their station, and to doff their hats and 
bob and curtsey when the squire and family rode past in their 
carriages on the way to church. By so doing the common people 
obeyed the law which Defoe aptly called ‘the great law of 
subordination’. High wages and insubordination in towns— 
low wages and subordination in the country: such was the 
common theme of early eighteenth-century writers, Defoe 
included. 
oc se os SS 


Defoe was a Londoner, proud of his city, and it is London 
that stands in the forefront of his portrait of England. He refers 
again and again to its bigness, and its continual increase; and 
he is rightly impressed by its enormous importance in the life 
of the nation. London in the early eighteenth century was more 
important, commercially, industrially, and socially, compared 
with the rest of the country, than it has ever been since. Defoe 
gives its population as a million and a half of inhabitants. He 
exaggerated; even so, London contained more than a tenth of 
the population of England and Wales. It extended from Dept- 
ford to Vauxhall south of the Thames, and from Westminster 
to Limehouse on the north—a total circuit, he proudly exclaims, 
of more than thirty-five miles. And that does not include the 
almost adjacent suburbs of Chelsea and Knightsbridge on the 
west, and Poplar, Blackwall, and Greenwich on the east. But 
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even if Defoe greatly exaggerated the populousness of the 
London of his day, he was right in his broad conclusions about 
the capital. London was by far the chief centre of trade in the 
country. The great bulk of English imports and exports came 
in and went out of the Port of London. London, moreover, was 
the centre and clearing-house of inland trade, for heavy goods 
were transported chiefly by coasting vessels up navigable rivers, 
of which the Thames was by far the most important. In Defoe’s 
time London was becoming ... modern. He boasts justly of 
the penny post. ‘Nothing can be more exact,’ he writes, ‘and 
‘tis with the utmost safety and dispatch that letters are delivered 
at the remotest corners of the town, almost as soon as they 
could be sent by a messenger, and that from four, five, six to 
eight times a day, according as the distance of the place makes 
it practicable; and you may send a letter from Limehouse in 
the East to the farthest part of Westminster for a penny, 
several times in the same day. . . . Nor are you tied to a single 
piece of paper, as in the General Post Office; but any packet 
under a pound weight goes at the same price.’ The penny post 
was, he maintained, ‘a manifest testimony to the greatness of 
this city and to the great extent of business and commerce in 
it, that this penny contrivance should raise so many thousand 
pounds in a year, and employ so many poor people in the 
diligence of it as this Office employs’. 

But he looked with a far less favourable eye at the new 
luxury shop which was now making its first appearance—the 
gaily decorated shop with glass windows in which pretty trifles 
were displayed. In his childhood days shops had been either 
warehouses piled up with staple English manufactures or else 
stalls. Now more and more shops selling newfangled luxuries 
were appearing on the streets. In the Review, and again in the 
Complete English Tradesman, he protested against the obnoxious 
luxury shops that grew up with the fashion of drinking tea, 
coffee, and chocolate. ‘Coffee, tea and chocolate’, Defoe 
grumbled, ‘are now become capital branches of this nation’s 
commerce.’ And he bids the reader ‘reckon up all the houses 
that are now to let and are actually shut up, and then let him 
set aside all the pastry cooks, coffee houses, periwig makers, 
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cane chair men, looking glass shops, tinkers, china and earthen- 
ware men, brandy shops and the like, whose places of trade 
used to be found only in back streets, lanes and alleys and are 
fitted for such places. . . . We find the most noble shops in the 
city taken up with the valuable utensils of the tea table.’ 
Deplorable! Defoe’s Puritan conscience bubbled with indigna- 
tion. ‘This certainly shows the increase of our trade,’ he 
declares ironically, ‘brass locks for our doors, chambers and 
parlours, brass knockers for our doors and the like, add to the 
lustre of our shops... and the same sash works and shop 
windows, only finer and larger, are now used to range your 
brass and copper, that the goldsmiths had always to set out 
their less valuable silver and gold plate. ... How do pastry 
cooks and periwig makers, brandy shops and toy (trinket) 
shops succeed linen drapers, mercers, upholsterers and the 
like, a hundred pound rent for a house to sell jellies and apple 
pies, two hundred pound to set up a brandy shop and after- 
wards not a hundred pound stock to put into it... . View the 
famous Churchyard of St Paul’s! .. . What takes up the whole 
row there and supplies the place of eighteen or nineteen 
topping drapers? Who can but observe it! Cane chair makers, 
guilders of leather, looking-glass shops—and pedlars or toy 
shops.’ 

Shop window-dressing was beginning to come into fashion 
—and clearly Defoe did not like it. Puritan austerity was not 
the only reason for his dislike; he thought the newfangled 
developments in advertisement bad business. In view of his 
modern projecting mentality this is something surprising. 
Defoe, however, maintained that ‘It is a modern custom and 
wholly unknown to our ancestors, who yet understood trade in 
proportion to the trade they carried on, as well as we do, to 
have tradesmen lay out two-thirds of their fortune in fitting up 
their shops. By fitting up, I do not mean furnishing their shops 
with wares and goods to sell; for in that they come up to us in 
every particular, and perhaps went beyond us too; but in 
painting and gilding, fine shelves, shutters, boxes, glass doors, 
sashes and the like, in which they tell us now, ’tis a small 
matter to lay out two or three hundred pounds, nay, five hundred 
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pounds to fit up a pastry cook’s, or a toy shop.’ What Defoe 
really disliked was (as Dr George observes) ‘the progressive 
encroachment of luxury trades on old and basic industries, and 
the supplying of new wants and amenities in addition to the 
necessities of life’. It was, of course, an early stage of capitalistic 
development, which was to go immeasurably farther after his 
death. 
oo se So SS 


So much, then, for Defoe’s London—with its noisy, crowded 
streets, lighted shop windows, its post office, and its newly 
established stock exchange, its prison at Bridewell and 
‘pompous’ cathedral of St Paul, and the astonishing markets 
and all the shipping clustered in the Pool. What of Defoe’s 
England? Compared with London, the country had changed 
strangely little since feudal times. Large tracts of country were 
still in a state of wildness. Roads remained bad and in winter 
they might remain impassable for wagons. There were improve- 
ments in inland navigation, but the age of the canals was not 
yet. Cornlands were still for the most part unenclosed; and the 
vast and hedgeless village field was still being cultivated by 
mediaeval methods. Defoe was no agriculturalist, and he tells 
us little of the methods of tillage and of agricultural improve- 
ment. But his alert grey eyes observed good cornlands, fat 
flocks and herds, flourishing orchards and hop-gardens. He 
tells us, for instance, that Cambridgeshire south of Ely was 
‘almost wholly a corn country’ and ‘of that corn five parts in 
six is barley, which is generally sold at Ware and Royston and 
other great malting towns of Hertfordshire’. He tells us, too, 
that ‘on the pleasant downs’ within a six-mile radius of Dor- 
chester more than half a million sheep grazed; and that on 
Salisbury Plain and the Dorset Downs the land was becoming 
so much enriched by the folding of sheep with pens in a new 
place every night that the chalk downlands thus manured were 
being converted to arable and rapidly coming under the plough. 
He notes, too, how turnips were used to fatten the Suffolk 
cattle for the London market; and how turkeys came from 
Norwich, making the journey on foot. But in agriculture, as in 
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industry, it is always the commercial side of things that excites 
his interest. 

Some counties were, as Defoe puts it, merely agricultural. 
Many more contained scattered and highly specialised industries 
carried on in the countryside with their centres in neighbouring 
towns. Thus the great woollen industry, which naturally bulks 
largest in his account, for it was beyond dispute the pre- 
eminent industry of eighteenth-century England, was chiefly 
centred in three districts—the South-West, the Eastern 
counties round Norwich, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Already in the 1720s many places were noted for the industries 
for which they are famous today. Clearly economic develop- 
ment had already reached an advanced stage in the coal industry. 
The Northumberland and Durham pits supplied the London 
market; but coal was also being produced in Yorkshire, 
Cumberland, the Midlands, Wales, and Scotland. The iron 
trade was growing in importance not only in Sussex but in the 
Northern and Midland counties. Lead mines were being 
developed in many parts of the country; old tin and copper 
mines were increasing their output, and new ones were being 
opened up. Metal industries were settled round Sheffield (tool 
and cutlery trades), Birmingham, and Walsall. Newcastle was 
developing its heavy metal industry. Hosiery trades were 
established at Derby, Nottingham, and Leicester. Shipbuilding 
was flourishing in the South. Glass and bottle trades were 
carried on in London, Bristol, Stourbridge, Newcastle, etc. 
And so on, and so on. ‘Defoe takes a great pride in these in- 
dustries that were springing up all over the country; and he 
describes with gusto the complicated organisation by which 
these scattered concerns supplied the home and foreign trade. 
As Dr George points out, far from complaining of the extortions 
of the middle man, he glories in the fact that, for instance, a 
piece of cloth would go through ten tradesmen’s hands before 
it came to the last consumer. This, he says, ‘is what makes our 
trade so immensely great’. The materials to clothe a small 
farmer or a gentleman’s servant come from almost every one 
of the ‘manufacturing (i.e. textile) counties’, he boasts, and 
goes on to state that the same is true of the furnishing of a 
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house. ‘It is scarce credible, to how many counties of England, 
and how remote, the furniture of but a mean house must send 
them; and how many people are everywhere employed about it, 
nay, the meaner the furniture, the more people and places 
employ’d’—which was true, for the furnishings of a rich man’s 
house would come from London. Defoe substantiates his claim 
by giving vivid pictures of the dress and household goods of 
humble people living two centuries and more ago. Of course, 
conditions up and down the country varied widely. The South 
and the Home Counties were more prosperous than the thinly 
populated and industrially backward districts in Wales and the 
North. Social history is local history. Defoe, in recording the 
employments of the common people, presents by far the clearest 
outline of the distribution of industries and occupations in 
early eighteenth-century England. 

Now most of the trades of which Defoe writes were carried 
on, if we judge by modern standards, on quite a small scale. 
But already the more considerable establishments among them 
were, from their very nature, definitely organised on capitalistic 
lines. The miner or iron-worker, the shipwright or metal 
worker, the bottle-maker or paper-mill operative was definitely 
a wage-earner working under capitalist discipline in an estab- 
lishment belonging to an employer (writes Professor G. D. H. 
Cole). ‘The “‘domestic system’’, of which we have heard so 
much as the precursor of the modern factory system, was not 
only never universal, but applied only in part even to the textile 
industries to which it was for the most part confined. For a 
large section of the industrial workers, though the family 
unit was smaller, the discipline was already not vastly different 
from that whose coming we are apt to associate with the 
Industrial Revolution.’ And even in the ‘domestic system’, it 
should be borne in mind that it was the whole aim of the capital- 
ist employer to seek labour where it was cheapest, and that 
was in the country districts. What was the ‘domestic system’ 
of industry? It was that system wherein the capitalist employed 
the various workmen in their own homes, and they owned their 
own tools and plant. But the capitalist had indeed to provide 
warehouses to store their goods. Defoe’s account of the domestic 
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weaver in the West Riding of Yorkshire is famous, and has 
been used to idealise his lot after the manner of a cottage interior 
of Morland—the weaver sitting at his loom, his wife at her 
spinning-wheel, children playing on the floor, etc. ‘The nearer 
we came to Halifax,’ he writes, ‘we found the houses thicker 
and the villages greater in every bottom; and not only so, but 
the sides of the hills, which were very steep every way, were 
spread with houses, and that very thick; for the land being 
divided into small enclosures, that is to say, from two acres 
to six or seven acres each, seldom more; every three or four 
pieces of land had a house belonging to it. Then it was I 
began to perceive the reason and nature of the thing, and found 
that this division of the land into small pieces, and scattering 
of the dwellings was occasioned by, and done for the convenience 
of the business which the people were generally employed in, 
and .. . though we saw no people stirring without doors, yet 
they were all full within . . . not a beggar, not an idle person 
to be seen, except here and there an almshouse where people 
ancient, decrepit and past labour might perhaps be found, for 
it is observable—that the people here, however laborious, 
generally live to a great age, a certain testimony to the good- 
ness and wholesomeness of the country ... nor is the health 
of the people lessened but helped and established by their being 
constantly employed, and, as we call it their working hard. . . . 
Such has been the bounty of nature to this otherwise frightful 
country, that two things essential to the business . . . are found 
here . . . and I believe the like is not to be seen so contrived 
in any part of the world: I mean coals and running water upon 
the tops of the highest hills. . . . We could see that almost at 
every house there was a tenter, and almost on every tenter a 
piece of cloth, or kersey or shalloon, for they are the three 
articles of that country’s labour. ... At every considerable 
house was a manufactory or work-house and as they could not 
do their business without water, the little streams were so 
parted and guided by gutters and pipes, and by turning and 
dividing the streams, that none of those houses were without 
a river, if I may call it so, running into and through their 
work-houses. . . . Then as every clothier must keep a horse, 
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perhaps two, to fetch and carry for the use of his manufacture 
to fetch home his wool and his provisions from the market, to 
carry his yarn to the spinners, his manufacture to the fulling 
mill, and when finished, to the market to be sold.’ After saying 
how among the hills are not only streams but coal-pits, which 
are easy to work, Defoe continues: ‘Having thus fire and water 
at every dwelling, there is no reason to enquire why they dwell 
thus dispersed among the highest hills, the convenience of 
manufacturers requiring it. Among the manufacturers’ houses 
are likewise scattered an infinite number of cottages, in which 
dwell the workmen that are employed, the women and children 
of whom are always busy, carding, spinning, etc., even from 
the youngest to the ancient; hardly anything above four years 
old, but its hands are sufficient to itself. That is the reason also 
why we saw so few people without doors; but if we knocked 
at the door of any of the master manufacturers, we presently 
saw a house full of lusty fellows, some at the dye-fat, some 
dressing the cloths, some in the loom, some one thing, some 
another, all hard at work and full employment upon the manu- 
facture, and all seeming to have sufficient business.’ 

A blissful picture indeed—but is it? Certainly commentators 
have represented Defoe’s description as being a paradise of 
prosperous artificers, in which anyone with industry could get 
a loom, buy material on credit, and rise to be a master. But in 
reality how far was this from being the case! Read Defoe’s 
account again and note that ‘at every considerable house was a 
manufactory or work-house’, with its little stream of water to 
supply its needs; and that ‘among the manufacturers’ houses 
are scattered an infinite number of cottages, in which dwell the 
workmen that are employed’. In these cottages the women and 
children combed, spun, and did similar simple processes; but 
the men were employed to do the weaving, dyeing, bleaching, 
and finishing processes not in the workman’s cottage but in the 
workshop attached to the house of the manufacturer. In other 
words, the large houses were really small factories, owned by 
the master-clothiers, and the men they employed were practi- 
cally wage-workers, living in ‘an infinite number of cottages’ 
without land. Capitalism and wage-employment already existed. 
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All that was needed to turn Defoe’s West Riding manufacturer 
into a full-blown capitalist was the limit placed upon the scale 
of his productive operations by the absence of power-driven 
machinery. But (as Professor Cole has shown) ‘a careful 
reading of Defoe’s Tour is, by itself, enough to show that 
much that has been written about the “‘domestic system’’ is 
based on a misunderstanding of the facts. Everywhere, save in 
the West Riding, weaving was largely an urban occupation, 
and the work which chiefly occupied the villagers was the 
simpler labour of preparing the yarn for the weaver. ... But 
weaving and other skilled processes were never really 
“domestic’’ at all. The workshop, if not the fully developed 
factory, had a very important place in the economy of England 
before the Industrial Revolution.’ And, of course, not only 
mining and quarrying but most branches of metal work never 
had any ‘domestic system’ at all. Already the signs of a 
developing capitalism were making their appearance—the 
competition, the crises, the class antagonisms. The gulf 
between the wealthy clothier who lived like a country gentle- 
man and the isolated and very poor weavers and spinners to 
whom his agents gave out work grew wider and wider as the 
years went by. Working hours were long (fourteen hours a 
day); wages low (4d. a day). Bitter conflicts broke out between 
masters and men. The woollen weavers in the south-west of 
England had been associated in some form of organisation 
since quite early times, and since the industry there was run 
on capitalist lines, feelirigs of hostility had long existed between 
capitalists and wage-workers. The Clothier’s Delight, a seven- 
teenth-century ballad, shows what the weavers were thinking. 
The clothiers are speaking: 


“We'll make the poor weavers work at a low rate. 

We'll find fault, where there’s no fault, and so we will bate. 
If trading goes dead, we will presently show it; 

But if it grows good, they never shall know it. 

And this is the way for to fill up our purse, 

Although we do get it with many a curse.’ 
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All through the eighteenth century and on into the nineteenth 
the class struggle continued, with Parliament trying to stop 
the men from combining and the masters endeavouring to pay 
in ‘truck’ (i.e. cheques which had to be spent at shops which 
the employer owned and where he charged what he liked for 
inferior goods). There were, we say, the crises inevitable to 
capitalism. The burden of bad trade was inevitably passed on 
to the workpeople. ‘If trading goes dead we will presently 
show it’, as the workers’ ballad had it. The burden of unemploy- 
ment pressed especially cruelly upon the outworkers with their 
tools and workshops, be they the looms of the weavers or the 
anvils and smithies of the nailors and file-makers in the Mid- 
lands. As Defoe puts it, the poor spinners and workfolk are 
dismissed—to starve. All through the eighteenth century, in 
spite of the general growth of trade, there were acute trade 
crises, when over-production and over-speculation played havoc 
with the lives of the poor. Defoe describes the capitalist crises 
and their effects with his usual clarity. First the boom, with its 
unusual demand for goods. “Upon some sudden Accident in 
Trade’ come large orders from the factors to the manufacturers ; 
and the price of goods always rises according to the demand. 
“The country manufacturer looks out sharp, hires more looms, 
gets more spinners, gives more wages, and animated by the 
advanced price is not content to answer his new orders only, 
but he continues the excursion he had made into the country 
for spinners etc., runs on to an extremity in quantity as far, or 
perhaps farther, than his stock will allow; and in a word, gluts 
the market with the goods. ...’ Then, ‘Trade returns to its 
usual channel; but the manufacturer in the country, having not 
stopped his hand as his orders stopped, falls into the mire; his 
goods lie on hand, the poor which he called from the plough 
and the dairy to spin and weave, are cast off again, and not 
finding their way presently back to their old drudgery, lie 
and starve for want of work, and then they cry out: Trade is 
decayed, the manufactures are lost, foreigners encroach upon 
us, the poor are starved and the like. Whereas the sum of the 
matter is, the manufacturer went mad... and when the trade 
stops a little, he runs aground; so the poor are starving and 
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ready to mutiny for want of work. And this we call a Decay of 
Trade, whereas the contrary is manifest several ways. Trade 
must certainly decay, if we will run it up to such a length as to 
make more goods than the world can consume. But it is not to 
be justly called a Decay of Trade, ’tis only abating of the flood; 
the waters were out, and now they are down again and reduced 
to their old channel.’ In short, ‘The manufacturers have made 
their own good fortune in trade a Bubble upon themselves, and 
having overrun the market with their goods, it returns upon 
them like the late South Sea, and every thing goes back from 
its imaginary to its intrinsic value. The demand abates the 
advancement, the price sinks, the poor spinners and workfolk 
are dismissed to starve, and . . . the market is perhaps glutted 
for a year or more to come.” (A Plan of English Commerce. ) 
Defoe had no solution for the problem of unemployment, 
since under capitalism unplanned and unregulated no solution 
existed; and, for all his love of toleration and reforms, his 
views on the treatment of the workers were the conventional 
ones for the early eighteenth century—and indeed long after. 
As his years increased, so did his sympathy for the working 
class diminish. “When wages are good,’ he writes in The 
Behaviour of Servants, ‘they won’t work any more than from 
hand to mouth; or if they do work they spend it in riot of 
luxury, so that it turns to no account to them. Again as soon as 
trade receives a check, and there is a little discouragement 
upon the clothiers and manufacturers so that the work is a little 
stopped and the masters and employers can give no wool out 
to spin, or perhaps but a little, and that in consequence of this 
the price abates too; what follows? Why then they grow 
clamorous and noisy, mutinous and saucy another way, and in 
the meantime they disperse, run away, and leave their families 
upon the parishes, and wander about in beggary and distress.’ 
Yes, Defoe, the Puritan bourgeois, was strangely insensible to 
the sufferings of the working man or woman who toiled from 
5 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter, and from 4 a.m. to 9 p.m. in summer, 
throwing the shuttle backwards and forwards monotonously, 
exhaustingly, for a pittance of 4d. a day! ‘We are the most 
lazy-diligent nation in the world’, he exclaims. ‘There is 
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nothing more frequent than for an Englishman to work till he 
had got his pockets full of money, and then go and be idle or 
perhaps drunk till ’tis all gone and perhaps himself in debt. . . . 
Ask him in his cups what he intends. He’ll tell you honestly, 
he’ll drink so long as it lasts, and then go to work for more.’ 
Such was the English working man as Defoe saw him. Can one 
really blame him? Man is what society makes him, and in those 
early days of capitalism he had little scope for the spending of 
whatever money he got outside the alehouse. Besides which the 
national characteristic of Englishmen, then as now, was not 
thrift but insistence on a high standard of life. Defoe was 
writing as an employer when he declared that “Good husbandry 
is no English virtue. English labouring people eat and drink, 
especially the latter, three times as much in value as any sort 
of foreigners of the same dimensions in the world.’ The stable 
diet of the artisan—carpenter, smith, weaver, or the like—was 
bread, or rather, bread, beer and usually meat. ‘If the gentle- 
man eats more puddings,’ writes Defoe, ‘this man eats more 
bread, if the rich man drinks more wine, this drinks more ale 
or strong beer, for it is the support of his labour and strength. 
If the rich man eats more veal and lamb, fowl and fish, this man 
eats more beef and bacon, and add to it has a better stomach. 
As to the milk, if the rich man eats more butter, more cream, 
more white meats... our workman eats more hard cheese 
and salt butter than all the other put together.’ But, of course, 
the artisan could only fare as described above if he was in 
good employment—an important qualification. The farmers 
fared indifferently, while ‘the poor’, that is, labouring men as 
contrasted with artisans, ‘pinch and suffer want’—as we have 
seen. * 
oo oe eS S 


Defoe, English of the English, found his native land in the 
third decade of the eighteenth century a very tolerable place to 
live in. If a certain note of smugness creeps into his writings at 

* See Dorothy George, England in Transition, Penguin Books, 
London, 1953; G. D. H. Cole, Persons and Periods, Macmillan, London, 


1938; and G. M. Trevelyan, English Social History, Longmans Green, 
London, 1944. 
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this time, can one really blame him? From him and his kind, 
for the merchants and manufacturers and freehold yeomen not 
less than for the grandees and the country squires, life was 
indeed good. National life seemed healthy—was healthy. Town 
and country, agriculture, industry, and commerce were 
harmonious parts of a single economic system. The England 
so ordered was prosperous and contented; it had been so even 
in the war, when enough unity, wealth, and vigour was dis- 
played to bring to his knees the mighty Louis of France, the 
autocratic lord of nobles and poor peasants, who had banished 
good Nonconformists once and for all by revoking the Edict 
of Nantes. In England, how different everything was! Here 
there was political freedom, internal free trade, and religious 
tolerance.* England was firmly Protestant, and England was 
fast becoming a nation of shopkeepers and manufacturers. 
Profits were high; material prosperity was steadily increasing ; 
and all the values by which and for which Defoe and his class 
stood were clearly in the ascendant. Nor were the middle classes 
the only people to benefit by the capitalistic revolution. The 
working classes, despite much brutality, squalor, and filth 
which undeniably existed, probably enjoyed a rough security 
such as they had not known in the old feudal days. Defoe, 
riding up and down the country, noted with satisfaction the 
growth of towns and the well-tilled fields. England, he declared, 
was ‘the most flourishing and opulent country in the world’. 
And so it was—for the bourgeoisie. And yet ...and yet— 
had Defoe altogether forgotten the enthusiasm and wild hopes, 
the bold speculations and the clash of ideas, that had character- 
ised the revolutionary epoch of his youth? Had he forgotten 
that once he, even he, had ridden with the rebels at Sedgemoor 
to realise the republicans’ dream of a new England? Were there 
never moments when he felt that his latter-day principles, 
Liberty and Property—which being interpreted meant Liberty 
for Property—were a betrayal of what his comrades had fought 
and died for under the sea-green banner that they had inherited 
from the Levellers? Surely there must have been those moments. 

* “Tis our great felicity in England’, writes Defoe, ‘that we are not 
yetcome to agabelle or tax upon corn, as in Italy and many other countries.’ 
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For the reality that was Georgian England was so very different 
from all the heroism, the self-sacrifice, the disinterestedness 
that had inspired the inheritors of the Roundhead tradition. 
Instead of Cromwell they had... Walpole. Everything and 
everyman now had his price; even honour had become a com- 
modity like all the others. They had exchanged the Bible of 
the Puritans for the ledger. They had deserted the Good Old 
Cause for the Bank of England. They had forsworn international 
greatness for the National Debt. They had torn down the sea- 
green banner and hoisted the Jolly Roger of imperialistic 
piracy. And to what end? For the glory and magnification of 
the villainous stock-jobbers—those bastards who, as Defoe 
himself had written in his younger days, carried on war with 
worse weapons than swords and muskets. ‘Bombs may fire our 
towns, and troops overrun and plunder us. But these people can 
ruin men silently, undermine and impoverish by a sort of 
impenetrable artifice, like poison that works at a distance, can 
wheedle men to ruin themselves, and fiddle them out of their 
money, by the strange and unheard of engines of interests, 
discounts, transfers, tallies, debentures, shares, projects, and 
the devil and all of figures and hard names.’ * Was Defoe 
satisfied with what had happened, was he really happy? Or did 
he never think of these things? 
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Defoe was growing old and perhaps he did not think—did 
not remember the brave days of old. Old men do forget. 
Besides which, the Glorious Revolution and its aftermath was 
bewildering enough in all conscience—‘a horrifying combina- 
tion of the objectively progressive with the morally squalid’, 
as A. L. Morton puts it. Defoe at any rate went about his 
business at Stoke Newington rejoicing. He rejoiced in his age, 
its achievements, and its order. He rejoiced in the triumph of 
the all-conquering bourgeoisie—whatever the cost in human 
suffering. Not that he ignored the human suffering when he 
noticed it. But too often he did not notice it, too often he saw 

* The Villainy of Stock-Jobbers detected. 
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only the social advance. In Stoke Newington Defoe had become 
a personage; his neighbours regarded him, as he walked 
slowly under the elms—for he was much troubled with gout— 
as a great old man. Yes, a great old man. On Sundays he would 
sometimes appear in the Dissenters’ meeting-house. On week- 
days he would leave his wife Mary at home and look in at the 
local tavern; but he did not drink wine—beer was his drink, 
good English beer. His visits to London became ever more 
rare. When he went he would find time to look in at the book- 
sellers’ in Paternoster Row, rummage amongst the old manu- 
scripts and rare books, and bargain, maybe, for something to 
add to his library. Yes, he was an old man now, old and 
crotchety; every day becoming more and more puritanical, 
more and more his father’s son and the Reverend Annesley’s 
pupil. He found much to grumble at—the irreligious who broke 
the Sabbath, the young men who chased after girls, Mr Gay’s 
scandalously successful Beggar’s Opera. In fact, old Mr Defoe 
was becoming a bit of a bore. ... But he went on working, 
went on writing. After he had stopped writing novels he seems 
to have lost something of his hold on the public. He did no 
more journalism for Mist and Applebee after 1726; and in that 
year he had the mortification of having one of his manuscripts 
turned down by all publishers, so that he had to bring out the 
book—The Protestant Monastery—at his own expense. Clearly 
his palmy days were over. 

Then, in 1728, he had a success. After a number of indifferent 
pamphlets in which the old man repeated himself and repeated 
himself, he had a success in Augusta Triumphans. In what was 
nearly his last book he returned to the contemporary problems 
that had exercised him in the days of his youth. It was a book of 
projects, resembling quite remarkably his first real book, the 
Essay upon Projects, in which he outlined various schemes for 
bettering the national life. The title-page reveals its contents— 
‘Augusta Triumphans, or the Way to make London the most 
Flourishing City in the Universe. I. By Establishing an 
University where Gentlemen may have Academical Education 
under the Eye of their Friends. II. To prevent much Murder 
etc., by an Hospital for Foundlings. II]. By Suppressing Pre- 
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tended Mad-Houses, where many of the Fair Sex are unjustly 
confined, while their Husbands keep Mistresses etc., and many 
widows are locked up for the Sake of their Jointure. IV. To 
save our Youth from Destruction by clearing the Streets of 
impudent Strumpets, supressing Gaming Tables, and Sunday 
Debauches. V. To avoid the expensive importation of Foreign 
Musicians, by forming an Academy of your own. VI. To save 
our lower class of People from utter Ruin, and render them 
useful, by preventing the immoderate use of Geneva. With a 
frank Exposition of many other common Abuses, and incontest- 
able Rules for Amendment. Concluding with an effectual 
Method to prevent Street Robberies, and a Letter to Col. 
Robinson, on Account of the Orphans’ Tax’. The striking 
consistency in all Defoe’s works on social topics is remarkable. 
In the Essay upon Projects, he had advocated an Academy of 
Culture comparable to the French Academy, a military academy, 
and an academy for women. In Augusta Triumphans he is busy 
with projects for an Academy of Music, a Foundling Hospital, 
and a University of London. The latter project is particularly 
interesting, for it constitutes what is perhaps the first rough 
sketch of the University of London. ‘Why should a young 
gentleman be sent raw from the nursery to live on his own 
hands’, he asks, in the midst of the thousand temptations of 
Oxford and Cambridge? Those who went there went ‘not to 
study, but to drink; not for furniture for the head, but a feather 
for the cap, merely to say they have been at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, as if the air of those places inspired knowledge without 
application’. “Why should such a metropolis as London be 
without an University?’ he goes on; ‘knowledge will never 
hurt us, and whoever lives to see an University here, will find 
it give quite another turn to the genius and spirit of our youth 
in general.’ So he comes to his proposal, that London have a 
University, with ‘many colleges quartered at convenient dis- 
tances’. One should be at Westminster; one at St James’s; 
one near to Ormond Street—‘that part of the town abounding 
in gentry’; one near the Royal Exchange; and one among the 
Inns of Court. He describes a college: ‘Small expense is 
required: the sole charge being the hire of a convenient hall or 
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house, which if they please, they may call the College. But I 
see no necessity the pupils have to lie or diet there. . . . Their 
only necessary business at College being to attend their tutors 
at stated hours, and (bed and board excepted) to conform 
themselves to College laws....Let the best of tutors be 
provided, and professors in all faculties encouraged, this will 
do a double good, not only to the instructed, but to the in- 
structors.’ But later he writes: ‘In my scheme for an University 
in London, I proposed only a hall or public room; on recollec- 
tion I find it should be a large house or inn, in the nature of a 
College, with store of convenient rooms for gentlemen, not 
only to study separately, but wherein to lodge their books, for 
‘twould be most inconvenient to lug them backwards and for- 
wards. They may indeed breakfast, sup, and sleep at home, but 
‘twill be highly necessary they should dine in commons, or at 
least near the College; not that I would have cooks, butlers, 
caterers, manciples, and the whole train of college cannibals 
retained; but for fear they should stay too long at home, or be 
hindered from returning to study in due time, some proper 
place or person might be pitched upon to keep an ordinary at a 
prefixed price, and hour, and for the students only.’ London 
was not to have its University for another century and a half. 
But the Hospital for Foundlings followed eleven years later 
(supported by Hogarth and Handel); while Defoe’s schemes 
for the prevention of street robberies by the provision of a 
police force and the better lighting of the streets foreshadowed 
the reforms of Henry Fielding, magistrate and novelist. 
Augusta Triumphans appeared in 1728. Defoe was close upon 
seventy, and attacks of illness came upon him more and more 
frequently. But still he went on working, still his hand moved 
across the white paper, time and again, as he tackled another 
long work, The Complete English Gentleman. But he was fre- 
quently interrupted; for the spells of gout became more fre- 
quent, and his never very patient temper grew more and more 
fretful. How difficult Mary Defoe and his children must have 
found him! Then, suddenly, something happened. Defoe dis- 
appeared. One fine summer’s day in 1730 he slipped out of the 
large gaunt house in Stoke Newington. What had happened to 
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him? Had he, aged though he was, grown bored with his 
retired life in the country? Had, he set out on yet another 
adventure? Had he at last, like Crusoe, set out for sea? Had he 
gone mad? His friends and relations must have wondered 
furiously. But in fact none of these things had happened. The 
truth was Defoe was being pursued for an alleged debt—an 
old, old one that dated back to his second bankruptcy in 1704, 
brought on by his arrest and imprisonment. The seventy-year- 
old man must have worried and worried over the matter, 
exaggerating its importance out of all proportion to reality, 
so that the thing ate into his mind and he sought . . . escape. 
The alleged debt concerned his one-time partner and trustee 
James Stancliffe, through whom he had compounded with his 
creditors. Stancliffe had been long dead; Defoe claimed that all 
his debts had been discharged. But through one cause and 
another the affair had now got into the hands of the widow of 
the administrator of Stancliffe’s estate, one Mary Brooke. 
Widow Brooke sued Defoe at law for payment. The causes of 
Defoe’s great anxiety are mysterious indeed, and none of his 
biographers—not even the immensely erudite Dr Sutherland— 
has been able to provide a really convincing reason for his 
strange behaviour. The fact remains—Defoe fled from his 
comfortable house at Stoke Newington, went on the run, went 
into hiding. He secreted himself first a short distance from 
Greenwich; then moved into a lodging in the maze of streets 
and alleys that constituted the poor and populous district of 
the City of London that he had known from his childhood days. 
To his son-in-law Henry Baker he wrote an incoherent, heart- 
broken letter, deploring the ‘inhuman’ failure of his eldest son 
to provide for the family, and urging Baker to care for his wife 
and family after he was gone—as gone now he soon must be. 
From this letter it appears—but one cannot be sure—that 
Defoe had made over some property to his eldest son to support 
his family. However that may be, Defoe knows that the end is 
at hand; and he seeks the consolations of the religion of his 
childhood: ‘I am so near my journey’s end’, he writes, ‘and 
am hastening to the place where the weary are at rest, and where 
the wicked cease to trouble; be it that the passage is rough, 
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and the day stormy, by what way soever He please to bring 
me to the end of it, I desire to finish life with this temper of soul 
in all cases: Te Deum Laudamus. . . . It adds to my grief that 
I must never see the pledge of your mutual love, my little 
grandson. Give him my blessing, and may he be to you both 
your joy in youth, and your comfort in age, and never add a 
sigh to your sorrow. But alas! that is not to be expected. Kiss 
my Sophy once more for me; and if I must see her no more, tell 
her from a father that loved her above all his comforts, to his 
last breath.’ 
oc oc os S} 


In an obscure lodging-house in Ropemaker’s Alley, in the 
City of London, close to the little Cripplegate shop where he 
was born seventy years before, Daniel Defoe died—of a 
‘lethargy’. The date was April 26th, 1731. He was completely 
alone. His death passed almost unnoticed. The grave-digger 
in Bunhill Fields could not even spell his name correctly— 
“Mr Dubow’ was what he wrote. But in the parish register he 
was recorded as ‘Daniel de Foe, gentleman’. That would have 
delighted him. But he was not really a gentleman—he was a 
genius, the literary genius of the English common people. 
After his death Mrs Defoe survived him two years. The widow 
Brooke went on arguing for some time about a clock of Defoe’s 
which she scught to gain possession of. The manuscript of The 
Complete English Gentleman lay on his desk in the library of the 
house in Stoke Newington—unfinished. The book was never 
finished. For the warm hand that had moved the quill pen 
across the sheets of white paper was stilled . . . Defoe would 
write no more. His work was done—he, who had gloried in 
work. ‘What should we stand still for? The whole world is in 
motion, rolling round and round, all the creatures of God, 
heavenly bodies and earthly, are busy and diligent: why should 
we be idle? There are no drones in the world but men; why 
should we be of that number?’ But Defoe, who had been work- 
ing indefatigably for most of the seventy years of his life, 
though he had been at times rich, died alone, hiding from a 
creditor. His bookseller, Taylor, owned the whole share of the 
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three parts of Robinson Crusoe, and made a fortune by it. But 
Defoe, who had sung the praises of capitalism so harmoniously, 
experienced the bitter truth of capitalism: that the rewards of 
labour not less than the price of commodities are subject to 
market considerations, which are capricious and unjust— 
especially to those who labour. And knaves had run away with 
his money... . 

Defoe’s life is a study in conflict. Not only was his individual 
will in conflict with other wills, but a pull-devil pull-baker 
conflict was waged ceaselessly within the man himself. Pull 
Puritanism—pull reason and nature. Pull the middle-class 
virtues, wealth, success, pride—pull heroic aspirations for the 
betterment of mankind. The struggle was endless. Even within 
his family circle there was no rest: there were antagonisms 
between himself and his wife, and his eldest son and his son-in- 
law. Defoe knew no rest from conflict. But then he lived in a 
stormy period of history. Conflict is not merely the theme of 
Defoe’s individual life: it is the theme also that runs right 
through the events of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
That indeed is in part the reason why the conflict of will, 
desires, and passions was waged within the man Defoe. Man’s 
desires and actions are conditioned by his physical constitution; 
and by economic circumstances, either personal or social. The 
age was a revolutionary one, an age of conflict. It was in Defoe’s 
lifetime that capitalism finally and decisively smashed feudalism. 
The rising class of merchants and bankers and tradesmen 
defeated the reactionary and foredoomed attempt of the feudal 
lords and priests to upset the decisive shift of power brought 
about by Cromwell and the New Model Army. It was in Defoe’s 
lifetime that the basis was laid for the complete transformation 
of society. Defoe, a Dissenter born and bred in the City of 
London, present at the battle of Sedgemoor, pilloried by Queen 
Anne for upholding the cause of liberty, reported that conflict. 
Standing at the threshold of a new epoch in the life of man, he 
sought to mould and transform the world and man into a shape 
at once rational and humane. The novel which he created is the 
epic of that conflict—of the struggle of the individual against 
society, against nature. 
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